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MEMOIR 


CHARLES MATHEWS. 


—<_ 


I’d a nod from all quarters, was ever At Home. 
False Alarms. 


What shall we call thee, thou amusing elf, 
Who hast a host of beings in thyself? 
Who canst variety in all infuse, 
And changest like th’ expiring dolphin’s hues, 
Or skies in April? Say, what terms would be 
Appropriate, thou world’s epitome ? 
Thou ambulating rainbow! fitful Hope! 
Thou earthly moon! thou live kaleidoscope! 
Thou twenty voices! antidote to woe! 
Thou one plurality! thou single Co. ! 
Harry Stoz Van Dyke. 
— 


THouGa entering upon a new duty, we do not deem it 
requisite to take up the time of our readers with an intro- 
duction ; but, in the style of Mr. Mathews’s own prologuc 
to his Youthful Days, we shall say—‘‘ The Public, the 
new Editor—the new Editor, the Public.’”’ Let our works 
speak for us hereafter, for we shall make no professions ; 
and thus, if we fail to fulfil expectation, we shall at least 
not cause a wilful disappointment. 

CHARLES MATHEWs is the second son of Mr. J. Ma- 
thews, many years a bookseller in the Strand, and made 
his first appearance at home, on the 28th June, 1776. His 
elder brother, William, and himself, were educated at 
Merchant-Tailors’ School. The former, who was intended 
for the church, was sent to Pembroke College, and took 
the degree of Master of Arts. Having finished his studies, 
he changed his original intention, became a member of 

Vou. V.—65. B 
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the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar: Induced 
by a prospect of great success in his profession, he went to 
the West Indies, in 1801, and fell a victim, at Tobago, to 
the fever peculiar to that climate; dying in four months 
after his arrival. Mr. MaTuews’s father died in 1804. 

Our hero was bound apprentice to his father, but con- 
trived, during his visits to an evening school for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the French language, to form an inti- 
macy with Elliston ; and as that gentleman, then a stage- 
atruck youth, was getting up the tragedy of The Distrest 
Mother, in a back room, on the first floor of a pastry- 
cook’s, in the Strand, our hero was easily prevailed on to 
enact Phenix, whilst his new friend strutted forth in the 
sandals of Pyrrhus. MATHEWS afterwards played the 
Chaplain, in The Orphan, and Lovel, in 4 Quarter of un 
Hour before Dinner, with some applause. It is said, but 
with what truth we know not, that, up to this period, 
MatuHews had never seen a piece performed iu public. 
When he had once broken the barrier of parental autho- 
rity, he became enamoured of the theatre, and particularly 
partial to the acting of Parsous; and, in the year 1792, he 
is said to have played Old Doiley, after the manner of that 
comedian. 

In 1793, as an amateur, he appeared in Richmond and 
Bowkitt, at Richmond; which characters and Old Doiley 
he afterwards repeated at Canterbury, where, he says, he 
and Richard fought full five-and-twenty minutes. 

A recommendatiun from Macklin is said to have ob- 
tained him an offer from Dublin. In his starting for 
which place, his father put twenty guineas into his hand, 
saying, *‘ He would give him the same sum, if ever he 
chose to come back and resume an honest livelihood.” 

It is generally imagined that Mr. MaTHEws opened at 
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MEMOIR OF C. MAYHEWS. 3 


Dublin, in Jacob Gawky and Lingo; but our notes on this 
subject state differently. He appeared in that city in 
June, 1794, and subsequently obtained the part of Lingo, 
at his own particular request, he having said, ‘* That if he 
could have a part in which he could wear a wig, he would 
make his fortune.’”’ Now, it is fitting that our readers 
should know, that a Mr. Cornelys, who, we think, was 
the original there, was considered by the Irish as the only 
Lingo, and that our hero accordingly met with consider- 
able opposition, which so much exasperated him, that he 
actually threw his wig into the pit. Either in consequence 
of his failure, or of the exigent state of the theatre, Mr. 
MarTHeEws did not retain any low comedy parts; but Beaw- 
fort (Citizen,) Paris, in Romeo and Juliet, andeven Lamp, 
in Wild Oats, were assigned him. Though considered of 
little or no importance in the theatre, and of course very 
scantily remunerated, Mr. MATHEWS moved in very re- 
spectable society; and is said to have made friendships 
then, that have remained inviolate up to the present 
period. 

At the latter end of August, 1795, the Dublin theatre 
closed under disastrous circumstances, and our hero 
shortly after set sail for England, determining to return 
to the counter, and claim the before-mentioned paternal 
donation ; but the vessel being driven up the channel, he 
put in to Swansea, and made application for an opening 
part at the theatre. It was accorded to him, and he ap- 
peared as Lingo, in the month of October, in the land of 
St. David. He remained in this circuit (which comprised 
the towns of Caermarthen, Monmouth, Cardiff, Llandiilo, 
and Swansea) three years, until Emery’s engagement in 
London occasioned an hiatus in the York company, which 
our hero was called upon to fill. He opened at the city 
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of York, as Silky* (Road to Ruin, ) and Lingo, on the 171th 
August, 17198. MATHEWs’s interview with Tate Wilkin- 
son, who declared, “‘ He never saw any one so thin, to be 
alive,’’ (the “living skeleton’ had not exhibited then,) is 
fresh in the recollection of every one, from Mr. MaTHEWs’S 
own description. A little previous to his engagement at 
York, Mr. MaTHEWs entered into an engagement of a 
more pleasing description, with a very accomplished lady, 
Miss E. K. Strong, of Exeter, to whom he was united, 
about the close of 1797. This lady was the authoress of 
a volume of poems, and two or three novels, which have 
been represented to us as possessing great merit. Mr. 
Matuews and his young wife enjoyed the greatest connu- 
bial felicity; he became rapidly a favourite at York, whilst 
his wife’s connexions, and his education and conduct, se- 
cured him a reception into the best society. But death 
closed the scene of happiness, and Mr. Matuews had the 
melancholy task of laying a young wife in the grave, in 
less than five years after their union. She fell a victim to 
the English plague, (decline,) in May, 1802. 

It will be remembered, that, in 1803, Mr. Colman de- 
termined upon having an independent company; and, in 
consequence, engaged our hero for the low comedy. He 
accordingly appeared as Jabal, in The Jew, (in conjunc- 
tion with about five or six other first appearances,) and, 
according to custom, Lingo, on 16th May, 1803. His 
success was unequivocal; and his performance of Old 
Wiggins, the same season, stamped his fame with the 
town ; whilst his Risk, and other characters written ex- 
pressly for him, kept him continually before the public. 

It was a curious and gratifying fact, that Elliston and 





* Emery used to play old men, at York. 
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Matuews, who commenced their histrionic race in a 
pastry-cook’s shop, in 1790, should, in 1803, reach the 
goal together, and be each in high repute in their reepec- 
tive lines of acting. 

In the course of this year, Mr. MATHEWS led a second 
lady to the altar; Miss Jackson, half-sister to Miss Frances 
Maria Kelly, and an actress of very considerable talent, a 
sweet singer, and a pretty woman. Mrs. Mathews quitted 
the stage on the 15th September, 1810. She was the 
original Fanny, in Killing no Murder, and generally sus- 
tained characters of this description. 

In 1804, Mr. MaTHews and his wife were engaged at 
Drury-lane theatre, (he opened, on the 18th September, as 
Don Manuel, She Would and She Would not;) but here, 
singular to say, Mr. MaTHEws was by no means effective, 
He suffered so much from stage fright at this house, 
though he was the greatest favourite of the Haymarket, 
that he would willingly have thrown up his engagement ; 
and, as Bannister and Dowton had possession of most of 
the parts to which he aspired, his situation was by no 
means pleasing. 

From 1804 to 1809, Mr. MarHews made no impression 
on the town, excepting during the summer season at the 
little theatre ; and there, the effect of Catch Him who Can, 
&c., was but transitory; but in the latter year, Killing no 
Murder was produced. The peculiar circumstances that 
attended this piece, and the inimitable acting of MaTHEWs, 
gave both him and it an astonishing celebrity; but as he 
could not take the farce with him to Drury, he was there 
again condemned to the oblivion of indifferent parts. 

In 1809, when “ the conflagrators,”” as he termed them, 
were enacting at the Lyceum, his Cypher gave a fresh im- 
petus to his notoriety; and his performance of this in 

B3 
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Dubliv, seconded by his driving the mail out of the town, 
on his departure, is remembered by the Patlanders still. 

He quitted the Drury-lane company in 1811, and, on 
the 12th October, in the succeeding year, appeared at 
Covent-garden theatre, as Buskin, (Love, Law, and Phy- 
sic;) and a host of other farces were instantly brought 
forward, in which he alone, or he avd Liston conjointly, 
kept up the ball. The Farce Writer, Two Dr. Hobbs, In- 
visible Bridegroom, At Home, The Sleep Walker, The Bee 
Hive, avd Bombastes Furioso, were amongst these pro- 
ductions or revivals. 

At last these farces, the greatest portion of which had 
only a fortnight’s run, palled, and Mr. Maruews ceased to 
attract, from mere lack of material, At the Haymarket, 
however, they managed matters better. The announce- 
ment of our hero for Rover, with imitations, attracted 
immense houses ; but on the appearance of the bill for 
The Actor of All Work, all Loudon was alive. The cast 
stood thus originally :— 


THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK. 
Velinspeck, (a country manager,) Mr. TERry.* 
Multiple, (a strolling actor,) Mr. MATHEWS. 
Multiple’s Mercury, (a boy,) Miss Carr. 

ASSUMED CHARACTERS, 
Matthew Stiffy, (a prompier,) - - Mr. Matuews. 
French Tragedian - - = - = Mr. MATHEWs. 
Scrawky, (a stage-struck apprentice,) Mr. MaruEws. 
Mr. M‘Sillergrip, (a pawnbroker,) - Mr. MATHEWS. 
Mrs. M‘Sillergrip, (his wife, - - Mr. MATHEWs. 
Fat — - - - - Mr. MaTHews. 


The money this piece brought to the treasury was im- 
mense ; though, since that period, there has hardly been 





* Terry threw up the part, and Conner played it. 
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an actor in the line but has performed something of the 
kind. 

About this time, Mr. MarHews had the misfortune to 
be thrown out of his gig, whilst riding with Terry, and 
break his leg; since which he has declared, ‘‘ He will 
never drive a horse, that will not let the rein pass under 
his tail without kicking.’ 

After this accident, Mr. MATHEws played Capt. Bertram, 
(Birth Day,) for his benefit, and gave a portion of his 
Mail Coach Adventures between the play and farce. He 
did the same thing at his next benefit at Covent-garden 
theatre. 

We have omitted also to mention that he played Captain 
Macheath for his benefit, after the manner of Incledon, 
and dressed the characters as they appeared in the time 
of Gay. 

At length it became rumoured that Mr. MaTHews had 
resolved to secede frem Covent-garden theatre, and that 
he had even refused an offer of £40 a-week. Shortly 
after, an announcement that Mr. MaTHEews would be found 
At Home, at the English opera-house, set the play-going 
fraternity on the gui vive. The house was well attended, 
and previous to the commencement of the entertainment, 
Jack Bannister entered the boxes. It will be remem- 
bered, that honest John had once given a similar perform- 
ance himself. He was well received by the auditors, and 
bowed respectfully around him. After a tedious interval, 
MATHEWS appeared, and was most enthusiastically cheered. 
A short extract from his opening speech will elucidate his 
motives and his usage. 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Appearing before you in this 
novel way, it will naturally be expected that I should give 
some explanation of the motive that has induced me to 

B4 
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make so bold an attempt, as that of offering you a whole 
evening’s entertainment by my own individual exertion. 
It is simply this :—Public approbation has long since flat- 
tered me into the belief, that I have some pretensions to 
the title of a comic actor. The vanity of mankind is easily 
roused by the encouragement of popular applause; and I 
am not aware that actors, though proverbially modest, are 
more exempt from vanity than patriots and statesmen. 
Fully gratified in this particular, it has therefore been my 
highest ambition to appear before you in the legitimate 
shape of a regular comedian. Circumstances, however, 
which I could neither control nor account for, have de- 
prived me of the opportunity of so doing; in the mean 
time, I have frequently been urged by my friends to at- 
tempt an entertainment by myself, and reminded with 
what success the celebrated Dibdin had, during several 
winters, kept audiences together by his single exertions; 
still I preferred the exercise of my profession as a mem- 
ber of the national theatre ; and could I have been in- 
dulged in the first wish of my heart, that of appearing 
frequently before you in characters of legitimate comedy, 
in that capacity { should probably have remained.” 

He then alluded to the characters which were assigned 
him at Cevent-garden theatre, and, from their weakness, 
to the castigation he, as the representer of them, received 
from the press; and concluded with saying, ‘‘ His bre- 
thren might call him a mountebank, if they would; but if 
so, like a true one, he would have a stage of his own.”’ 

The success of this effort was wonderful; more parti- 
cularly when it is considered that the material on which 
our hero was working was all old; and that the songs, 
particularly Bartholomew Fair, Nightingale Club, and Mail 
Coach, had been sung by him at least a hundred times in 
London. 
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As the terms on which Mr. MarnHews performs have 
been variously stated, and particularly that he receives 
only £1000 a season, we affirm the following, which we 
have every reason to believe is correct. Mr. Arnold pro- 
vides the entertainment, music, house-lights, scenery, 
dresses, bills, and advertisements, and takes the first £40, 
and shares the remainder with Maruews nightly. 

The farewell address of Mr. Maruews, at the close of 
his first season, (15th June, 1818,) we also give a place. 
It will tend to show the persecution to which he was sub- 
jected. 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—\ now come to the only pain- 
ful part of my exertions—that of bidding you farewell. 
So entirely have the great patent theatres exhausted the 
language of self-commendation, that they have left me no 
choice of terms that can express my gratitude for ‘ over- 
flowing and brilliant audiences ;’ ‘ rapturous, unanimous, 
and unbounded applause ;’ * roars of laughter ;’ ‘ unquali- 
fied approbation ;’ and ‘ unprecedented success.’ I must 
therefore content myself with offering, in less pompous, 
but not less sincere phraseology, the humble tribute of my 
heartfelt thanks. Accept, Ladies aud Gentlemen, this 
homely but genuine expression of my feelings, and believe 
that it will be the proudest recollection of my life, that, 
during the course of forty evenings’ entertainments, I have 
been honoured not only with full houses, but also by your 
approbation avd applause. The question, whether I had 
done wisely in leaving the boards of what are called the 
regular theatres, and which was some time problematical, 
is now decided, and I may say (without more vanity than 
your encouragement will fully justify) is decided in my 
favour. 1 now, therefore, quit the metropolis with the 
cheering and flattering hope, that I shall be again wei- 
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comed on my return next spring, with new matter and 
new subjects for your amusement. 

** { am aware, Ladies and Gentlemen, and it is fit you 
should be aware also, that very serious efforts have been 
made by the proprietors and managers of the wiuter the- 
atres to drive me from this asylum ; and, as | liad declinea 
to eat their bread, for which I had lost all relish, they 
wished to deprive me of the means of eating any bread at 
all: at least, so it appears. At all events, they have cer- 
tainly envied, and endeavoured to prevent my reaping that 
plentiful harvest, which has ripened in the sunshine of 
your favour. But this I beg to state distinctly, that while 
I am advised that my performances are within the strict 
letter of the law, no fear shall deter me from proceeding ; 
and that I will resist strenuously and firmly any measures 
that may he pursued to support an unjust monopoly, to my 
injury; and that I shall double all the energies of my 
resistance, from the recollection that I am contending in 
the cause of the public, who ought not to be curtailed of 
their lawful amusements, or to be told by patentees, ‘ If 
you won’t come and laugh with us, you shall not go to 
laugh elsewhere.’ That I shal] make you laugh again and 
again, I sincerely hope, though I must choose a merrier 
subject than patent theatres and monopoly. [I do not 
doubt I shall have the cordial satisfaction of meeting again, 
next year, as many smiling faces as have graced the theatre 
for the last forty nights that I have had the hononm: of re- 
ceiving you 4t Home. With feelings of the most heartfelt 
gratitude, I respectfully take my leave.” 

Mr. MATHEws repeated his successes in the provinces, 
and the next year presented, with increased attraction, The 
Trip to Paris; which concluded with the first regular 
monopolylogue ever performed in this country. In 1820, 
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ke presented Country Cousins; the following year, Travels 
in Air, Earth, and Water; and, in 1822, The Youthful 
Days of Mr. Mathews; perhaps at once the best and most 
popular of his entertainments. 

After this season Mr. MATHEws visited America, where 
he had a rapid career of splendid success. There he pro- 
voked the malignity of a methodist, who, as MATHEWS 
said, in a letter of the time, “‘ Points out the causes of 
the late scourge to the city, to the theatre, and me in par- 
ticular; fur, by a most amusing anachronism, he makes 
out that my drawing crowds together in November, was 
one of the causes of the pestilence that commenced in 
July.” Mr. MATHEWS was subjected to another attack, 
while in America, from the editor of The Philadelphia 
Gazette and Daily Advertiser. \t appears that the pur- 
suits, and (as was stated in the announcement) the station 
of very many respectable persons, would not permit their 
visiting the theatre. This, we confess, we cannot ex- 
actly comprehend ; however, to accommodate the indivi- 
duals thus described, Mr. MATHEWS announced an At 
Home, at Boylston Hall, and selected an evening not appro- 
priated for dramatic performances ; the receipts were to 
be appropriated to ‘The British Charitable Society.’ 
The day previous to his intended performance, an article; 
from which we extract the leading points, appeared. 

** After all this excess of grateful feeling, and the posi- 
tive assurauces that his benefit would be the last night ot 
his public appearance in Boston, it was to have been hoped 
that Mr. Marnews would have left the city, without com- 
mitting any acts of gross and unpardonable injustice to- 
wards the people of his profession ; but it seems, to gratify 
certain ladies and gentlemen, who, ‘ from various causes, 
cauinot visit the theatre,” Mr. MaTuews is to be 4¢ Home 
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this evening. Mr.MatTuews made a good bargain with 
the manager of the theatre. He must have known his 
visit must injure the house, both before he arrived and 
after his departure. He has repeatedly told the public, 
that Wednesday evening was the last night he could appear ; 
and, on the faith of these assurances, the manager in- 
formed the public, that it was the last opportunity they 
could have of seeing him. But certain ladies and gentle- 
men could not visit the theatre to see him. Why could 
they not? Because they would not. ‘They will not sup- 
port a theatre and stationary company; but they encourage, 
with their countenance and money, an itinerant mimic. 
They will not go toa theatre, to see a tragedy of Shake- 
speare’s, or a comedy of Sheridan’s ; but they are anxious 
to get into Boylston Hall, to see Mr. MarHEws imitate a 
sea-sick rustic, and hear him retail old stale jokes of Joe 
Miller. 

“If we hear of any of our learned professors, sage 
judges, wise legislators, or pious clergymen, being present, 
we shall not fail to report thereof to the public, and en- 
deavour to hold up, to the admiration of our readers, 
those fastidious ladies and gentlemen, whose delicate sto- 
machs cannot digest a play, but can gorge their cormorant 
appetites on the vulgarity and smut, which have beer 
scouted from the stage as stale and unprofitable ex- 
crescences.”’ 

For this libel Mr. MaTHEWs commenced an action, and 
recovered yery considerable damages. 

After a career of unexampled profit and pleasure, Mr. 
Matuews bade farewell; an account of which we ex- 
tract from an American paper. 

** Mr, MatHEws.— ‘This celebrated hero of the sock 
took leave of a numerous and brilliant audience, on Satur- 
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day evening. He appeared in the farce of The Review, 
Polly Packet, and Monsieur Tonson. At the conclusion of 
the farce, Mr. Marnews came forward and thanked 
the audience for the flattering manner in which he had 
been received since his arrival in this city. He observed, 
that, notwithstanding the Atlantic would soon divide 
them, yet he would remember, with fond delight, the 
noble hospitality, generosity, and kindness, so often be- 
stowed upon him; and, above all, the unbounded appro- 
bation he so frequently received from the crowded and 
brilliant audiences which repeatedly graced the theatre, 
would be cherished with gratitude to the remotest period 
of his existence. Here his feelings almost overcame him. 
Mr. MatTuews said—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—You will 
no doubt meet with many possessing more abilities than 
myself, but I do most sineerely assure you, none can feel 
more gratitude. Iam unable to proceed—permit me to 
bid you all an affectionate farewell.’ ”’ 

On the 25th March, 1824, the public jester returned to 
his native place, the English opera-house, with a new en- 
tertainment. We should have premised that he returned 
to England about ten-months previous, and had appeared 
in the drama at the English opera-house, with distin- 
guished success. As the late Editor of this work, a gen- 
tleman of the most extensive theatrical research, has 
assured us he could never obtain a bill of one of Foote’s 
performances, we shall occasionally present our readers 
with the bills of Mr. Matnews’s entertainments, in our 
Histrionic Anecdotes, &c. 

After the close of his own season, he engaged during a 
portion of Mr. Arnold’s, and appeared in Jonathan W. 
Doubdikin, in a lively farce by Peake, called Jonathan in 
England; which called forth an essay in The European 
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Magazine, to which our hero replied the following month; 
and to which reply the essayist rejoined. For which arti- 
cles, see that magazine for 1825. 

In tliat year he produced an, entertainment, called J/r. 
MatTuEws’s Memorandum Book; and again performed in 
the drama, at the, English opera-house; and once at 
Drury-lane; for Mrs. Bland’s benefit ; and in March, of the 
present year, he presented his /nvitations. 

Had we space sufficient, we should describe what we 
have barely, room to allude to, i. e. his quarrel with Ellis- 
ton in) 1804, when that performer was really shamefully 
insolent to, the Haymarket auditors—his visit to Bow- 
street, for provoking a legal gentleman to fight a duel ; 
said legal gentleman, having much discommoded Mrs. Ma- 
thews, by some proceedings which he took, whilst Mr. 
MaTuews was in Paris—his, remaining locked out, during 
a winter's night, at, Calais gate—his donation, to the family 
of Emery, with the peculiarly bad taste displayed. in kis 
letter on that occasion—his speeches, &c,, at the theatrical 
club dinners—his dissentions with a Mr. Flemmington, 
who usurped his entertainments, &c. &c.¥ but as it is, we 
must pass directly to a summary of his talent, 

Our, summary of Matuews’s talent shall be short; be- 
cause we could not.do justice to our subject, whatever 
space we might occupy; and because the reiterated plaudits 
of millions ip the Old and New World, must be his.never- 
dying eulogy. Asan actor, Mr. MarHews poasesses the 
rave art of extracting his personal nature from bis assuimp- 
tions ; and he is Sir Fretful or Morbleau, without one 
shade of Mathews about him. This, which we conceive to 
be the acmé of art, has been the occasion of some witlings 
calling him @ mere mimic, Now, let us analyse this. ex- 
pression. ‘The word comes from the Latin mine, which 
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is literally the Greek mimos, and bears no other significa- 
tion, than a person who imitates some ‘thing that does 
exist, or has existed. In this sense the funereal attend- 
ants, the mimes of Rome, were properly distinguished ; 
they imitated the tones or manner of the deceased ; but 
where a man, by the power of his imagination, conceives 
a voice and a manner, and executes his conception, he 
ceases to be a mimic; because what he produces has no 
real existence. The distinction is as great as that between 
the landscape painter, who copies existing scenes, and the 
artist, who trusts to the warmth of his imagination, and 
paints from fancy. Let us, under this idea, behold Mr. 
MatHews At Home. Where are the originals from 
whence Monsieur Zephyr, Longbow, Nat, Dr. Prolix, Da- 
niel O’ Rourke, Sassafras, Tourville, Hezekiah Hulk, &c. 
&c. &c., were drawn, to say nothing of the countless 
hundreds of beings that live their brief moment in his 
dialogue songs? Do they ever strike the ear or the 
eye as unnatural? No. We feel they might exist; but 
to track their likeness to individuals, is impossible.. Much 
more impossible is it that he should have copied them 
from individuals. Such a course would have required a 
much longer servitude to society, than Mr. MATHEWS’s 
life, quadrupled, would allow him to pay. The fact is, 
almost all the creatures forming Mr. MATHEWS’s dramatis 
versone, are creations of his fancy; and he is, therefore, 
as much an actor or artist as Garrick could have been, 
and much more so than any actor of the present day is. 
Before he took to that course which will make his name 
remembered whilst the drama is memorable, he was gene- 
rally the representative of Harley’s cast of parts; to which 
he tacked, occasionally, Frenchmen, old men, and country- 
men. And it was then remarked, and we think justly, 
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that he was always ieast happy when he had nothing to 
assume ; and that, in a plain straight-forward part, where 









he had only to speak in his personal character, he was 
scarcely above mediocrity. iF 
We would willingly avoid the task of conclusion, lest 
we should be deemed eulogists, and not biographers; but, j 
luckily, every voice will echo our sentiments. Mr. Ma- 
THEWS is himself alone; he never had, and probably never 
will have, a competitor. The admirable lines we have 
chosen for our motto, aptly describe him ; and what John - 0 
son said of the British Roscius will, with greater truth, j pen 
apply to hin— oe 
*“ At his death the gaiety of nations will be eclipsed.” . our | 
Mr. MaTuews, in private life, is highly esteemed ; is it is 
received in the first circles; and is on intimate terms } sple 
with many of the brightest ornaments of the arts and lite- ; poo 
rature. He has a collection of dramatic paintings, un- ; oid 
equalled for excellence or extent, which he takes a pleasure of th 
in showing to any person who brings a prope: introduc- : C.F 
tion. He is generous and humane; a good husband; a § fit f 
kind father ; and au honourable man. ‘‘ One little anec- and 
dote that really happened,” we record. A hairdresser in —— 
Dublin had aceorded our hero many little kindnesses when aa 
he was there, unregarded and unknown ; some years after- celle 
wards, when he came to star, with the metropolitan seal ; duce 
upon his talents, his first. visit was to this friseur, to whom been 
he immediately gave twenty guineas; and, when in Ame- it Ww 
rica, he gave 1200. dollars to their theatrical fund. g his | 
Mr. MaTuews is about five feet eleven inches in height; ; rh 
rather thin; with by no means regular features; his mouth ; Ok ; 
is a little side-shortened; one ef his legs, from the acci- : Pat 
dent we have. named, is shorter than the other, and he "| Welt 
walks very lamely; but his eyes are peculiarly bright ; and piec 
seeir 


the expression of his face on the stage particularly pleasing. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1826. 
—— 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Oberon.—Limited as we are to two pages for our first 
essay, it would be unpardonable to take up any space in 
preliminary observation. We must seek another oppor- 
tunity of introducing ourselves, and turn immediately to 
our subject. This operatical romance, the plot of which 
it is needless to detail, has been produced with much 
splendour and much talent. Braham, Miss Paton, and 
the fascinating Madame, sing enchantingly, and the 
two latter act well also. Miss Lacy and Cooper do 
what is allotted to them respectably, and the gentlemen 
of the chorus Jaugh less and sing better than usual. Mr. 
C. Bland—* ah! there’s the rub !’’—he is, in fact, not 
fit for Oberon. Madame Vestris should play the part, 
and Miss Love would have ably filled the character she 
would by this arrangement vacate. Miss H. Cawse does 
not please us. We are amongst those who can be pleased 
without cause. To the splendour of the scenery, and ex- 
celleney of the style in which the opera has been pro- 
duced, it is impossible to do justice. The music has 
been said to be below Weber’s general productions ; but 
it will, we think, be found, that though differing from 
his usual style, it is by no means inferior. There is 
more fancy—less depth: and this arises from the subject. 
It is not true that there is less melody; for the ballad, 
Oh! Araby!—the comic duett, and one song of Miss 
Paton’s in particular, strike us as beautiful instances of 
Weher’s power of producing effect by simplicity. A 
piece like Oberon cannot be fairly criticised, after once 
seeing; and we shall certainly revert to the subject 
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again. Fawcett failed in a desperate fight with Time. 
He is too old for the part; which, we are glad to hear, 
Duruset is understudying. Hawes is said to have given 
£1000 for the copyright of the music. 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Mr. Macready’s return brought a good house and a 
bad performance. His Macbeth is one of his worst efforts, 
yet it is far above Mr. Warde’s effort at the other house. 
After the performance, Mr. Macready was loudly called 
for ; which call, in imitation of Booth, he declined com- 
plying with. After a deafening riot, however, he ap- 
peared “in his habit as he lives,’’ and bowed; and, as 
we take it, spoke and retired. This is all very foolish 
work; and was, in the case of poor Weber, at the other 
house, cruel, too. Why Mr. Macready, who could not 
feel any stage fright, kept the half-price visitors of the 
gallery so long waiting, we know not. He has been an- 
nounced fur Jaques; but that part has been played by 
Bennett. We did not witness the performance. A Mr. 
Webster has been assigned Fitzwilliam’s part in Oberon, 
and plays with great spirit and considerable humour. 
We trust the talent he has thus casually displayed, will 
not be overlooked. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


This house opened for the season on Monday the 17th, 
with the oft-repeated Paul Pry. The success of this 
piece has induced Mr. Poole to prepare one of a similar 
description, in which, it is said, Mr. Liston is to have a 
very prominent character. How long these funny pieces 
are to be tolerated, to the exclusion of sense, sentiment, 
and wit, we cannot say. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS SUSANNAH PATON, 


(Of the Theatres-royal Covent-garden and Haymarket. ) 


—_— 


Some day perhaps thow’it waken 
From pleasure’s dream, to know 
The grief of hearts forsaken,---Moong. 
And she did wed with one who did not love her better.---Byron. 
Say, are they married ?---Sir Giles Overreach. 


—-— 


Susannah Paton is the eldest daughter of Mr. Paton, 
who, in the year 1802, the period of our heroine’s birth, 
was the conductor of 4 mathematical seminary at Edin- 
burgh. From her very cradle, Miss Paton gave indica- 
tions of musical genius; and, in the year 1806, when little 
more than four years old, she performed on the piano and 
harp in a style of such excellence, that, says our inform- 
aut, “Il expected never to hear the like again; but the 
infant Lyra certainly equalled the precocious efforts of this 
astonishing creature.’’ In 1807, some fantasias, &c., were 
published as her composition. We merely notice this 
fact; but with the memory of Mozart's juvenile efforts 
before us, we still say, the genuineness of these fantasias - 
must rest between Mrs. Paton’s ‘* heart and the long-day.”’ 
That lady was always esteemed a tasteful singer and an 
exquisite musician. The infant talents of oun heroine 
obtained the fostering patronage of the Duchess. of Bue- 
cleugh, with whom, one of her biographers gravely asserts, 
Vou, V.—66. c 
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** she, at the age of five years, held a correspondence re- 
specting the publication of some of her (Miss PaTon’s) 
musical productions.” Ohe/ jam satis! But to return 
to our detail :—In the year 1810, Miss Paton appeared at 
several concerts in Edina, where she sang, played the 
harp and piano, and recited Collins's Ode on the Passions, 
Alexander's Feast, &c. Some of these concerts were 
patronised by the Duchess of Buccleugh, the Duchess of 
Gordon, and other distinguished ladies. It is but justice 
to Mr. and Mrs. Paton to say, that the excellences their 
daughter displayed, were attained through their instruc- 
tion solely, and that they were the result of incessant and 
elaborate attention on their parts, and unwearied exertion 
on hers. 

Mr. Paton quitted Edinburgh for London, and about 
1812, 1813, and the early part of 1814, we occasionally 
caught a glimpse of this young lady at the most fashion- 
able concerts of the metropolis ; but the exercise of these 
duties, we have heard, militated much against her health, 
and her mental powers not having expanded themselves 
in a ratio proportioned to her musical ones, her friends 
were induced to withdraw her awhile from the view of 
the public. 

Though removed from the busy gaze of the many, Miss 
Paton still delighted the few, and was occasionally heard 
in private parties. In 1820, too, she appeared at the Bath 
concerts, and made a very decided hit. After that she 
appeared at Huntingdon, at two concerts given by the 
organist of that dull town; and she there ‘* won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people.”’ 

When the Haymarket opened for season 1822, our he- 
roine was spoken of as a musical phenomenon intended 
to appear; as a complete bonne buuche in reserve for the 
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idolators of Cecilia; and expectation stood on tiptoe, on 
the 3d of August, 1822, as our heroine curtseyed in the 
character of Susannah, in The Marriage of Figaro. Never 
was success more decided or more deserved. She then 
performed Rosina (Barber of Seville;) Lydia, in an opera 
(now no more) called Morning, Noon, and Night, in 
which she introduced the Scotch ballad of Mary of Castle 
Carey, a ballad for which she had been celebrated for 
some years ; and Polly, in The Beggar’s Opera. 

The two months that Miss Paron was thus before the 
public, obtained her an engagement at Covent-garden, and 
a notice in the farewell speech of the Haymarket manager, 
who made this observation in his valedictory address :— 
«* Among the new candidates who have adventured upon 
these boards, a young lady, whom your discriminate award 
has raised to the highest rank of musical pretension, will 
ever have to recollect, that her first efforts were encouraged 
by the friends and patrons of the Haymarket theatre.” 

On the 19th October following, our heroine appeared at 
Covent-garden theatre, as Polly; and, after repeating that 
character two or three times, she was, it was said, seri- 
ously indisposed, and her name withdrawn from the bilis, 
until the 7th December, when she appeared as Mandane, 
which she had hardly performed before the truth peeped 
forth. Miss M. Tree, it seemed, had absolutely refused to 
perform with Miss Paton. Now, though we approve of 
her fear, a8 it showed a just estimation of her own and 
that lady’s talent, what must our readers think when we 
add, that she would only perform with her, on condition 
of Miss PaTon’s playing second to her; a thing that the 
quality of their voices, as well as the nature of their preten- 
sions, rendered equally absurd. The conduct of Miss Tree, 
and of her friends, on that occasion, was offensive in the 
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extreme.’ We subjoin Mr. Paton’s letter upon the subject, 
and believe his statement to have been literally correct. 





“ To the Editor of The Morning Post. 

** Sirn,—If the performance of The Marriage of Figaro 
had’ now ceased at Covent-garden theatre, it was the in- 
tention of Miss PATon, my daughter, to have passed un- 
noticed the allusions to her conduct in that concern, 
which have issued from the press, under the confusing 
and ‘muddling terms of jealousies, contentions, differences, 
&c. But as the piece is brought forward again, it is 
thought advisable by her friends, that a correct statement 
of the case should be published. Miss PaTon was engaged 
expressly to perform the first characters only, im Miss Ste- 
phens’s place. When it was strongly suggested by her, on 
that occasion, that ubstacles were likely to occur, she was 
assured that no one whosoever would be allowed to oppose 
or thwart her employment in the first line; that even if 
the managers were disposed to alter that arrangement, 
they could not accomplish it, for that a certain extent of 
voice was indispensible to their first singer, in order to do 
justice to the established operas, and other unrestrained 
compositions which might be produced. After some time, 
the part of Susanna was assigned to Miss Patron, and an- 
nounced in the bills accordingly; the mauagers’ informed 
her, that Miss Tree had refused to play the Countess, They 
requested that she would take those parts alternately, that 
the piece might be brought forward, and the other lady 
saved from the incurrence of a heavy penalty.’ To which ‘ 
arrangement Miss Patron assented, in this case only. She ’ 
was afterwards informed by the managers, that the same 
ditficulties remained, unless she conceded the part of Su- 
sanna the first night. That they couid uot directly ask 
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her to make this second coucession, it being so much be- 
yond what they had a right to expect. She however 
assented; and there a transaction closed, in which.Miss 
Paton’s conduct showed eyery thing the contrary of 
jealousy, contention, or any illiberal feeling whatsoever. 
To establish this point, by a statement of unquestionable 
facts, is the object of this communication, for which 1 
have to crave your indulgence and that of the public. 
‘© | am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“* G. Paton. 
‘< PS. The above arrangement was made.” 


On her beuvefit night, this season, her sister, Miss I. 
Paton, (now of Drury,) made her appearance as Letitia 
Hardy. 

Of her theatrical career from this period, we have little 
to record. By the interference of her father, she broke 
Ler engagement at the Haymarket, and some legal pro- 
ceedings were the consequence, She has been at all.the 
first-rate provincial theatres, at all the great music meet- 
ings, and was engaged at the English opera-house to exe- 
cute the Der Freischitz music, when Miss Stephens’s 
engagement concluded. 

As we are now about to'touch upun matter to which our 
motte applies, we shall first, in a very few words, put 
our readers in possession of our notions respecting the 
tender part of our task; and though, in our view of this 
subject, we differ essentially from that of the late Editor 
of this work, we beg to state, that we by no means wish 
to convey any censure upon him, in this our development 
of ourselves; for, in our range of literary acquaintance, 
we know nc one person for whose talents, judgment, and 
independence, we have a more exalted respect. To our 
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task:—Our notions with regard to the detail of the pri- 
vate peculiarities of public performers, are these :—that a 
view of their habits should be taken, and such an insight 
had, that a peruser might see how far the real character 
swerved from the fictitious ; and that where a female was 
the confirmed votary of vice, she should be described as 
such; but not that her individual aberrations should be 
made public, as they now are, less as warnings against vice, 
than as incentives to the vicious. We would reprobate, 
not expose crime; and we conceive we shall serve the 
cause of virtue more, by marking offenders with a general 
brand of infamy, than by tearing forth and exposing ab- 
horrent vice to the sight, or shocking the eyes of mora- 
lity, with a microscopic view of the morbid state of a 
wounded community. 

We shall present a summary of an already published 
sketch of Miss Paron’s conduct, ere we proceed to any 
observations of our own. 

«This young lady’s conduct affords an exemplary instance 
of disappointed ambition and the retributive justice which 
pretty generally attends breaches of the faith plighted in 
* first love.’ It is well known in the theatrical circles, 
that, some time since, she plighted her faith to a young 
gentieman of the name of Blood, a surgeon of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, of whom it may be necessary to give an 
account, 

** He is a young man of respectable and ancieut family, 
and, though perhaps he does not boast of that circuim- 
stance, he is, we believe, the lineal descendant of Colonel 
Blood, who stole (the wise, as Pistol observes, would say, 
took) the crown from the Tower, and did other bold 
things. Young Blood has the advantage of a tall, elegant 
figure, is highly accomplished, and devotedly fond of music. 
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He was very skilful in his profession, he moved in good 
society, and his prospects were in every respect most ad- 
vantageous. He lias great taste and skill in singing, and 
is a delightful singer for a room, but his voice is not suf- 
ficiently powerful for a theatre. He had, as the theatricals 
term it, ‘“‘ smelt the lamps,”’ and he made his debdt at 
the Lyceum, as Don Carlos, in The Duenna, which was 
performed for the benefit of a friend, and he was warmly 
applauded. He had also performed in Dublin and other 
places, with great success. He afterwards obtained an 
engagement at the Haymarket theatre, and made hia debdt, 
under the name of Davis, as Captain Macheath. His suc- 
cess, it must be confessed, was but moderate. Mis3 PATON 
was engaged at the same theatre, and performed with him 
in The Beggar’s Opera, and became fascinated with his 
manners, A warm attachment took place between them ; 
he made her an offer of marriage, which she accepted; 
and vows of eternal, unalterable love, fidelity, &c., until 
death, were mutually exchanged. She exerted her in- 
fluence, iu his behalf, with the managers of Covent-garden, 
and obtained for him an engagement at that theatre. 

** No sooner did Mr. Paton learn the nature of the over- 
tures that had been made by young Blood to his daughter, 
than he opposed them with vehemence. He threatened 
the managers, that, if he were permitted to come into the 
theatre to see her, she should not (malgre her engage- 
ment) be allowed to perform there. Blood, rather than 
prejudice the interests of the object of his affections, gave 
up his engagement.. Now, we are far from saying that 
Mr. Paton did not, to the best of his judgment, act for his 
daughter’s benefit. But she having, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the remisspess of her friends in not preventing 
the intimacy which led to it, formed a positive engage- 
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ment, not with a ‘scatterling,” whom no one knew -or 
cared for, but with a young man of liberal education, of 
highly respectable connexions, who was well skilled in a 
lucrative profession, and who offered to make every ar- 
rangement in his power to satisfy her friends—we think 
it was ill advised to break it off, and reject what was cer- 
tainly a ‘suitable and a good match, for the chance of one 
that was better or more splendid. The young couple 
agreed to make a settlement of £200 per annum upon the 
parents, which some might consider as a fair: reecompence 
for the trouble, expense, and anxiety, which they had sus- 
tained in bringing their daughter forward, (especially 
when the great ‘profit they had already derived from her 
exertions was taken into account.) ‘ You will now, if 
you marry him,’ was the old man’s strain to her, ‘ work 
for an adventurer; ‘but'‘if you must have a husband, wait, 
and you will no doubt get a lord.’ 

‘** Miss PATON, notwithstanding her father’s opposition, 
manifested a determination to decide for herself in this 
ease, and she said to a respectable friend of her lover's, 
‘Tell Blood that I-would marry him, even if he were a 
shepherd’s boy, ‘and had no more than a penny:a day.’ 
She exceeded ‘him in her protestations of affection; a day 
was ultimately fixed for their marriage, and at no time 
were her declarations of constancy more fervent. On the 
very day that the marriage was to take place. she, fur the 
first time, hesitated and declared, that prudential motives 
induced‘her for the present to recede. The next, and final 
intimation he received of the alteration of her intentions, 
was the return of some trinkets he had presented to her, 
with which she sent the contemptuous message, that he 
might shortly have occasion to put them to another use. 
Whether or not a coronet flitted before her sight at this 
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time, we will not pretend to determine ; but when her 
lover approached her, she ‘cut him dead.’ She after- 
wards, in the most positive terms, refused to.perform her 
promise, 

“ Young Blood was not the man who would, on such a 
matter, give twelve men an opportunity of finding that he 
‘died by the visitation of Cupid,’ although, not being de- 
ficient in sensibility, the rejection of his addresses to her, 
for whom he had made so many sacrifices, was likely 
to cause an impression not easily tobe effaced. Some 
of his friends advised him to bring an action for the breach 
of promise; but he wisely determined not to risk the 
-world’s dread laugh, but acted as if he was convinced that 
he had been deceived in the object of his choice. He de- 
termined to return to his profession, for which he has 
far higher talents than those he possessed for the stage. 
He offered his hand to Miss Dance, who showed that she 
differed in opinion from her fickle sister Thespian, and 
accepted it. She was married to him, and he went and 
commenced business as a surgeon at Bath, where he has 
now a very good and well-deserved practice. His subse- 
quent conduct has been a complete refutation of all the 
surmises of those who opposed the match. 

‘* Now that he was irretrievably gone, it was clear to 
some who observed her, that she began to feel most bit- 
terly on the subject. About this time, she appeared to 
sink considerably in health; her person wasted, and her 
appearance excited the compassion of every one ; care was 
ever depicted on her countenance; and whether she was 
on the stage or in the concert-room, every effort of gaiety 
was succeeded by a marked dejectedness, that appeared a 
perfect contrast, 

“* It was on an occasion wheu she was careless of herself 
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that she threw herself away upon that ornament of the 
aristocracy, Lord William Lenox.--She has now indeed 
‘got a lord.’ It was supposed to be the pleasing abli- 
quity of his lordship’s vision that first fascinated the young 
lady. We do not presume to question the superiority of 
her last choice, and we dare not express any doubts whe- 
ther it would not be better to be a poor man’s wife, than 
the mistress of a lord, for his lordship might prove the 
contrary by his pistol. But mistress, we admit, is nota 
proper name for her, as a mistress is generally kept by her 
lord, and this sie certainly is not. She has now broken 
from her father’s control, and we apprehend that he has 
but little chance of obtaining that recompence which he 
doubtless anticipated from a marriage. 

** Such are the leading features of her history, and if we 
have been incorrect, even on the slightest point, we shall 
be glad to rectify it. We are aware she wishes it to be be - 
lieved that she is married to her noble lord, and invites 
persons to her huuse in the style of a married woman, 
telling them that ‘ Lord William’ will be glad to see them, 
if they will call and look at her little one. We hope the 
fact is as she wishes it to appear, but it is in her power to 
set all doubt at rest by simply naming the time and place 
where the ceremony was performed; and, until this is 
done, the world will assume that nothing of the kind has 
taken place. Some of her friends exclaim against her mar- 
rying a man who cannot or will not own her as his wife, 
or who feels it dishonourable to have his wife on the stage ; 
but certainly if his lordship be too poor to take her from it, 
that circumstance may be admitted as a fair reason for her 
not assuming his name, so long as she is compelled to re- 
main upon it. In either case she is indeed greatly to be 
pitied; she cannot, under such circumstances, be admitted 
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into respectable family concerts; and her father is stil! 
more deserving of compassion. We hope that her misfor- 
tune and his error may have a beneficial:example:” 

Without identifying ourselves with the sentiments con- 
tained in what we have extracted, we vouvh for the cor- 
rectness of its:general details ;~indeed, the affair between 
Blood and our;heroine had gone so far,:that post horses 
were ordered fora precipitate flight. The child alluded to 
in the conclusion:of our extract died last March. 

It is fit we should remind our readers that a provincial 
paper of much respectability positively asserted ‘the mar- 
riage of Miss Paton and Lord W. Lenox to have taken 
place; that a green-room joke says they were married in 
Latin, and:‘that Miss Paton did not understand the re- 
sponses she made; that Mrs. Paton, if interrogated, bursts 
into tears, and declares she knows nothing about it; and 


that Mr. Paton speaks.of it in the language used by Lord 
Fitzhalaam to Sir Simon Rochdale, inthe last scene of John 
Bull. 


Knowing as we do the jealousies and rancour of a green- 
room, we are aware that if Miss PaATon was to own her 
marriage (presuming such to be the fact) she could/hardly 
exist, from the hornet stings that would be levelled at her 
—*‘ My lady, your ladyship, lady William, &c. &c.”’ would 
ring around, accompanied by the titters of her. sisterhood; 

“and she:would have infinitely more to dread from theit 
envy, than she possibly can from their coutempt. 

We are well assured, too, and we speak it:tenderly, that 
Miss PaTon’s mental powers were never very strong. Miss 
Paton has all her life had some one by‘her, to guide her 
every action; when once left to herself, it was scarcely to 
be wondered at, if she fell into error; but, after a patient 
investigation of a variety of documents before us, and on 
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the information of a person whose name it would not be 
prudent at present to disclose, WE FIRMLY BELIEVE THAT 
Miss PATON IS THE WIFE OF LorD WILLIAM LENox. [If it 
be not so, then are there ForGERigs of a very peculiar na- 
ture foisted upon us and upon oTHERS; if it be not so, 
then have persons of acknowledged respectability PERsURED 
themselves, in the face of man and of Heaven. 

The levity of our heroine’s conduct has been alleged as 
a reason for presuming her to be only the mistress of his 
lordship; but this is the invention of malice; levity forms 
uo feature of our heroine’s character ,—it is innocence, igno- 
rance, silliness, if you will; but it is neither vice, nor co- 
quetry that actuates her conduct. Miss Paton is easily 
acted upon; she has all her life been under control, and if 
Lord W. Lenox carries her into vicious scenes and vicious 
company, the shame and the sin be upon him; even if she 
were not his wife, he has no right to contaminate the mind 
he has already debased. 

A few words more, ere we turn to the more pleasurable 
task of considering the public talents of this lady. Even sup- 
posing that documents, the truth of which have been vouched 
for upon oath, be false, and that we have been deceived, 
and that Miss Paton is ouly the companion of her lord, 
still we would maintain that she is not to be confounded 
with the mercenary herd, that, to quote our predecessor, 
** mart their smiles,’” and that, with the exception of this 
doubtful case, no question has arisen respecting the moral 
character of our heroine, either as a daughter, a sister, or 
@ woman. 

Miss PaTon and Miss Stephens are the two greatest 
English singers that we now have, or that perhaps ever 
co-existed; (and we say this with a perfect remembrance 
of the claims of Mrs, Salmon, Mrs. Dickons, Miss Tree, 
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and Miss Graddon ;) and our heroine has the better ear and 
the more extensive voice; in bravuras she is decidedJy su- 
perior to her rival, and in many ballads equal to her; wit- 
ness, her On the Banks of Allan Water, &c. &c. Miss Tree’s 
lower tones were spoken of as much superior to our he- 
roine’s, but any one who has heard the beautiful bell tone 
that she infuses into the monosyllable ‘‘ saw,”’ at the com- 
mencement of her celebrated Scotch ballad, must, we 
think, pronounce it equal to, if not beyond any effort of 
the Jamented Clari’s. Miss Paron’s voice is more bril- 
liant, but less soothing than Miss Stephens’s; and this 
quality, which Miss Stephens possesses so abundantly, 
seems a part of her personal nature. Miss Paton has 
compass, power, smoothness, enunciation,—in fact, every 
thing that would constitute a great singer, as far as sing- 
ing is an art; but there is something beyond all this, to 
be found where the personal nature is exquisitely blended 
with the effort of art: Miss Stephens has a honied sweet- 
ness in her tone, a richness that seems to spring from her 
heart to her lips, and which we have never found in any 
one else. In the ballad of Allan Water, the one line— 


* And the lover, false was he---” 


will serve to exemplify the difference between Miss PaToNn’s 
and Miss Stephens’s style; our heroine gives it in a tone 
of mingled grief and indignation; Miss Stephens in that 
sort of girlish grief alone, that you would imagine the next 
moment she would burst into tears; but, be it remem- 
bered that this system occasionally causes Miss Stephens’s 
enunciation to degenerate into a lisp, which Miss PaTon’s 
never does: but if it remains a question which of the la- 
dies is the greatest singer, Miss Paton is, beyond all 
doubt, the best musician. 
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Not to carry comparison farther between two of the 
most delightful beings that ever graced the stage, we may 
say of Miss PaTon as asinger, that she shines wherever she 
appears; that no singer that we have ever heard could 
throw her into a secondary station ; and that she has been 
heard with Catalani and Stephens, and may be heard with 
Pasta, with delight unmixed with any feeling of her infe- 
riority to those warblers—if they have peculiar qualities in 
which they exceed her, she has many others, in which she 
exceeds them; no singer of her own age, or in the same 
space of time, has ever so far entranced the public; for she 
has.certainly created more emotion in the musical world 
in three years, than Miss Stephens did between 1814 and 
1817. There is no vocal fame so splendid as to call for her 
envy; and when she speaks of the great singers of her own 
and other countries, she need. only whisper to herself— 
** they are my equals.” 

As an ‘actress, Miss Patow is very far beyond, what 
singers usually are; we are inclined to put her talents on 
a par with Mrs. Orger’s, and estimating Mrs. Orger’s 
powers in the way our predecessor has done, (see No. 22,) 
our readers will own this is no mean praise. 

Miss Paton’s countenance is not very beautiful, when 
it repose, but, whilst singing, its expression is divine ; 
her hair and eyes are dark; and she is about the middle 
size, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
— 
Spoken by Mrs. Parrcuarp, at her Farewell Benefit. 
The curtain dropt—my mimic life is past— 
That scene of sleep and terror was my last: 
Could I, in such a scene, my exit make, 
When ev’ry real feeling was awake, 
Which, beating here, superior to all art, 
Burst in full tides from a most grateful heart. 
I now appear myself—distress’d, dismay’d, 
More than in all the characters I’ve play’ ; 
In acted passion, tears must seem to flow, 
But [ have that within that passeth show. 
Before I go, and this loved spot forsake, 
What gratitude can give, my wishes, take ; 
Upon your hearts may no affliction prey, 
Which cannot by the stage be chased away, 
And may the stage, to please each virtuous mind, 
Grow ev’ry day more moral, more refined ; 
Refined from grossness—not by foreign skill— 
Veed out the poison, but be Engtish still ; 
To all my brethren whom I leave behind, 
Still may your bounty—as to me—be kind: 
To me, for many years, your favours flow’d 
Humbly received, on small desert bestow’d ; 
For which [ feel what cannot be éxprest— 
Words are too weak—my tears must speak the rest. 
~ 
Poetical Extracts from a Comedian’s Common-Place Book. 
STANZAS TO MARIA, 
BY WILLIAM LEMAN REDE. 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt ’s in that heart, 
I know that I love thee, whatever thou art.---Moors. 
Tho’ worldlings desert or deride thee, 
This heart shall assign you a home ; 
Come, wanderer, hither, and hide thee, 
From the tempest that roars as you roam, 
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Tho’ sorrow thy soul is entombing, 
My soul will not prize it the less, 

Tho’ blanch’d be the cheek that was blooming, 

I may weep, but I still shall caress. 


That eye, whose wild eloquent splendour 
Once shot an electric dart, 

Is more dim—but it still is as tender, 
And brightens this desolate heart ; 

Those lips have grown pale, and they quiver, 
Not as they once quiver’d to mine ; 

Yet tho’ flown were their beauties for ever, 
They are dear, love, because they are thine, 


Tho’ sickness and sorrows have faded 
A form that was beauteous as light, 
Yet, to me, thy charms only are shaded, 
Like evening when soften’d to night ; 
And I gaze, as the mariner gazes 
On the bark, that was all he could prize, 
Whose wreck on the billow he traces,— 
The only thing dear to his eyes. 


I heed not the slanderer’s story, 
1 seek not the scoffer’s reply, 

Who strive but to tarnish the glory 
They’ve striven in vain to outvie 3 

Nor from custom’s cold rules do I borrow 
My tenets, my thoughts, or belief ; 

Tis enough that I see thee in sorrow, 
I ask not the cause of thy grief. 


If guilt is upon thee, oh! never 
By me shall that guilt be betray’d ; 
In this breast hide thy frailties for ever, 
It may break, but it cannot upbraid : 
If thy friends and thy kindred disown thee, 
Come, share my last pittance with me ; 
If the finger of scorn be upon thee, 
I can bear even that, love, with thee. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


No individuals should profess criticism, in our opinton, 
unless they could (to use the, language of our judges, 
when charging a jury) ‘* dismiss all they may have heard 
to the prejudice of the party’’ ‘to be criticised, and look 
at the case as it appears before them. We commonly 
hear people say, when speaking of actors individually, 
** Don’t talk to me about so and so—I cannot bear him ;”’ 
thus blending the actor with the man. 

** Is this just dealing ?” 

Now we must confess, there is a certain style about 
some actors and actresses extremely disagreeable to 
us, but we do endeavour to conquer this feeling, or, at 
least, mar its operation to the prejudice of the candidate 
for public favour. We have determined to act like honest 
jurors, and pledge ourselves to well and truly try the 
issue of every production, be it tragedy, comedy, opera, 
farce, or pantomime, and look with a scrutinizing but a 
liberal eye on all bipeds and quadrupeds, produced or to 
be produced at our theatres. 

“ Do you think we had better say any thing more at present ?”” 
We anticipate the readers reply— 

** No, I think you have said quite enough already.” 

To business, then. John Reeve at the Haymarket. First, 
we must congratulate him for being fortunate enough to 
find the press disposed to do him justice. The Times 
complains that the part of Ralph is not ‘* good enough’’ 
for Mr. Reeve, and the managers have been since “* good 
enough’’ to cast him Mr. Wiggins; but the public, by 
their disapprobation at the falling of the curtain, decided 
that that piece was not ‘* good enough.’ Caleb Quotem, 
Popolino, and Somno, in The Sleep Walker, have been 
since cast him. The two former he has played with con- 
siderable effect ; and the manager is persevering in the 
proper course to make Mr. Reeve a great man. He isa 
good actor; and, ina week or two, will be quite at home 
in bis new place. We will then follow him minutely 
through one of his best parts, but not until he has played 
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it three or four times; because, then lie ought to act it, 
And we are aware that the study for the Haymarket, to 
an actor unaccustomed to having more than one or two 
characters to study in the season, must at first militate to 
his prejudice. 

On Tuesday we looked in at Drury, and were sur- 
prised that the house was not better attended, it being 
the night for the Philanthropic benefit. We are sorry to 
hear that the funds of that society will not be much aug- 
mented by the receipts on the occasion. Mr. Pelby ap- 
peared as Lucius Junius, in the tragedy of Brutus. He 
looked the part well, and played it tolerably. We 
should advise Mr, Pelby to provincialize. We are great 
advocates for every thing being done in a business-like 
way. If Mr. Pelby was an American actor, (and not an 
American amateur,) why did he appear, until he had 
made his engagement, and signed articles? And as he 
has, in so doing, stepped out of the judicious, if not re- 
gular course, he had better take a trip into the country, 
until he sees an opening for him intown. We beg pardon 
for presuming to advise him, but we really wish him well. 
At the end of the play, according to the present fashion, 
Mr. Pelby was compelled to appear. He addressed the 
audience as follows :— 

‘© Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is an honour which I 
really did not expect; and allow me again to repeat to 
you, the sense of gratitude I feel for the manner in which 
I have been received in this'coentry. If it is your wish 
that I should again appear before you, then I must tell 
you, that is a question which rests entirely with the ma- 
nagerts. If they are willing that I should do so, I assure 
you most sincerely, that nothing will give me greater 
pleasure.” 

This address was delivered with applause, mingled with 
disapprobation. For ourselves, we were sorry that Mr. 
Pelby, calling himself an actor, should depart from those 
principles that should be a performer’s first consideration. 
Great allowances, however, should be made for the state 
of excitement in which he must have been at the time. 


Sek eee 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


W™. CHARLES MACREADY, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


—_- 


Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what food does this same Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ?---SHAKESPEARE. 


I am Sir Oracle, and when I speak let no dog bark.---Gratiane. 


—_—-— 


We do not consider ourselves in any very enviable 
situation “at this present writing,’ as Dennis ‘says; for 
we have reason to believe that a memoir of Mr. Macreapy, 
in our work, has been long avxiously looked for; and 
perhaps the more particularly, as our predecessor evinced 
an occasional hostility towards that gentleman. ‘These 
recollections render our task irksome; because, knowing 
Mr. MAcrREApDy as we do, we know we have much to con- 
demn, much to censure, much to expose; and we feel a 
fear, that, in fulfilling our duty, we shall be suspected of 
treading in the steps of the late Editor, and taking up 
cudgels to fight his battle. However, we only request a 
patient investigation of our opinions, and a recollection 
that we do not connect ourselves with any criticisms iu- 
serted in this work prior to No. 65. 

The reader will remember, that the late Editor gave a 
pledge, in his: memoir of Miss George, that he would, 
when he devoted his attention to our hero, let the pubiic 

Vor. V.—67. D 
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know somewhat of Mr. Macready, sen. It happened 
strangely, that circumstances should have arisen to pre- 


vent his writing the memoir in question ; but, anticipating 
that that duty would devolve on us, he left a sketch of Mr. 
Macready the elder with us, for insertion in the life of his 
son. We have, however, thought it best to give it in a 
note ;* and so, having avoided our first difficulty, let us 
proceed. 





* Owing Mr. MAcREApy a mention, we willingly accord it to 
him. It is now forty-three years since, by dint of debasing at- 
tention to poor old stupid Macklin, (then ninety-three years of 
age,) he got assigned a decent part in Dublin, and ultimately 
obtained a decent situation in London, where, as he still boasts, 
he performed Flutter before his Majesty. After that season, 
(1786,) he played some of the walking gentlemen, and was a 
kind of double for Jack Johnstone. He has been manager at a 
variety of provincial towns, and ultimately (1809) became a 
bankrupt at Manchester. With an effrontery really unparal- 
leled, Mr. Macready has suffered his name to appear as the 
author of The Village Lawyer, a farce of which he never wrote 
a line, the real author being now alive in Dublin. His name is 
also attached as author! ofa piece called The Bank Note, a thing 
cut down from an old play of Taverner’s ; and as author (“ that 
boy will be the death of us!”’) of The Irishman in London, of 
which he actually did write two or three scenes. The gentle- 
man who had amused himself with so many efforts of humbug, 
was peculiarly fitted for the station of manager; and he has, 
within a few years, favoured the Bristolians with some extra 
scenes to Tom and Jerry. Mr. Macready, sen., is one of those 
actors, whom once seen is never forgot. One of his interesting 
peculiarities let us record. In Teague, (Honest Thieres,) he, 
during the whole night, continues calling off the wing, I’m 
hired! I’m hired!” totally regardless of the change of scene, 
so that his voice is heard in Mr. Day’s house, whilst he is sup- 
posed to be in the High-street with his master!!! Amongst 
many anecdotes of the same nature, we select these :---At 
Whitehaven, a young actor was discussing the merits of the 
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WILLIAM CHARLES Macreapy, the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Macready, manager of the Bristol theatre, was born 


in the year 1789; the mouth or day we regret being unable 
to ascertain. Mr. Macready, sen., was originally an up- 


holsterer at Dublin, but embraced the stage; and having, 
through Macklin, obtained the part of Egerton, in The 
Man of the World, he so delighted the author, as to ob- 
tain his influence for a London offer, where he appeared 
as Flutter, in 1786; from whence he afterwards became 
manager of the Royalty; and, subsequently, of the New- 





performers of the day---Young, Kean, and Macready---and gave 
the preference to the two former. The manager immediately 
discharged the actor, for not according precedence to his son!!! 
A Mr. Home came down to Mr. Macready, at Bristol: he was 
a novice in the profession, and was, by letter, engaged to lead. 
When Mr. Home arrived, the first information he received from 
Mr. Macready was, that he had engaged no such person. How- 
ever, Home was not to be trifled with: he showed Macready 
his own letter: and the latter, at last, consented to his being 
considered a member of the company. On the evening of the 
day that Home joined Mr. Macready, and whilst he was sitting 
in the theatre, witnessing the performance, his kind manager 
came to him, and asked if he had ever played Richard the Third. 
Home replied he had. ‘* Oh, very well, sir, you have to play 
” and instantly left him. Home _ followed 3 
but not knowing the theatre so well as the old gentleman, could 


it to-morrow night, 


not get a glimpse of him, and was, in consequence, obliged to 
attend the rehearsal next morning, at ten, and play it at night. 
Macready was on the stage, and, as soon as he had finished his 
first soliloquy, made the following liberal observation---“ Ah! 
you’re a d----d bad actor, but you can’t help that!” We do 
not set ourselves up as arbiters of manner or expression, but we 
would remind this old gentleman, that his habitual expression, 
**God’s blood!” is blasphemous in the extreme; and that his 
age lias more than once been his shield against the honest indig- 
nation of an insulted actor. 
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castle, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Bristol theatres. Mrs. 
Macready, who was likewise an actress, paid the debt of 
nature in 1804. 

Of our hero’s early days we know little. His brother 
entered the army; and he was, we understand, designed 
for the church; for which profession he is said still to re- 
tain a marked preference; but circumMances (and we 
use this word in its fullest extent) caused these pre- 
determinations to be abandoned, and Witu1aM fitted on 
the sock, and strutted in the buskin. By those who knew 
him in those days, he is represented as having been the 
best-tempered youth in the world—all life and gaiety, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of comic pantomime. A few 
years, however, altered the scene. Mr. Macreaby be- 
came the “ great creature” of all the towns in which his 
father managed ; and, at length, about 1814, went to Bath, 
where he instantly became a favourite. 

His fame flew before him to the metropolis, and the 
announcement of his appearance at Covent-garden theatre 
attracted a crowded audience ; amongst whom was the 
then idol, Kean, and a large party of theatrical friends. 

On the 16th September, 1816, he stood forth as the 
representative of Orestes, in that dull prosy piece of clas- 
sical bombast, The Distrest Mother. The following notice 
of his exertions are from The Theatrical Inquisitor. 

** Mr. MACREADY’s performance of Orestes is, in many 
parts, very fine. Not being used to such a large theatre 
as Covent-garden, an allowance must be made for his 
voice being occasionally too low. Some of his tones re- 
mind us of Mr. Elliston’s, who, we apprehend, has been 
Mr. MacreEapy’s model. Those who recollect Mr. Hol- 
man in Orestes, will be delighted with the superiority of 
this young man’s performance: his love, his apprehen- 
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sions, his hopes, and his despair, were admirably depicted ; 
and his mad scene was a natural picture of insanity.” 

The choice of such a part as Orestes was the subject of 
much observation, and the prudence of appearing in a 
character that no one had played since Betty’s era, was 
obvious ; for the Keanites were at that period ‘‘ a tower 
of strength.” 

Mr. MAcREADY’s success was unquestionable ; yet there 
was little subsequent sensation excited, and the play being 
in fact poorly cast, (dndromache, Mrs. Glover ; Hermione, 
Mrs. Egerton,) it did not, on its second representation, 
prove attractive. , 

It is but right we should mention, that the announce- 
ment of Mr. MAcREADy’s name for re-appearance, was 
received by three distinct rounds of applause. ‘The castom 
of calling for the successful performer was not then in 
fashion. 

The Italian Lover was revived, to give Mr. MACREADY 
another chance in an wncomparative part—Mentevole. He 
then tried, with various success, Othello, Iago, Gambia 
(Slave,) Beverley, &c. After that period, our hero was 
for some time shelved, or only brought forward, in con- 
junction with Young and Charles Kemble, in The Apostate, 
Fredolpho, Castle of Paluzzi, Evadne, Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian, and many other pieces, that came like shadows, and 
departed after the same fashion, between the years 1816 
and 1820. 

Rob Roy, (with its amazing run,) however, brought 
Mr. Macreapy fairly ivto play; after that, he created no 
small sensation in Coriolanus; and, perhaps, never was 
there a more anxious assemblage, than when he made his 
bow as Richard the Third. But bitters were mixed with 
these sweets ; for, when Covent-garden theatre borrowed 

bd3 
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Booth from the Coburg, for Lear, our hero was sent on 
for Edmund, decidedly a third-rate part. ‘To enumerate 
his performances thenceforward, would be tedious; suffice 
it to say, that Virginius, Mirandola, Hamlet, Romeo, and 
Pierre, were amongst the number. 

Disgusted with the Covent-garden management, and in 
particular dudgeon with Mr. Charles Kemble, he left that 
establishment, and appeared at Drury, where he brought 
out another tragedy of Knowles’s, called Caius Gracchus, 
a little flutterer, that met a premature death; and also 
played William Tell, in a piece of that name ; and the hero 
of The Fatal Dower, a fine old play, that Mr. MacREapy 
altered and adapted to the stage himself. The run of this 
piece was unhappily interrupted by his illness. 

After a very long absence from the metropolis, he again 
appeared at Drury, on 10th April, 1826, as Macbeth. He 
has, on his benefits, attempted the parts of Almaviva, 
Delaval, and Sir Charles Racket. We never saw any of 
these performances, and can only record the tale of the 
theatre, i. e. that they were failures—dreary, flat, and un- 
profitable ones. 

Mr. MAcREAvy’s habits are very peculiar. He is one 
of the proudest men perhaps existing ; and we were told 
by his landlady, at Bristol, that duving ten days’ stay in 
her house, she never heard him speak. His arrogauce 
and insodlence to the members of provincial theatres is 
annoying in the extreme, and has been frequently visited 
by severe tokens of indignation. A Mr. Lascelles is said 
to have taken MacreEapy’s hat off his head at rehearsal, 
and kicked it off the stage, in indignation, at some affront. 
Mr. S. H. Chapman once nearly pulled him down, head 
first, in Virginius, in requital for some insult conveyed by 
MACcREADY to him, in the course of the scene. He once 
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told a Mr. Butler, who was arranging some business in 
3rutus, that he would ‘‘ thank him not to act,” he would 
do the business of the scene himself. And when, at the 
Birmingham theatre, playing with Mrs. Saville, a delight- 
ful and talented woman, he broke her bracelet from her 
arm: when the curtain fell, she naturally expected he 
would raise it from the ground ; and, as he did not, she 
quietly said, ‘‘ Mr. Macreapy, had not some one better 
be sent for, to pick up that bracelet?” ‘‘ Why, aye! 
madam ; you had better tell the call-boy!!!” 

Poer Clarke (author of Ravenna) gave the late Editor a 
letter of Mr. Macreapy’s, wherein, speaking of some 
tragedy Mr. Clarke wished to produce, he said, ‘* He wished 
to avoid any thing that would bring him into collision with 
a person, for whose talents and judgment he had such con- 
tempt, as he bore for those of Mr. Charles Kemble.” 

At the time of John Kemble’s death, the Philanthropic 
Society were about taking a benefit at Covent-garden thea- 
tre ; Don John was to have been the play; the tidings of the 
great actor’s death, of course, prevented Mr.Charles Kem- 
ble’s enacting, and the deputation waited on Macreapy, 
opened their business with fear and trembling, for our 
hero is awful in his own dwelling, and had hardly got so 
far as—‘* Mr. Charles Kemble’s illness,’? when MACREADY 
exclaimed—** So, sir, because the CORPORAL refuses to do 
his duty, you apply to the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF!!!” As 
Dr. Proliz exclaims—* Now that we heard.” The worthy 
gentlemen of the deputation explained to the tragedian, 
who was in deep though petulant conversation with his 
tailor, about a pair of trowsers, that they wished him to 
appear for them, not as a substitute for Charles Kemble, 
but in Hamlet; at which he relaxed his features intova 
smile, and the deputation retired, bowing. They then 
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issued a placard, in which they stated, that ‘ Mr. 
Macreapy had kindly condescended to perform Hamlet ;”” 
which was thus remarked upon by The London Magazine, 
in a memoir of Kemble. 

** It appears by a play-bill, very lately put forth by the 
committee of the Western Philanthropic Institution for 
relieving the Poor, that Mr. Charles Kemble being pre- 
vented, by his domestic calamity, from playing in Den 
John, Mr. Macreapy had kindly and generously, in their 
moment of distress, condescended to perform the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. Condescended !—Condescended to play 
Hamlet !—* Well! what comes next, Mr. Merriman ?’ ” 

This produced the following letter from our hero. 


** To the Editor of the London Magazine. 
** 69, Berners-street, April 20. 

** Sirn,—Accident made me acquainted, a day or two 
since, with your biographica} account of the late Mr. Kem- 
ble, in which I perceive you have, neither in a gentlemanly 
nor candid spirit, amused yourself, and endeavoured to pre- 
judice your readers, by the introduction of my name. | 
am perfectly aware, that the ill fate which condemns me 
to my profession, has rendered me liable to the abuse of 
any person who, from interest or splenetic motives, may 
seek opportunity to decry me, and torture circumstances 
over which I have no control, into matter of defamation. 
The vindication of my professional character, I leave to 
the independence of the leading journalists, to whose 
criticisms I proudly and gratefully appeal, from the attacks 
of The London Magazine, which has, (with other less re- 
spectable publications,) since the accession of Messrs. 
Kemble, Willett, and Forbes, to the management of Co- 
vent-garden, most industriousiy laboured to distinguish 
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me by its censure. I am not weak enough to dispute your 
right to free avimadversion on my different performances, 
but you have stepped from the limits prescribed you by 
your office, to misrepresent and to injure me. You have 
chosen to assert, with a commentary worthy the truth of 
your statement, that I have been so stupidly absurd, as to 
announce, by public advertisement, that I would ‘ con- 
descend to play the character of Hamlet;’ thereby ex- 
posing me to the indignau.t censures of every individual 
possessed of judgment, taste, or even natural sensibility. 

*< It has so chanced, sir, that f have never read the ad- 
vertisement to which you allude, on which you found your 
right to traduce, and hold me up to ridicule and contempt. 
Even had I been guilty of such more than childish folly, 
as to authorise its publication, I cannot discover what 
appliance the sin could have to your subject; nor why it 
was indispensable to the funeral honours of your friend, 
that his successors, however unworthy or incapable, in 
your estimation, should be dragged forward for immola- 
tion on his pyre. A generous regret might have erected a 
noble trophy to the merits of the highly talented deceased, 
without founding it on the slander of the living. You have 
chosen to leave an honourable employment for a base one 
—you have gone out of your way, for the mere purpose of 
misrepresentation—you have put a false construction on 
an advertisement, for which I was in no manner respon- 
sible, and which nothing but most vulgar obtuseness, or 
most wanton malice, could affect to misunderstand. 

** IT leave you all the satisfaction you may be able to 
reap from the indulgence of your gentlemanly feelings ; 
and, as you have proclaimed one point of condescension 
to which J can submit, permit me to tell you those to which 
J cavnot. I cannot condescend to the infamy of publish- 
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ing a known falsehood—I cannot bow myself down to the 
dirty work of levelling a secret blow at the reputation of 
an unprovoking individual—nor can I degrade myself to 
the palling gratification of triumphing in the success of 
such an unmanly expedient. 
Tam, &c. 
** W. C. MACREADY.” 


For some very just remarks upon this extravagant epistle, 
see Taylor and Hessey’s London Mayazine, ‘* Lion’s Head, 
May, 1823.”" Our readers will, however, without refer- 
ence, perceive that Mr. MAcREADY’s invectives were un- 
called for, as the remarks were directed, not against him, 
but the authors of the advertisement. 

Abvut this period, too, Julian was produced; which, it 
will be remembered, struggled a few nights. Miss Mitford, 
a lady, 

“ Deeply, darkly, beautifully b/ue,” 
published the, play, with a dedication. We say a dedica- 
tion; and here followeth the same, with some just obser- 
vations upon it, extracted from the volume to which we 
have referred our readers. 


TO 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, ESQ. 

WITH HIGH ESTEEM FOR THOSE 
ENDOWMENTS WHICH HAVE CAST NEW LUSTRE ON HIS ART, 
WITH WARM ADMIRATION FOR THOSE POWERS 
WHICH HAVE INSPIRED, 

AND THAT TASTE WHICH HAS FOSTERED, THE TRAGIC 
DRAMATISTS OF HIS AGE: 

WITH HEARTFELT GRATITUDE, FOR THE ZEAL WITH WHICH 
HE BEFRIENDED 
THE PRODUCTION OF A STRANGER, 
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FOR THE JUDICIOUS ALTERATIONS WHICH HE SUGGESTED, 
: AND FOR 

THE ENERG‘%} THE PATHOS, AND THE SKILL, 
WITH WHICH 
HE MORE THAN EMBODIED ITS PRINCIPAL CHARACTER, 
THIS TRAGEDY 
IS MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

























** Mercy on us! * Endowments !—casting a new lustre 
on the art!—powers which have inspired’—aye—and 
‘fostered the tragic dramatists of his age !’—/is age !— 
* gratitude for befriending a stranger !—judicious alte- 
rations!—energy, pathos, skill!—’ and so on. What! 
did Mr. Macreapy inspire Knowles, and foster Maturin ? 
Did Mr. Macreapy inspire Shiel, and foster Barry Corn- 
wall? Does the age belong only to Mr. MacrEaDY? We 
must say, that Miss Mitford has as much over-acted her 
dedication, as her patron exaggerated her hero; and, per- 
haps, this was her delicate way of reminding him of -his 
error. We are sincere admirers of Mr. MacrgEaDy, and 
think him a gentleman of great talent and acquirement ; 
but we cannot conscientiously subscribe our names to the 
address which Miss Mitford would present to him,” 
Proceed we to our hero’s domestic history. Mr. 
MacreEapy had long been attached to a Miss Kitty Atkins, 
an actress in his father’s company, and formed the singular 
resolution of framing her mind to his uwn bias. For some 
years he was in the habit of forwarding books to her, and 
holding a correspondence upon their merits, and pointing 
out to her such passages as he thought calculated to create 
those mental impressions he desired. This lady, we are 
told, was discharged by Mr. Macready, sen., when he dis- 
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covered the attachment. We have said much to the pre- 
judice of our hero—truth has compelled us to do so—but 
it is a sincere gratification to pay a tribyée to the greatness 
of his mind, in forsaking all allurements of wealth and 
fashion, to ‘‘ garner up his heart” for one, whom he had 
loved in less happy days, and who had no dowry but her 
smiles, her virtue, and affection. Mr. Macrraby may 
think that we have sought opportunity to traduce him, or 
have raked petty provincial detail, to lower him in public 
estimation; but we have only related a few, where we 
might have placed an hundred anecdotes ; and whilst re- 
cording circumstances that do no credit to his head, we 
are most happy to mention cne fact, that does the highest 
honour to his heart. Mr. MACREADY was, at one period, 
a visitor at the Marchioness of Londonderry’s, and his 
union with a lady of title was talked of, as more than a 
probability. He was married to Miss Atkins, about two 
years since. 

Respectiug Mr. MacrgEapy’s histrionic talents, there is 
a considerable diversity of opinion. About five-eighths of 
Londun declare Kean to be the first English actor, two of 
the remaining three perhaps vote for Young, and one- 
eighth for MacREaDy ; but, singular to say, all the Kean- 
ites say MACREADY is next to their favourite, and all the 
Youngites rank MacrEapy above Kean: so that, in fact, 
Mr. Macreapy is more generally considered a great actor 
than-either Kean or Young. If you examine an actor by 
particular parts, however satisfactory this sort of criticism 
may be to the million, you never arrive at any real con- 
clusion. Othello, Richard, for instance, are decidedly 
Kean’s ; yet in Jago, (who contains a touch of the Richard 
quality,) Young (failing in Richard) succeeds eminently. 
Macready, though peculiarly great in declamatory parts, 
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fails in Rolla. It is said that Mr. Kean deems Lear, and 
Messrs. MAcREADY and Young reckon Hamlet, their best 
personations. If so, they are all mistaken. Pierre is 
Young’s chef d’euvre; Othello, Kean’s; and Rob Roy, 
Macreapy’s. To come immediately to our subject—Mr. 
Macreapby is not generally successful in Shakespeare. 
Othello, Iago, and Jaques, prove our assertions ; and his 
Hamlet is not satisfactory; though his Corislanus and 
Richard were excellent indeed. Such was the vivid im- 
pression his performance of the latter part made on us, 
that we could have parodied the remark on Paradise Lost 
—‘It was only not the greatest Richard, because it was 
not the first.”” Our limits will not permit us to descend 
to particulars ; but we must hasten toa summary. Mr. 
Macreapy, like Kean, succeeds best where he has much 
to do, much to imply, little to enunciate; for, though a 
fine speaker, he ceases to act when he begins to declaim. 
There is a catching of the breath, and somewhat resembling 
a burr in his enunciation, that is painful to the hearer ; 
and however skilfully he makes these defects turn to ad- 
vantage, in the dagger scene of Macbeth, they destroy the 
poiuts of Hamlet, and lessen the effect of Virginius. Mr. 
Macreapy has adopted from his rival, within the last 
four years, a system of sudden transition, and carried it 
to a degree of painful imitation. His familiar and hurried 
tones in 


** Will she not swear ?---Is she not his slave ?” 


and passages of this sort, remind us forcibly of Kean; and 
that, too, in a way that we do not wish to be reminded— 
Kean in his worst peculiarity. Unfortunately for our hero, 
these children of adoption evidently appear strangers to 
his heart—they seem not to come from him—and only 
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give occasion for regret, that an original actor should de- 
grade himself with seven-eighths of the house, to please 
some score rabble in the gallery, who like to hear the 
voice suddenly rise and drop, like the water-spout in the 
Temple. 

Tn our opinion, Mr. Macreapy is the second actor on 
the stage; for Kean’s genius raises him, spite of all his 
errors, in the throne of supremacy. That Mr. MACREADY 
might hurl his rival from that throne, we conscientiously 
believe ; but Mr. MacrEapy must first relinquish pride, 
conceit, nervous sénsibility, and mannerism—four attend- 
ant graces, that he will not find it quite easy, or perhaps 
pleasant, to shake off. If Mr. Macreapy suffers the flat- 
tery of Miss Mitford, a very agreeable, corpulent lady, 
who knows little about the stage, or of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, who was himself but an indifferent actor, to 
raise him above veterans of famous service, he does fool- 
ishly. Let him remember, that there is only one part in 
which the town allows him to surpass ail rivals ; and that 
is not a character of Shakespeare’s, but Sir Walter Scott’s 
—a kind of romance hero, common for centuries. Vir- 
ginius has not yet been tried in town by any oue but him- 
self; but Edinburgh speaks of Vandenhoff, and Manchester 
of Salter, in this part—which, let Mr. MacREADy’s “‘ wis- 
dom fear.” We recommend Timon to the study of Mr. 
Macreapy ; and, as he has successfully tried his hand at 
an alteration, what if he were to re-model the fine old 
play, called ’Tis pity She’s a Whore, (Dodsley,) the hero 
of which we think peculiarly adapted to his powers. 

‘© A few words at parting,’’ as our friend said. It is 
not by imitating one, and professing to despise another, 
of his competitors, that Mr. MAcREapy can reach the pin- 
vacle of dramatic excellence. He may take our word for 
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it, he is as far below Mr. C. Kemble iu many parts, as he is 
superior to him in others; aud that, as an equable and 
general actor, he cannot, for a moment, be compared to 
the Covent-garden manager. ‘That, instead of wasting his 
energies on the milk-and-water diet of Proctor, or the 
rubbish of Knowles, he would please the town more, and 
do greater justice to his own genius, by grappling at once 
with our elder dramatists. If sweet Willy fright him, 
there is the mighty ‘‘ duo juncta in uno’’—there is Mas- 
singer, Otway, Marlow—but let him avoid Dryden and 
Lee. Richard II., Lear, Kitely, Luke, (Riches,) and 
Shylock, are parts in which he might try a fall with Kean. 
He could sustain no disgrace from defeat in such attempts 
—and, oh! how’glorious would be victory! Whatever 
Mr. MAcREADY may think, we are amongst the most 
ardent of his admirers ; and, though we do not puff him, 
like Miss Mitford, or present tim with a piece of plate, 
like the York manager, we honor his genius, and are de- 
lighted with his talents. We wish him success as an 
actor, and that future years may enable him to check an 
unhappy, hateful temper, that overclouds the workings of 
a naturally benevolent heart. 

Mr. Macreapy is about five feet seven inches in height ; 
with a flat Hibernian countenance, amazingly expressive ; 
large blue eyes; and rather light hair. No one, to look 
at his face in repose, could imagine the volume of ex- 
pression it possesses. 
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MADEMOISELLE 8T. CLAIR, OF LYONS. 

A gentleman was arrested for numerous debts, which 
he had incurred by living in a very extravagant manner 
with Mademoiselle St. Clair, an actress of great celebrity 
and some beauty. She had fascinated the gentleman so 
completely, that he had lavished upon her all the money, 
and had exhausted all the credit, which he could eom- 
mand. Tradesmen to whom he was indebted, becoming 
acquainted with his situation, found it necessary to en- 
force payment, by securing his person. None of the 
English came forward to his assistance, and he was ac- 
tually placed in confinement. He was not, however, 
left long in this situation; for Mademoiselle St, Clair 
sold her plate and jewels, and released him. When her 
lover flew to her, to express his gratitude, he was asto- 
nished to find a reception very different from what he 
expected: after expressing in the fondest manner her 
affection, she declared it to be her fixed determination, 
to live with him no longer. In vain he pleaded his con- 
stancy, his entire devotion to her wishes. She acknow- 
ledged all his claims, but steadily refused to continue a 
connexion, which must necessarily end in his ruin. She 
had given such a signal proof of her disinterestedness and 
affection, that no mercenary motive, or any caprice of 
sentiment, could be attributed to her conduct; she there- 
fore claimed the merit of the greatest sacrifice in giving 
him up, to preserve him from himself. All the Lyons 
world applauded her generosity: she was caressed and 
invited to some of the best houses in the best city. J 
have dined with her at Madame de Verpillier’s, with a 
large society of the best company. Had I not known 
that she was an actress, I could not have discovered her 
situation by any thing in her manners or conversation.— 
Edgeworth’s Memoirs. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Mr. Ex.isTon returned to the practice of his art on 
‘Tuesday night last. He appeared as Rover, in Wild Oats; 
antl, as a lesson to a young actor, his performance was a 
complete masterpiece; but if we look upon it as a per- 
formance to delight the general visitors of a theatre, who 
look at the thing produced as it acts upon their passions 
and feelings, it was a complete failure. We hope, how- 
ever, that Mr. Elliston will continue to give lessons, 
occasionally, for the remainder of the season. Great 
credit is due to him, for he had a rehearsal of the co- 
medy on the Satarday previous to its being played. Mr. 
W. Bennett, in the part of John Dory, seemed to under- 
act. Why not ‘let the vessel be what some call weak— 
let it ouze a little.” He is almost too cautious. We are 
far from recommending stimulants to any man, but brandy 
is sometimes prescribed as a medicine. Some of the 
public journals tells us, that Mr, Ellistou, whom they 
allow to be unfitted, from his age and appearance, to per- 
sonate the character he assumes, must be endured, as 
there cannot be found any efficient individual to supply 
his place, should he retire. We perfectly agree with the 
sentiments of our predecessor in this work; those who 
cculd successfully succeed Mr. Elliston, are not allowed 
the opportunity. Nor do we blame Mr. Elliston, for keep- 
ing talented men in his own line out of the chance of 
showing themselves. Would the late editor of this work 
have recommended a man to his situation, as long as it 
suited his convenience and inclination to keep it. If he 
would, he must have been a more strange creature than 
we gave him credit for. We cannot think but Williams 
might have been of service in this comedy. We have seen 
him play many of the characters in it with pleasure, in the 
country. But, of course, the manager knows what is 
most to his own interest, and he tells the committee what 
is best for the interest of the establishment, We must 
defer our notice of dladdin until next week. 

COVENT-GARDEN AND THE HAYMARKET THEATRES, 

Oberon and Paul Pry are still performing with increased 
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attraction. Duruset has succeeded Fawcett ; and if Pear- 
— was to supersede Braham, the opera would benefit 

y it. 

The Cobourg have had great houses to a Paul Pry, 
written by a Mr. Jerrold. The Surrey are doing very 
badly, while Mathews and Yates are drawing nightly 
crowds, 

PRIVATE THEATRE, CATHERINE-STREET. 
Richara the Third, &c. 

We remember reading, in a previous Number of this 
work, a notice of the conduct of the visitors to this theatre, 
which we, iguoraut of the fact, thought an exaggerated 
account ; but the proceedings of Wednesday (26th,) con- 
vinced us that it was not so. We do verily believe that 
every notorious theatrical ruffian in London had assembled 
—fellows, illiterate and ragged, and whose looks were so 
expressive, that we instinctively kept our hands upon our 
watches and pockets. Before such a “‘ gang,’’ by whom 
the respectable visitors were insulted and annoyed, to per- 
form the play was out of the question. It passed through, 
Richard evincing an accurate knowledge of the text, and 
an apparent understanding of his author. Then follewed 
the screen scene from The School for Scandal; after 
which, a pause of full half an hour occurred ; during 
which time the dresser had, “ in consequeuce of a certain’ 
sum of money, to wit, the sum of 10s., not having been 
paid to him,”” taken away the dresses. Then The Vam- 
pire was attempted. Robert wore a round hat, trowsers, 
Wellington boots, and a tunic; and Lord Ronald walked 
away, “‘ leaving them to settle it how they liked ;”’ Mr. 
Harding, of the East London, however, consented to read 
it, after an apology by Miss Roberts!!! Scenes like these 
should not be permitted; and magisterial interference 
would be well directed towards a place more disorderly 
than a cockpit or a bull-bait, and more injurious, because 
females frequent it. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 














ERRATUM. 
In No. 66, page 34, line 18, for “I seek not,” read 
** 1 reck not.” 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. YATES, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


— 
I never knew so young a body with so olda head.--SHakESPEARE. 
* ¥ * 

Now, plague upon thee! why would’st marry ?---thou mightest 
have hada score of lovers---ah! brave ones, too!---sighing to 
thee, girl !---true worshippers, whose only faith is beauty !---and 
this thou’st lost---for what ?---a husband. Well, well, thou hast 
him now---and so ’tis vain to chide.---My blessing on thee, 
wench,---Old Play. 


Tue name of BRuNTON (our heroine’s maiden appella- 
tion) has been familiar to theatrical readers, for many 
years. The paternal grandfather of the subject of our 
present memoir was at Covent-garden theatre in 1174, 
and ultimately became manager of the Norwich theatre. 
His son, our heroine’s father, was born in 1775, embraced 
the stage in 1795, and made his bow at Covent-garden 
theatre, as Frederick, in Lover’s Vows, on 22d September, 
1800. As no opportunity will, in all probability, present 
itself for making any mention of Mr. Brunton, we may 
perhaps be here excused, for dedicating a little space to a 
consideration of the talents of the father, ere we proceed 
to the memoir of his child. 

Mr. Brunton, from the period we have named, took 
possession of the line of juvenile tragedy, and a consider- 
able portion of the light comedy; and being extremely 
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young, and having great personal advantages, as well as 
very considerable histrionic talent, he became a great fa» 
vourite. ‘The talents of his sister (Mrs. Merry) had paved 
the way to his preferment; and ere three years had elapsed, 
his sixth sister came forward at Covent-garden theatre, as 


Lady Townley. To make any remark on the talent of 


Miss Louisa Brunton would be superfluous. From the re- 
tirement of Miss Farren, (8th April, 1796,) no actress in 
the prescriptive line of genteel comedy, had so much en- 
tranced the town. Her person was tall, lovely, and com- 
manding; and the pleasure her friends felt in her being 
raised to the rank of countess, by her marriage with the 
Earl of Craven, was exceeded by the regret with which 
the town relinquished such an actress. Mr. Brunton’s 
talent was not given proper opportunities of display; and 
Betty, C. Kemble, and Jones, at different periods, deprived 
him of parts in which his excellence was undisputed. Mr. 
Brunton, who had, at intervals, previously managed the 
Brighton theatre, at length resigned his metropolitan en- 
gagement, and subsequently became manager at Birming- 
ham, Lynn, &c. Of Mr.Brunton, many curious anecdotes 
are told; amongst which is the following:—*‘* For his 
benefit, at Birmingham, he got up The North Pole, and 
played the hero; but being called to London, had really 
never read the piece when the night came. ‘ No matter,’ 
said he; ‘ what’s the plot?’ He was informed of that, 
and how each scene ended. ‘ That ’ll do,’ said Brunton, 
and down stairs he went. Mrs. Saville, the heroine, was 
in the greatest trepidation about her cues ; which was not 
much relieved by Brunton’s saying, ‘When I can’t say 
any more, I shall pinch your hand, and then do you begin.’ 
But, wonderful to relate, under all these circumstances, 
the piece was played, and Brunton got as much applause 
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as any one concerned in it.” In addition to the country 
theatres we have named, he was, at one period, proprietor 
of the West London theatre. This house has been face- 
tiously called the worst London theatre; but it certainly 
did not deserve any such title, during the proprietorship 
of Mr. Brunton. Miss Brunron was born in the city of 
Norwich, (a place famous for good living,) on the 2Ist 
January, 1799; and, although we have no doubt that the 
young lady worked very pretty samplers, hemmed her 
papa’s handkerchiefs, &c. &c., in a surprising neat manner, 
yet, as the lawyers sav, we have no evidence before us of 
the fact; we shall therefore proceed to the more advanced 
and important period of her biography. Thus, then, her 
fifteenth year scarce over, the young lady did what few 
ladies of that age do—she reflected as to the best mode of 
being serviceable to her family. Her father then managed 
the Lynn theatre, and she proposed to try her fortune as 
an actress in that town ; and she certainly had one great 
advantage over the rest of the profession, viz. the ear of 
the manager. Doubtless there were many family dialogues 
as to the best character for the debit; and it was at length 
arranged, that Desdemona was the best, particularly as 
Mr. C. Kemble was at Lynn, starring, and would play the 
Moor. Accordingly, on the 15th March, 1815, the gentle 
Desdemona appeared before an audience infinitely superior, 
as judges of acting, and as to number, to what is generally 
seen in country theatres. Lynn is a very theatrical town ; 
and, as the best proof we can give of the taste of the inha- 
bitants, a good comedy will always bring a better house 
than any thing that a manager can announce. ‘The theatre 
itself is superior to any country theatre we have ever been 
in. Our heroine was most rapturously received, and Mr. 
Kemble declared, that he had never witnessed so success- 
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ful, so promising a debit. This observation has been 
made upon first appearances, since the time of Noah. In 
fact, people must say something, and it is as well to say 
pleasant things as not, particularly toa lady. Brunton, 
who watched his daughter’s performance with the discri- 
minating eye of a good actor and a sensible man, con- 
ceived she was more calculated for comedy than tragedy, 
and advised her studying Letitia Hardy; in which she also 
appeared at Lynn, with such complete success, that Ellis- 
ton engaged her to play at Birmingham. She afterwards 
appeared at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Leicester, and 
rapidly established her reputatiomas an actress of superior 
attainments. Mr. Harris, having witnessed her perform- 
ance of several parts, proposed terms for an engagement 
at Covent-garden, where she opened in Letitia Hardy, on 
12th September, 1817. Thus, in two years, this young 
lady accomplished that, which many have spent a life in 
trying to obtain. The daily papers were loud in their 
praises, and the harshest critique of the day contained the 
following observations :— 

** Miss BRUNTON has advantages of youth and figure, 
that operate very powerfully upon the general taste, and 
her toleration in important business is no mean specimen 
of the value attached to those requisites. Her Letitia was 
just such a performance as candour could attend without 
disgust. She seizes the broad and vivid points of the 
character—its hoyden airs and masquerade dancing—with 
that celerity which experience would enable her to com- 
mand ; but, as to any deep and scientific management of 
its duties, we loudly disclaim the imputation which has 
been so lavishly heaped upon her exertions, by the shame- 
less veuality of the diurnal press.’’ 

She then performed Rosalind with equal. success. In 
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Letitia Hardy, she had danced the minuet de la cour, in- 
stead of singing a song, and it had therefore been presumed 
that she could not sing. ‘The bills which announced her 
for Rosalind, made no mention of the cuckoo song, inci- 
dental to the character, and the audience therefore did 
not expect it. When the symphony was commenced, a 
pleasing surprise was excited amongst them, which her 
execution of it converted to the most rapturous applause. 
Sweetness of voice, correctness of execution, depth of 
feeling, and delicacy of taste, are the distinguishing traits 
of her vocal performance. Violante, Olivia, Beatrice, 
Miss Hardcastle, &c. &c., followed in quick succession ; 
and our heroine had the usual run of a successful novelty. 


“ Then comes a frost, a chilling frost.” 


The managers of our theatres ensure this by their out- 
rageous eulogies. Miss BRUNTON’s fame wanted not the 
impetus that managerial paragraphs could give it; and 
when, through their folly, a girl of eighteen was named as 
the successful rival of Mrs, Davison and Mrs, Edwin, dis- 
appointment was the-certain result. 

After the first heat was over, Miss BRUNTON conse- 
quently appeared but little, and her friends were left to 
lament that she had come to town too soon ; and that her 
youth had been injadiciously laid hold of by the cupidity 
of a manager, to ground the improvement of his property, 
on the injury of her prospects. We should not omit to 
mention her very excellent performance of Fanny, (Clan- 
destine Marriage,) after Covent-garden theatre had long 
ceased to afford their managerial patronage to her ex- 
ertions. 

After her inactive service at Covent-garden had expired, 
Miss BRuNTON went into the provinces, from whence she 
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returned to town, and was introduced, on 9th September, 
1822, to the notice of the public, at the West London, in 
the following lines, part of the opening address spoken by 
her father on that occasion. 


“* The Comic Muse may here erect her throne, 
And claim her humble votaries for her own ; 
One of her favour’d daughters will be found, 
Who held her train on neighbouring classic ground : 
Hither she brings Thalia’s sportive wiles, 
And hopes, as there, to court and win your smiles. 
The flower transplanted from its parent bed, 
On other soil may still its fragrance shed ; 
With tint as vivid deck its new parterre, 
And with luxuriant freshness flourish here.” 


At the West London theatre, where Hooper, (now the 
light comedian of Liverpool,) Loveday, Lane, (a good low 


comedian,) Miss Holdaway, were also engaged, we then 
passed many delightful evenings; and Three Weeks after 
Marriage, Rochester, and She Stoops to Conquer, were 
played in a style far superior to what we generally see even 
in our national theatres. The improvement Miss Brun- 
TON had made was evident, and her ardour in her father’s 
theatre was no less praiseworthy. 

The West London scheme ended disastrously, and Miss 
BRUNTON “ retired to the glades.”” Her provincial suc- 
cess was very great; but, in the country, she found some- 
thing more gratifying even than applause, in the person of 
alover. Whilst Miss BRUNTON wag a member of Covent- 
garden theatre, Mr. Yates appeared there; but, we are 
informed, that nothing but admiration on the gentleman's 
part was the result of that collision; that they met after- 
wards in the country; that Mr. Yates, who has played 
Romeo as well as Buskin, pleaded his cause with all the 
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fervency of passion, and succeeded so well, that, in a very 
short period, the bills of the theatre announced Rosalind 
by Mrs. YATEs, (late Miss BRUNTON.) 

This marriage occasioned a schism, at the time, be- 
tween this lady’s family and Mr. Yates. We are happy 
to hear that they are now reconciled. Mr. Yates is a gen- 
tleman as well as a man of talent, and the lady could not 
probably have made a happier, though she might have 
made a wealthier choice. 

Whilst Mr. Yates managed the Cheltenham theatre, Mrs. 
Yates performed there; and, during the races, (1824,) 
she was robbed, on the course, of her reticule and its con- 
tents: on which occasion, some witlings were exceedingly 
jocose on the extraordinary circumstance of a married 
couple being so engrossed by each other, as not to notice 
their loss. 

Mrs. YATES made her appearance, two seasons since, at 
Drury-lane, and played many leading characters in comedy 
with great effect; but the policy of thai house has lately 
excluded ‘* comedy” altogether, and our heroine has 
therefore fewer opportunities of display, than the town or 
her friends may desire. She has been cast some weak 
parts, in some puerile farces, that have scarcely existed 
their moment at Drury; but, acting on the admirable 
maxim of doing ever so little, well, she has retained the 
bright estimation of her auditors, notwithstanding the 
leaden weight of inefficiency by which she was encom- 
passed. 

The following remarks, made upon her talent in 1818, 
are applicable to their farther development now; and we 
therefore give them a place, before we proceed to state 
our own opinions of her talent. 

“« Her principal claim to general approbation is founded 
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on her natural and spontaneons adoption of the best 
school of acting; too young to play from imitation, she 
brings to mind strong recollections in the old-admirers of 
Mrs. Abingdon and Miss Farren. That chaste, lady-like 
style of acting, which displays all requisite vivacity, re- 
moved from forwardness and flippancy, a natural and 
fascinating playfulness, an interesting naiveté, and a re- 
fined vivacity, combined with all necessary energy and 
correct feeling, are the qualifications we admire in Miss 
Brunton ; and there is added to this, a charm, which we 
can resolve into no other than the old expressive French 
epithet of a je ne scai quoi, which pervades her acting, 
and distinguishes it from any other performer of the 
present day.” 

Such was (with some allowances for over-colouring) 
Miss BrunNTON, eight years-since. She now breaks upon 
us, improved in her person, in her knowledge of the 
mechanical part of her profession, and in self-possession. 

Since Drury has been enlivened by the presence of our 
hervine, few, very few opportunities have been afforded 
her of appearing in comedy, Indeed, it is reported of the 
establishment to which her talent is devoted, that one of 
its managers declared, “‘ they would never engage a comedy 
eompany again.”’ In the limited appearances of Mrs. YaTEs, 
she has contrived to make an indelible impression on her 
auditors; and is, without any exception, the best actress 
of genteel comedy now on the boards, whose age cor- 
responds with the character she represents. She has not 
the humour or the tact of Mrs. Davison; she has mote 
elegance—she has more nature, and infinitely more real 





vivacity, than Mrs. Chatterley; and is, by many many de- 
grees, a better actress than Miss Chester. 
Had Mrs. YaTes existed in days gone by, before the 
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Juror operandi had banished Thalia and Melpomene to the 


“ provinces, and turned our national theatres into little better 
of than splendid concert-rooms, she would speedily have be- 
= come a star of attraction in the metropolis. She is now 
Be just what we remember her aunt to have been, except 
ad that Lady Craven, from her height, had a more command- 
_ ing air, and, if we may so term it, a haughtier style of 
ad acting. : 
ss Some observations that appeared in the early numbers 


ve of this work, (see Browne and Sherwin, Vols. I. and IL, 
oh j and particularly the Memoir of Miss Lacy, Vol. IV.) are f 
applicable to the case of our heroine. She has not practice 

enough in her art, to enable her to retain all that finish 
that she has lately acquired. We never pass those enor- 
:) mous buildings, licensed to perform tragedy and comedy, 
but we sigh to think of the talent that is immolated at the 
shrine cf splendour; and cast back our view on the days 



























l 
9 when Jordan, Munden, or Quick, were attractions enough, 
ir without having the bills infested with notices of the exer- 
d tions of ‘‘ Grieve, Marinari, and assistants.’”’ It is not to 
e deprecate the exertions of artists that we say this. When 
of they are employed to aid the drama, we rejoice at the { 
ly success of their efforts; but it is with real sorrow that we f 
q see their genius employed in exploding it; and that where | 
r we formerly went to enjoy the wit of Congreve, Wycherly, } 
8 and Farquhar, and witness the unveiling of nature by the i 
5 powers of mind, we now go to gaze at productions on 
" canvas, (which, however beautifully executed, cannot, f 
e from many causes, stand the test of examination as real 
1 works of art,*) and to have our ears tickled with the 

* We need not remind our readers of the sacrifices of 
C nature to effect, and of beauty of tint to show, necessary for 
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mysteries of music. ‘This is the era of education; and let 
us hope the drama may yet regain its pristine station, as 
the inteJlectual amusement of the people. 

Mrs. YATEs sings pleasingly; dances delightfully; is 
about the middle size; with pleasing and expressive fea- 
tures; and is, in private life, as amiable and unassuming, 
as in public she is talented and entertaining. 





productions of an immense size to be executed quickly, and ul- 
timately exhibited by gas-light to persons, numbers of whom 
sit at the distance of two hundred feet from the object dis- 
played. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 


—_ 


Tue following lines are the production of a gentleman, 
now of some repute as a dramatic writer, and are, we 
think, worthy of a reprint. 

THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 1816. 
A stands for Abbott, who, though he yet procul est, 

One day will gain a high rank on the stage ; 
And B denotes Braham, the sweet little vocalist, 

Born to delight and astonish the age. 

Then there’s Blanchard, with mirth and dry humour 
abounding ; 

And Booth, who, though small, as an actress is great ; 
With Burrell, whose melody sweetly is sounding ; 

And Bartley, whose talents they much overrate. 

Let C stand for Conway, whose person and high rant 

Have crazed half the heads of the women in town ; 
And Cobham, who made his debit in the tyrant, 

But couldn’t contrive to make Richard go down. 

Sure D denotes Dowton, the first of comedians ; 

Duruset and Dickons, for melody known ; 

Decamp, who’s the vilest by far of tragedians ; 

Davison, mark’d by Thalia her own. 

And Davenport too, whose Old Woman surpasses 

All that the Dangies of former days knew ; 

With poor Mrs. Dobbs, whose renown all a farce is, 

Light as a bubble, and transient too. 

E denotes Emery, blunt and unpolish’d, 

His equal you’ll ne’er in a Countryman meet ; 
Elliston, who his own fame has demolish’d; 

And Edwin, brimfull of false pride and conceit. 

F must mean Farley, with accents of thunder, 

Tearing a passion to tatters and rags; 

Foote, whose sweet face claims my homage and wonder ; 

And Fawcett, who ne’er in activity flags. 
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G denotes Glover, a pattern for actresses ; 
Gibbs, who in chambermaids ever must charm ; 
Grimaldi, who makes our sides ache at his practices, 
Comical face, and distortions of form. 
Hi stands for Harley, eternally bustling ; 
Horn, with the face of an angel of light ; 
Harlowe, with humour each limb and each muscle in ; 
Hughes, whose Urganda must ever delight. 
I denotes Incledon, lip-licking quayerer ; 
Jordan, of Nature the darling and pride, 
Tho’ Age his stern wand is beginning to wave o’er her, 
Still she’s unrivall’d, it can’t be denied. 
Then Johnstone comes next, who in Pats and in Dennises 
Rival ne’er met, and no rival need fear ; 
And Jones, who so vastly familiar at Venice is, 
The Doge at his benefit deign,d to appear. 
Then K denotes Kean, who, although he has merit, 
Must yield to great Kemble the palm of renown ; 
And Knight, who pert characters plays with such spirit, 
As is only excelled by his simpleton clown. 
Lo! Kelly appears—you may praise O’Neill’s grace, 
sir ! 
And swear that she’s Nature’s own dear little elf ; 
Yet, surely, to Fanny, O’ Neill must give place, sir, 
Since every one knows that she’s Nature herself. 
And now then for L, but, Lord bless my poor head, 
sir, 
I’d nearly forgotten C. Kemble and spouse ; 
Tho’ nought very strong in their praise can be said, sir, 
They’re far from contemptible, all the world knows. 
L stands for Liston, in whose comic countenance 
Such wonderful fun and dry humour are seen, 
That were [e’en banished to some barren mountain hence, 
Thinking on’t there would enliven my spleen. 
Nor let us forget his dear rib, who, though smaller 
Than any performer you’ll find on the stage, 
Did height go by merit, would quickly be taller 
Than half her compeers, you may safely engage. 
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Ye Gods! who comes next, with that exquisite figure, 
That heavenly face, and that bosom of snow ?— 
Young Cupid thus answers, whilst pulling his trigger, 
«“ *Tis Mardyn, the fairest of mortals below ;”’ 
And now I must notice, as sure ’tis my duty, 
Miss Matthews, the sprightly, the pretty, and good ; 
Whose eyes, in the silent confession of beauty, 
Say “ only for something I certainly would.”’ 
See, Munden appears, with his visage distorted, 
His tongue hanging out, and his mouth all awry ; 
Since actors in ranks and in classes are sorted, 
He’s prince of the mummers, sure none will deny. 
To him succeeds Mathews, Thalia’s gay votary, 
Brimfull of fan, and of mimics the first ; 
His ludicrous tones, and his comical mouth awry, 
Make us all laugh till we’re ready to burst. 
In N I’ve but one name, but that one’s a thumper, 
*Tis Nash, the sweet songstress, who wins every heart ; 
Her merits are doubtless deserving a bumper, F 
So here’s to her health, in a brimmer of port. 
What odd fish comes next ?—Why it surely is Oxberry, 
Dress’d up for Stephen, that exquisite ass ; 
Of all the comedians who strive to make folks merry, 
Certainly none this droll creature surpass. 
And now follows Orger, whose figure enchanting 
Dame Nature sure form’d in her happiest mood ; 
Then O’ Neill, who, despising all raving and ranting, 
Makes a heart feel, though ’twere carv’d out of 
wood. 
See, here comes Miss Poole, in whose ringlets sly Cupid 
Lies shelter’d, and sad havoc makes ’mongst the 
beaux ; 
Powell succeeds her, who, drowsy and stupid, 
Quickly his auditors lulls to repose. 
Pope, too, I notice, a bird of the same feather, 
Boist’rous and silly, conceited and vain ; 
Who, taking the hint about ‘ be not too tame neither,” 
Splits the poor ears of the groundlings In twain. : 
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He’s follow’d by Palmer, a sturdy stage veteran ; 
Pyne, a mere puppet, without sense or grace ; 
From a turnip 1 think I could carve a far better man, 
Doubtless I’d put as much sense in the face. 
Of Penley the elder, and Penley the younger, 
I’ve litule to say, either cruel or kind ; 
And as for poor Phillips, I see him no longer, 
He’s gone, but has not left his equal behind. 
To P succeeds Q, but as never a name, sir, 
Commencing therewith can I find in my list, 
For what can’t be help’d you the bard mustn’t blame, sir, 
Set Q in a corner—’ twill never be miss’d, 
What horrible clamour my ears is assailing ? 
’Tis Raymond, who enters with hideous roar s 
Whilst Taste the intrusion is loudly bewailing, 
And poor Common Sense flies alarm’d to the door. 
To him succeeds Rae, whom scarce three on the stage, 
sir, 
In his well-deserved honours are fit to supplant ; 
And yet there are times, when I’ll boldly engage, sir, 
Not Raymond himself shall surpass him in rant. 
Renaud now approaches, all whimp’ring and whining, 
Monotony surely has mark’d her its own ; 
Let her act what she may, be she glad or repining, 
’Tis all murmur’d out in the same hollow tone. 
Be silent, ye gods, be attentive, ye doxies, 
Great Siddons advances, the drama’s fam’d queen ; 
What shouts of applause rend the pit and the boxes, 
To hail the proud boast of the grand tragic scene. 
And next follows Stephens, whose exquisite melody 
Sweetly beguiles us of trouble and woe ; 
Then Sinclair, at whose approach girls cry out ** Well-a- 
day, 
What a spruce man, what a sweet pretty beau !”’ 
Simmons I note, too, by no means a mummer vile ; 
Smith’s bass and tenor, a notable pair ; 
Nor must I forget the delicious Miss Somerville, 
Women like her are confoundedly rare. 
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T stands for Terry, whom few can surpass, sir ; 
Lovely Miss Tidswell, as fair as the day ; 
Tokely, with visage well furnished with brass, sir, 
And Taylor, whose merit sure none will gainsay. 
With U and with V, I am in a predicament, 
Not a name ’gins with either, I vow and declare. 
O’er the lists of both houses, through thin and through 
thick I went, 
But the devil a V or a U found I there. 
I'd much better luck with the next letter—W. 
There I found Wallack, a youth of renown ; 
And Wewitzer, too, than whose Frenchmen ’twould 
trouble you 
Better to find or in country or town. 
X again pos’d me, for there 1 found no name 
Of man or of Woman, although I search’d long ; 
So to Y I proceeded, and there I found more game, 


For quickly 1 pitch’d on the excellent Young ; 
With him I conclude, and perchance my conciusion 
Will fill all my readers with eager delight ; 
So, begging your pardon for this long intrusion, 
Sweet gentles and simples, a very good night. 
DANGLE, JUN. 


ON ACTING. 


Histrionic talent is not so rare a gift as some imagine: 
it is both over-rated and over-paid. That the requisites 
for a first-rate actor demand a combination not easily to 
be found, is an erroneous assumption ; ascribable, perhaps, 
to the following causes:—The market for this kind of 
talent must always be understocked ; because very few of 
those who are really qualified to gain theatrical fame, will 
condescend to start for it. To succeed, the candidate 
must be a gentleman by nature, and a scholar by educa- 
tion. There are many who can boast of this union; but 
out of that many, how few are there that would seek or 
desire theatrical celebrity. The metropolitan theatre, 
therefore, can only be recruited from the best samples 
which the provincial theatres will afford; and this is a 
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market, abundant as to quantity, but extremely deficient 
as to quality. Johnson told Garrick, that he and his pro- 
fession were mutually indebted to each other. ‘* Yow 
profession,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ has made you rich, and 
you have made your profession respectable.””, Such men as 
Smith, Garrick, Kemble, and Young, might do honour to 
any profession; and would, perhaps, have succeeded in 
any; but their attempting success in this department, is 
much more extraordinary than their attaining it; for, in 
general, those who possess the necessary qualifications for 
an actor, also think they deserve to be something better; 
and this feeling dictates a more respectable arena, Neither 
is the title to talent, bestowed by the suffrages of a metro- 
politan audience, always unequivocal. Such an audience 
is, indeed, a tribunal from which an actor has no appeal; 
but there are many audiences who conspire to warp and 
to bias its judgment; and it often happens, that it is more 
difficult to please a country audience thin a London one. 
In a country theatre, there is nothing to bribe our deci- 
sions: the principal actor is badly supported, and must 
depend solely on himself. In a Lendon theatre, the blaze 
of light and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the skill 
of the orchestra, are ali adscititious attractions, acting ay 
avant couriers for the performer, and predisposing us to be 
pleased. Add to this, the extended magnificence of a 
metropolitan stage defends the actor from that micros- 
copic scrutiny to which he must submit in the country. 
We should also remember, that, at times, it requires more 
courage to praise than to censure; and the metropolitan 
actor will always have this advantage over the provincial— 
if we are pleased, our taste is flattered in the one instance, 
but suspected in the other. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
—f—— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Aladdin. 

‘Tue long-expected operatic romance has at length been 
produced ; and produced, at length, it was; inasmuch as 
the very first act occupied two hours and a quarter. The 
piece was produced in a hurry, and represented in so im- 
perfect a state, as to be an insult to the public, and a dis- 
grace to the theatre. This is not the first instance, of 
late, of Elliston’s cupidity getting the better of his pru- 
deuce, or duty to the public. Oberon was rehearsing here 
on the very night of its production. The consequence of 
all this is, that the pieces have not a fair chance of success, 
aud that” the manager’s avarice defeats itself. Aladdin 
hung heavily; aud, perhaps, national feeling alone pre- 
vented its utter condemnation. It was considered that 
Messrs. Weber aud Bishop had fairly entered the ring to- 
gether ; and John Bull was too good a second to say 
enough, after the frs¢ round. Weber’s presence, (for he 
appeared in the boxes,) perhaps, aided the success of the 
piece on this very principle. Mr. Sinclair, it seems, by a 
letter he has addressed to the journals, had one of his 
songs sent him only twenty-four hours before the per- 
formance of the piece; and this song he very wisely 
omitted. Had he omitted the songs he did attempt, it 
would have been better for his reputation. Horn really 
astonished us: his voice has improved wonderfully, and 
he acted with great spirit. Miss Stephens brought all her 
faults to bear: we loved her for the very errors of her 
persouaticn. Her Aladdin is one of the most feminine 
performances we ever beheld: it is no more like a wild 
truant boy, than we are like Belvzdera: but it is the more 
beautiful, the more delightful, from that very circumstance. 
Mrs. Davison, out of her element, made us regret the pros- 
titution of first-rate talent, to the delivery of rubbish be- 
low even derision or contempt. Mr, Harley and Mr, 
Browne laboured very assiduously to extract some humour 
from the dullest passages: their assiduity was thrown 
away—the thing being impossible. And now for the 
great performer of the night, Bisuop. In the first place, 
Lever was ccmposer shackled by such utter nonsense, as 
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the villainous lines to which he was condemned to put 
music. Secondly, he has evidently been the victim to 
managerial impatience. To do hi.sself and the public 
justice, he should have taken more time. The circum- 
stance of the overture being encored, is no proof of its 
excellence—that sort of thing is the rage now. ‘This 
opera is decidedly inferior to his Maniac; and we are 
sorry to observe that he has gone out of his way, to imitate 
the peculiarities of Weber. This opera seems tu have 
been composed with Der Freeschiitz ringing in his ears. 
This is one of Mr. Bishop’s weaknesses. We remember 
when Rossini was ‘* up,” he did the same thing with re- 
gard to that composer. We regret that Bishop, who, in 
the real essential of opera composition, melody-making, 
is superior to either Weber or Rossini, should, by a servile 
imitation, fall below both. Shield never did this; and 
Shield would be a much better model for Mr. Bishop, than 
any German or Italian now in existence. 

Aladdin was advertised for the 6th, but withdrawn from 
the bills, and William Tell announced by special desire. 
It is fitting this despicable trick should be exposed. Miss 
Stephens was, on the Friday night, exceedingly unwell ; 
and her indisposition increasing, made it necessary to 
substitute anether piece on the following evening. ‘The 
special desire was, of course, Elliston’s. 

WHITSUN EVE. 

A Concert will tuke place this evening, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, for the benefit of a Mr. Randall, 
whom our readers may remember as a favourite vocalist 
at Sadler’s Wells. He is suffering under extreme ill health, 
and his professional friends have come forward gratuitously 
in his behalf. Pearman, Isaacs, Yurnold, Fitzwilliam, G. 
Smith, Tinney, Mears, and Hudson; and Misses Cuhitt, 
Goward, Helme, Healey, and Tunstall, promise a delightful 
treat; and as tickets, at the moderate charge of 4s. 6d., 
may be obtained at the room, we trust the claim of this 
deserving gentleman will not be forgotten. 

ERRATA, 

{un our last, by a strange inadvertency, the name of Braham 
siands instead of Bland, (page 54, line 2.) We have also 
made Mr. Macready four years older than he really is— 
that gentleman being only now iu his thirty-third year. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


JOHN COOPER, 


(oF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN.) 


i 
Correct, not striking---skilful, but not new, 
* . + 


In action graceful, and in judgment clear.---Van Dy«. 
+ . ~ 


‘“* Proprium hoc esse prudentis, conciliare sibi animos bomi- 
num, et ad usus suos adjungere.” 


ee 


Our present hero affords a glorious instance of the 
effect of industry aud prudence, and its mastery over birth, 
education, and the lack of brilliant talent. Joun CoopEer 
was born at Bath, where his father was, at the period of 
his son’s birth, (1790,) a journeyman locksmith. Young 
CooPER was sent to a respectable day-school, where he 
was taught the three graces*of common education—read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering ; and, at the age of fourteen, 
relinquished the academy for the counter, and was ap- 
prenticed to a mop and brush-maker. Two or three years 
passed away, and our hero seemed well contented with the 
humble sphere of life to which fate had consigned him ; 
but as manhood began to dawn upon him, his mind ex- 
panded, and he sighed for loftier flights. About this pe- 
riod, a Mr. Williams, a printer at Bath, instituted a private 
theatre of much respectability, at which Miss Sarah Cooke, 
(now the beautiful and fascinating Mrs, West,) Williams, 
(now of Drury-lane,) Miss Cooke, (now Mrs. Waylett,) 

Vot. V.— 69. F 
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‘To this dramatic institution 
JoHN CooPeR gained admission. ‘* He no sooner saw, 


and many others, did enact. 


than he loved’ the profession of an actor, and immedi- 
ately embraced. an offer of trying his talent upon the stage. 
Of the freaks of his boyhood, our notes present us with a 
few anecdotes, one of the most amusing of which we shall 
record. Mr. Cooper, sen., it appears, was averse to his 
son’s scenic studies, and obtaining information of his in- 
tention to perform on a particular night, resolved to dis- 
turb the community. The juvenile actors, in their ignorance 
of this fact, were proceeding with the Lover’s Vows— 
Amelia Wildenhaim, Mrs. West; Baron Wildenhaim, by 
our hero—when, suddenly, an entrée, neither O.P. nor 
P.S., but right through the auditory to the stage, was 
effected by the father of our hero, backed by some worins 
and maggots of the law. Discretion, it is said, is the 
better part of valour, and good generalship is shewn in a 
retreat. So thought young Cooper; for, hastily gathering 
up his everyday costume, he escaped through a window, 
and, in the trunks of Wildenhaim, and the coat of Joun 
Cooper, returned to his master’s dwelling, leaving the 
warmth of parental anger to relax at leisure.* 








* Our readers may have had few opportunities of ascertaining 
what a London private theatre really is. We therefore deem the 
present a favourable opportunity of presenting a knowledge 
that may be useful to parents, as well as precautionary to 
youth. In 1814, there existed the Minor Theatre, in Catherine- 
street; one in Berwick-street; another in Gloucester-street, 
Tottenham-court-road ; a fourth in Sutton-street, Soho; anda 
fifth, called The Dominion of Fancy, in the Strand. The sys- 
tem at each of these houses was precisely similar. You paid 
from £10 down to £4 for the houses, according to their re- 
spective repute; for which the proprietor furnished lights, 
dresses, aud music. The person thus taking the house, then 
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Stage mania strengthens by opposition; and the more 
Mr. Cooper, sen., kept on remonstrating, the more Mr. 





put up a cast of a play; a copy of one of which, as a curiosity, 
we subjoin. 
MINOR THEATRE. 
IRON CHEST, 
Characters. Amount. Name of persontaking it. 
Sir Edward Mortimer, £1 10 Mr. 
Wilford . - 1 1 Mr. 
Fitcharding a 15 Mr. 
Adam Winterton - Mr. Barnes. 
Old Rawbold . Mr. Lewis. 
Samson - Mr. Barrett. 
Armstrong Mr. 
Orson - Mr. 
Ist Robber Mr. Simpson. 
2d Ditto - Mr. 
3d Ditto - Mr. 
4th Ditto - Mr. 
Robbers’ Boy Mr. 
Servant - Mr. 
Lady Helen Miss Byrne. 
Barbara - Miss Brown. 
Blanch - . Miss Sloman. 
Judith - Miss Lewis. 


i 


6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 


Thus it will be perceived, £7. 8s. was realised by the play 5; 
and, as the farce and interlude were calculated to raise £6 more, 
there was some profit connected with the trouble of getting up 
this sort of exhibition. These casts were publicly exposed in 
the theatre, and the merest stranger might put his name oppo- 
site the character, pay the deposit, and it would be his. This 
system needs no remark: it is its own commentary. The cast 
we have given, we had from the proprietor of “The Minor,’ 
and its date is 1815. Since that period, The Doininion of Fatcy, 
Gloucester-street theatre, and that in Sutton-street, have closed, 
and their loss has been supplied by one in Rawstorne-place, one 
in John-street, Wilmington-square, and another in the vicinity 
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Cooper, jun., kept on acting. And it was evident that he 
was gradually improving; though, at this period, we are 





of the Commercial-road. These places are not, cannot be, re- 
spectable; for any one bringing the necessary sum, may strut 
forth as Hamlet, and no enquiry into character or capability 
takes place. Of the females who appear at these places, we 
would speak tenderly; but our experience tells us, that if not 
vicious at first, they generally become so; and, out of eight 
ladies, who, some dozen years since, shone in these circles, two 
only married, whilst the remaining six embraced a path of life, 
the practice of which is horror, infamy, and degradation, and 
the end of which is disease and early death.* A noted fre- 
quenter of these places ended his days at the gallows, for for- 
gery; another was transported, as one of the “ rescue gang ;” 
some of the stars of these theatres have been since reduced to 
mendicity ; and the instances where any of them have risen in 
the profession they thus practised, are few indeed. 

What we have described are public private theatres, 7. e. 
theatres that any individuals may hire. Ofa very different de- 
scription is that highly respectable establishment in Wilson- 
street; the proprietor of which, Mr. Pym, never admits any 
subscriber under twenty-one, or without a proper enquiry into 
his character. A Mr. W------- has also established a private 
theatre in the metropolis, on the most'respectable footing; but 
it is wholly devoted to the entertainment and exertions of his 
private friends. 

At the “ public private theatres,” it is positively a rare thing 
to hear our language decently spoken. The grossest vulgar- 
isms, substitutions of the » for w, aspirations, and mispronun- 
ciations, are invariable attendants. The words of the author 
are seldom learnt by the actors, and it is not unusual to see 

* As, amongst our readers, there may be some who were 
acquainted with the theatres we have alluded to, at the period 
we name, we give the initials of the eight ladies. To put their 
names at length, would be tv violate feelings already deeply 
probed. Miss B., Miss E. B., Miss W., Miss B., Miss I., Miss F., 
Miss S., Miss B. 
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told he did what is called ‘‘ knock about the h’s’’ with 
desperate perversity. Studious attention, however, con- 
quered the effects of habit; and, at the age of twenty, or 
thereabouts, Mr. Cooper was'a very fine young man, and 
avery promising actor. About this period he attracted 
the notice of the Bath manager, and about the close of 
1810, made his first public attempt at the theatre of that 
city, as Inkle. He afterwards performed Captain Urwin, 
(Every One has his Fault ;) and then, we think, went to 
Cheltenham ; and from thence, at the instance of Mr. Di- 
mond, he was transferred to the Haymarket theatre. His 
father, finding it useless farther to oppose his inclinations, 
advanced a sum of money, to induce his master to cancel 
the indentures, and Cooper gave over all his attentions to 
“mops and brooms,” for the study of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene. 

He appeared, on the 15th May, 1811], at the Haymarket, 
as Count Montalban; Jones making his first appearance 
there, the same night, as Rolando. Mr.Coorer remained 
but one season at the Haymarket, at a salary of £4 per 
week. 

One instance of Mr. Cooper’s early industry and un- 
wearied attention is worthy of record. He is said to have 
been perfect in four hundred parts, previous to his appear- 
ing at the Bath theatre. 





four parts read in one piece. The performers are annoyed by 
the interruptions of their brethren, who attend in front, to 
“Lark” the image of their own misdoings. This is an un- 
exaggerated description of scenes occurring every week, at 
least, at two of the theatres we have named. They are men- 
tally and morally injurious; and we do hope that parents, who 
read these pages, will look with an eye of scrutiny at the places 
their children frequent. 
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After the close of the Haymarket theatre, Mr. Coorri 
went, we think, to Reading ; and subsequently to Croydon, 
to lead; and from thence to Swansea, where Cherry was 
manager. At Swansea he succeeded Vandenhoff, who, 
though subsequently a great favourite at Liverpool, mad 
no impression at Bath, and had absolutely failed at Swan- 
sea. Mr. Cooper met that kind of reception there, that 
is known by the term endurance, and was acknowledged 
to be a respectable actor. After this, he appeared and led 
at Liverpool, until he was supplanted by the very man lx 
had previously succeeded; Mr. Coorer then played seconds 
to Vandenhoff, and appeared in all the graver parts of 
comedy—Doricourt, Falkland, &c. &c.—Browne, now o 
Drury, playing Flutter, Sir Brilliant Fashion, &c. 

Our hero also performed in Scotland, where, as well a: § 
at Liverpool, he played Jafier, Romeo, Hastings, Beverley, 
and other characters, to Miss O’Neill, with whom he is 
said to have fallen in love ; prudence, however, it seems, 
enabled him to get the better ‘‘ of that cursed disease, that’s 
cured without the doctor.”’ i 

Two years previously to Mr.Coorer’s appearance in 
town, he received an offer from Drury; but he refused to 
sign the articles, containing a clause for dismissal at th: b 
manager’s option, at the end of the first season. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles secured provincial honours, er: 
he trusted his Virginius to the pitiless storm of the m« 
tropolis, and our hero was the original Virginius; a part 
which he performed so much to the author’s satisfaction, 


















that that gentleman gave him a strong letter of recom- 
mendation to Hazlitt, the dramatic critic ; which letter, on 
his arrival in London, Mr. Cooper studiously sought to 







deliver in person, but Hazlitt very properly avoided th: 





meeting, it being one of that gentleman’s resolutions 
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“ never to meet a man in private, whom he might have 
cause to criticise in public.’”” We feel pleasure in giving 
insertion to this fact, as a lesson to those gentlemen who 
take their midnight cups with actors, and compose criti- 
cisms in the company of the very beings criticised. Had 
Mr. Hazlitt’s sentiments been more generally known, it 
must have raised the character of his criticisms, at least as 
far as impartiality is concerned ; and it would have saved 
our hero several unsatisfactory walks to the lodgings of 
the critic. 

Previously to bringing Mr. Cooper to London, let us 
relate a family anecdote, that occurred at Manchester. 
Whilst there, his father visited him, to pay over a small 
sum of money that came by bequest to our hero: amongst 
other subjects of conversation, his father declared his love 
for a very fine girl, who, unfortunately for his family ho- 
nour, was his servant. Cooper was very indignant at the 
idea of this alliance; but, as the money was softening his 
prejudices, and filial duty was mellowing the toues of his 
displeasure, he added, ‘‘ Not, my dear father, that 7 ought 
to dictate to you ”” No,” replied the father, ‘‘ save 
yourself that trouble—/ married her two months ago.” 
This system of asking advice after action, is more common 
than most people imagine ; though few, like Mr. Cooper, 
sen., are ingenuous enough tu own it. 

Mr, Cooper entered into a negociation with the manager 
of Drury, and wished to have tried his footing in the me- 
tropolis, as Rolla; circumstances, however, prevented 
this, and he appeared as Romeo. 

Mr. CooPper commenced and continued a career of active 
service at Drury; sometimes dividing the first business 
with Wallack and Booth; at other times playing light 
comedy—Bromley, Tom King—(of both of which charac- 

r4 
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ters he was the original ;) and oftener playing seconds in 
tragedy. 

Mr. CooPer joined the company at the Haymarket, 
where he played the few serious parts required in a house 
dedicated to farces ; and was ultimately transplanted from 
Drury to Covent-garden theatre, at the particular instance 
of Mr. C. Kemble, at the large salary of £16 per week. 
Mr. Kemble, it is well known, felicitated the management 
upon the acquisition of such an actor as our hero, Why, 
we know not. Mr. Coorer has also been, for two seasons, 
at the English Opera-house; during one of which, we 
think, he only appeared three times. 

Mr. Cooper, like his father, it seems, has more than 
once felt the tender passion. We have before alluded to 
his love for Miss O’Neill; he is said also to have owned 
the power of Miss Cooke’s charms, ere Mr. W. West made 
her irrevocably his. At the period of his appearance at 
Bath, too, the gossips of that city gave him to a young 
lady, a milliner, there; with whom, we are informed, our 
hero was really on the brink of that dangerous step, ma- 
trimony. But though he avoided this rosy precipice, we 
are well assured he has made arrangements which abund- 
antly prove his approbation of that passage of scripture, 
that avers—“‘ It is not meet that man should live alone.” 

Mr. Cooper employs his leisure hours in giving lessons 
in elocution to silly young gentlemen, who have imbibed 
an infatuation for the drama. ‘This system of having 
pupils is carried on to a dangerous extent in London. 
Mr. Thompson of Drury-lane has several pupils; so has 
Mr. Buckingham of the Surrey, and many others. Now, 
what any one of the three gentlemen we have named, can 
possibly undertake to teach, we are at a loss to guess; 
and we have no hesitation in deprecating it as a mean 
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method of obtaining money, and as calculated to bring 
into a precarious profession many respectable young per- 
sons, who would be much more happy and much more 
respected behind a desk or behind a counter. 

We have before hinted our aversion to enter so minutely 
into the details of private life as our predecessor, but in 
the case of Mr.Cooper it is pleasurable todo so. We 
sheuld do injustice to our feelings, did we not declare, 
that, in every particular of conduct that can distinguish 
the gentleman, Mr. Coorer is scrupulously exact, and 
strictly honourable. No disgusting habits of profligacy 
and drunkenness (held out as the insignia of genius, when 
they are only occasionally its attendants) disgrace him: 
honest in his dealings—temperate in his enjoyments—he 
has left an unblemished reputation in every town to which 
his theatrical pursuits have led him. We know that the 
charge of excessive parsimony has been laid against our 
hero, but we must look from whence such a charge pro- 
ceeds ; and even admitting such to be the fact, we are not 
inclined to visit it with peculiar displeasure. .Parsimony 
often builds an hospital, where prodigality provides in- 
mates for it; and the man who was bred in poverty, is 
more deserving of praise than blame, if he endeavours to 
save that which by labour alone has been obtained. The 
writer of the preceding volumes was of that erratic dis- 
position, that dispenses praise to those acts of apparent 
benevolence that are, in reality, rather displays than proofs 
of charity, and, as in the case of Mrs. Coutts, was apt to 
let his warm imagination convert ostentation into bene- 
volenee; but we, who have seen more summers, with 
pleasure record an approval of that path of prudence and 
rectitude, that made Bannister retire with competence— 
raised Johnstone from the lowness of his origin—blessed 
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Quick with a cot and plenty—and made Munden worth a 
plum. It would be hurtful to our own feelings to mention 
names, to illustrate the reverse of this picture; but of the 
heedless sons of pleasure, who enjoyed large salaries in 
London theatres, we cannot but remember, one died 
pennyless in a foreign country—another lived and died in 
beggary—a third (yet as young as onr hero) presents the 
appearance of a mendicant daily to our view—and the 
greatest. favourite ef the present century went to another 
quarter of the globe to declare, “‘ that he was a bankrupt 
both in fortune and reputation.” 

The even and respectable tenor of our hero’s life has 
left us little to record. We have a note of a quarrel he- 
tween Mr. Cooper and Mr. Browne, at Liverpool ; but the 
parties were speedily (and without bloodshed) reconciled. 

Mr. Coorer’s study is not remarkably quick, but his 
retention is uncommon; and he is supposed to be now the 
best-studied man upon the stage, He is so extremely 
near-sighted, that, when fencing, he can scarcely see his 
antagonist. 

His engagement at Covent-garden has not given him 
many opportanities of sustaining first-rate parts, though 
he has once or twice appeared as Rob Roy and Cassius ; 
he played Inkle to the Yarico of Miss M. Tree, and sau 
the duet in a pleasing manner. 

Our notions of Mr. Coorer’s histrionic talent are not 
very great. He appears to us little better now than when 
he made his bow, a trembling candidate for metropolitan 
favour, fifteen years ago. His provincial practice has given 
him confidence, a knowledge of stage-business, and greate: 
steadiness 3 but it has given him little fire, and no origi- 
nality. To the class of the respectables he decidedly 
belongs; and those who turn to an extract from 7/¢ 
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Evaminer, contained in the Memoir of Gattie, No. 51, will 
find a portrait that exactly suits our notions of Mr. Coorer. 
When he first appeared at Drury, we compared his tragedy 
to what we remember Mr. Elliston’s to have been ; and it 
certainly bore some resemblance to it ; but it wanted even 
Elliston’s happy absurdities; for the monarch of Drury, 
blunderivg as he did, now-and-then struck a flash which 
convinced us that the real fire of tragedy existed within 
him, however difficult it might be to awaken it. 

As it is a common error to class Mr. Cooper above his 
rauk in the profession, we shall enter into a more minute 
view of his talents than our wishes or the importance of 
the subject might dictate; and we do so, because, if in 
error, we would show our readers it is not the error of 
inattention, but that we have really studied the artist, ere 
we attempted to reprehend him. 

Just as good an actor as art, without one spark of 
genius, or any effort of the mind, could make, has been 
made in the person of Mr.Coorer, Coldly correct, scru- 
pulously exact, minutely perfect, are his qualifications ; 
he is about as much like a real first-rate actor, as a fine 
statue is to a living being; and we as naturally prefer the 
living object, though inferior in symmetry of proportion 
to the statue, as we do the genius of Kean and others, to 
the frigid propriety of Cooper. Our hero’s mind is never 
suffered to run away with him—he has subdued it to the 
mere mechanical task of weighing the proceedings of 
others, and of adopting the safe, the easy, the approved, 
and rejecting the new, the iaobvious, and the doubtful. 
it is a common error to compare Cooper to Wallack : 
they have nothing in common. Energy is one of Wallack’s 
characteristics—rant one of Mr. Coorer’s. Wallack exe- 
cutes the technicalities of the stage like a finished panto- 
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mimist—Coorer is as exact, but he is slower} and you 
recognise the system even while it is being acted upon. 
Cooper and Abbott bore some resemblance; and we are 
inclined to think Abbott had the more nature and feeling. 
Yet with all this, perhaps, Coorer can play a greater 
number of parts satisfactorily, (i.e. without offending,) than 
any man upon the stage, or at least as many as any one; 
a praise, that at once pronounces an eulogfim on the 
efforts of art in relation to the drama. If any one would 
ask us how this cometh about, we answer, by attention 
and retention. Mr. Coorer has seen how other actors 
do certain scenes, and, without strictly following any one, 
he adopts the manners of many. In Hamlet, Romeo, Jaf- 
fier, or any other first-rate part, Mr. Cooper would not 
presume to think for himself: he wouid reflect how John 
and Charles Kemble, and Vandenhoff and Kean, did each 
particular scene, and adopt such portions of the system of 
each as his judgment might deem best. ‘The consequence 
of ail this is, that Mr. Cooper never acts internally; and, 
on each additional performance, only produces a fac-simile 

of his former one. He is as completely the victim of a 
system, as the wooden puppet in the fantoccini, and feels 
about as much; though in the school of Young, he is not 
an imitator of him ; and this is peculiarly observable in 
Cassius, which Mr. Coorer tears to rags. Yet, all the 
while that this apparent tempest is raging, he is only loud 
—there is no real fire—no appearance of passion—it is a 
storm without its terror—thunder without the accompany- 
ing flash—the effort is as noisy as the drum, and quite as 
empty. Cassius is almost the only instance where our 
hero totally departs from his line of ‘ propriety 5” and he 

is just as much too noisy there, as he is tuo tame in an 
hundred other personations. 
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In genteel comedy, we fear, we cannot speak even so 
favourably as we can of his tragedy: his appearance is in- 
variably that of a man-milliner. 


* He looks like a squire of high degree, 
When drest in his Sunday clothes.” 


About his Dovicourt there is neither elegance or ease. We 
see an hundred of such gentlemen every Sunday in Cheap- 
side ; and, upon the whole, they are the jauntier fellows, 
too. His Joseph Surface is better, but his Harry Dornton 
is, all the way through, a close copy of a banker’s clerk. 
His scene of delirium degenerates into a brutal intoxica- 
tion; and, as in Cassio, Mr. Coorer never gets drunk 
like a gentleman, We believe we are repeating what has 
been said already in this work, that the intoxication pro- 
ceeding from wine and porter bears very different indica- 
tives; and Mr. Coorer’s delineations always bear a re- 
semblance to the latter. Mr. Cooper cannot appear 
exhilarated : if he is to be drunk, he must be “ shutter 
drunk.” This is an alarming error. 

In characters of little passion, and where the orator, 
rather than the actor, is required, Mr. Cooper is calcu- 
lated to excel. Anhalé (allowing something for his lack 
of feeling) would be nearly perfect in his hands. Si 
George Touchwood he plays with ability, but he is really 
unequal to Macduff or Edgar. His Shaksperian assump- 
tions are all unsuecessful, with the solitary exception of 
Bassanio, a part composed of loug speeches, which our 
here delivers ‘* with good emphasis and discretion.” To 
Charles Kemble, it would be ridiculous to compare Coorer 
—he is essentially below Wallack in imagination and in 
fire—he is infinitely a worse actor than Rae was—but, 


from his attention, he perhaps, upon the whole, pleases 
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more than that performer did—he has more weight and 
force than Abbott had in tragedy—much less ease and 
gentlemanly vivacity than that performer had in comedy— 
he plays Richmond better, but Lothairy much worse—and, 
perhaps, taken for all in all, may be said to be as good an 
actor as Abbott—no more. 

There is a slight obliquity in Mr. Coorer’s vision, which 
is unpleasing to us, and he occasionally strains his voice 
peculiarly and disagreeably ; but he has otherwise many 
advantages of face, figure, and voice, that are likely to 
render him an especial favourite with the million. 

He is abvut five feet nine inches in height; stoutly 
made; with rather light hair; a florid complexion ; and 
an appearance of remarkably good health, which, we un- 
derstand, by the natural consequeuce of his habits, he 
uninterruptedly enjoys, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
ee 


ON MR. KEAN. 

Wheune’er a noble lord falls ill, 

And needs the aid of doctors clever, 
Whoe’er his proxy’s place may fill, 

The House goes on as well as ever ; 
But when our Kean is indisposed, 

The play stands still, the actors mute, 
The tragic scene at once is closed, 

For him there is no substitute. 


MR. INCLEDON, 


When he came on in the character of Macheath, in the 
last scene of The Beggur’s Opera, it happened that the 
prisoners, whose part it was to call out a reprieve for the 
distressed captain, were absent; Incledon finding this, 
exclaimed loudly to the visitors behind the scenes—“ For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, call out a reprieve, or I shall cer- 
tainly be hung.” 


QUIN AND FOOTE, 
Says Quin, ‘* A noise in my house I have heard, 
And of late, when alone, I’ve been very much daunted.” 
‘* Say you so,”’ cried Foote; ‘* you have cause to be scared, 
For, I’m certain and sure, ’tis by spirits you’re haunted.” 









GARRICK 


Was once dining in company with a few friends, when 
a large Cheshire cheese, uncut, was, as customary, brought 
on table; Garrick asked another where he should cut it. 
** Any where you please,’’ answered the other; upon 
which ke handed it to the servant, and desired him to carry 
it to his house, observing, “‘ Then, with your permission, 
I will cut it at home.” 














HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


THEATRICALS AT MALTA, 


** After we had completed our tour to the different 
churches, we formed a party, and in the evening (Sunday 
went to the play. The theatre was small, but very grand, 
having four tier of boxes. They have an opera or play 
every night, Sunday not excepted. This evening the play 
was Constantine the Great. From the mixed nature of the 
jargon, we could but badly understand it, though we 
plainly perceived it was well executed. Then followed 
rope-dancing; skilfu!ly performed by men, women, chil- 
dren, and monkeys. After the repe-dancing, we had a 
curious bit of fun with dogs—going through all the differ- 
ent movements of soldiers—such as marching, taking a 
deserter, trying him, condemning him to death, and shoot- 
ing him, attacking a fortified castle, storming it by scaling 
ladders, and at length blowing it up.” 


WOLSEY. 

It is a curious fact, that, in 1718, George I. fitted up the 
hall at Hampton Court as a theatre; and, after its being 
opened gn the 23d of September, with Hamlet, a second 
representation took place on the Ist of October, when 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., or The Fall of Wolsey, was 
performed on this very spot which had been the scene of 
his greatest splendour.—Howard’s Wolsey. 


PLAY-BILLS. 

The play bills were anciently affixed on posts in the 
public streets: hence the phrase ‘ posting -bills,’ which is 
still retained. Taylor, the water-poet, has the following 
bon-mot on this custom :—** Master Field, the player, rid- 
ing up Fleet-street at a great pace, a gentleman called 
him, and asked him what play was to be played that day; 
he, being angry to be stayed on so frivolous a demand, 
answered, that he might see what play was to be played 
on every poste, “‘I cry your mercy,” said the gentleman, 
{ took you for a poste, you rode so fast.” 
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OLD PLAY-BILLS. 
By a reference to these theatrical documents, it will be 
seen that, during a period of twenty years, Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
Twelfth Night, were acted in their original state, altogether 
only nineteen nights; but in the last three years, and since 
the introduction of his bewitching sonnets, these plays 
aloue have been performed upwards of an hundred nights. 
Tbis may be rather called the restoration than the mutila- 
tion of the dramatic god. 











DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
—— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Elliston’s Falstaff. 

Mr. ELuisTon, in our opinion, never made a more de- 
cided hit in his life, than he did on Thursday evening, in 
the character of the fat knight. ‘The recital of his adven- 
ture with the two misbegotten knaves in Kendall green, 
and his delivery of the words— 


** Why, do you think I did not know you ?” 


after Prince Henry’s development, were most happily con- 
ceived and executed. Elliston has what is termed a laugh- 
ing eye, and he certainly never used it with more effect 
than on this occasion. ‘The house was well attended, and 
the piece altogether strongly cast. Macready and Wallack 
both seemed to exert their energies; and we should be 
doing an act of injustice, did we omit to mention Mr. 
G. Smith’s Bardolph, It was a genuine and admirable 
performance. 
ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE,. 

We last week paid a visit to Astley’s; and had it not 
been for our desire to see Ducrow, we certainly should 
have made it a flying visit. Such noise and nonsense as 
that which composed the first piece, it never before was 
our unfortunate lot to sit amongst. The dialogue is a mass 
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of unconnected stuff; and as to the story, we have made 
many inquiries, but no soul can inform us what it is all 
about. Perhaps the author will drop us a few lines, and 
throw some light on it. ‘The situations, the dressing the 
stage, the management of the scenery and horses, the 
judicious disposition of the characters, and the closing of 
the acts, were admirable. ‘The actors did all they could 
with the wretchedly stupid words they had to deliver. 
Gomersal is a clever man, but appeared more of the soldier 
than the ambassador. "Herring was, as usual, in the 
character of a sailor, which he played well. Mrs. ’Stanle y; 
Mr. Cartlitch, and Mr. Lawrence, are also introduced into 
this precious piece, and do what is allotted them very 
creditably. But, oh, ye gods! players and play-goers, 
pray go and see Mr. Amhurst—* stare him in the face.’ 
To attempt to describe him would be fruitless. We should 
advise him to quit the stage, and go into business. Let 
him take a chandler’s shop; or, if he has a mechanical 
genius, perhaps he had better conduct a mangle. 

Our readers will augur, from the foregoing, that Ast- 
ley’s is not calculated to afford them much entertainment; 
but, notwithstanding all we have said on the performance, 
we are far from thinking our evening ill spent there. Du- 
crow’s equestrian performances exceed any thing we could 
have imagined, and his talent is the single attraction and 
support of the house. Let the French praise their Fran- 
conia, we Cockneys will uphold Ducrow as unrivalled. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


There are some pleasing pieces tolerably played at this 
theatre. A man of the name of Williams, ou being encored 
in his song, came forward, and said— 


“ The cat’s in the cupboard, the meat’s on the shelf, 
If you want any more, you may sing it yourself.” 


If this Mr. Williams is a lunatic, he had better be locked 
up—if sane, he should be discharged. This effusion was, 
of course, received with a peal of hisses. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MADAME VESTRIS, 


(Of the Theatres-royal Haymarket and Covent-garden.) 


a 


“ Use not much the company ae woman that i is a singer, lest 
thou be taken with her attemp -Ecc » ix. 4 
* * - 
* Bella femina che ride, vuol dir, BORSA CHE PIANGE.” 
* * * 

“Cheeks blushing at the insinuation of her tell-tale eyes; 
then her tips, Jack, lips sweetly smiling ; or if not smiling, more 
lovelily pouting,---beautiful in sullenness; and then, Jack, her 
neck! Oh! Jack, Jack!” The Rivals. 








a, 


Ir is not possible to commence a memoir of one who 
has fascinated the whole kingdom, without feeling trepi- 
dation and regret; fear that we shall inadequately describe 
the powers we appreciate, sorrow that we must record 
the frailties of the woman with the praises of the actress. 

‘The name of Bartolozzi is endeared to the lovers of 
art by some of the finest specimens of engraving that any 
age has furnished. That celebrated man married a Ger- 
man lady, whose musical talents were highly appreciated, 
both here and on the continent, and the fruit of that mar- 
riage was our heroine, who was born in the parish of Ma- 
rylebone, in January, 1797. 

Miss BarTotozzi received an excellent education, and 
displayed great musical talent, and an extraordinary me- 
mory, at very tender years. She rapidly became perfect 
mistress of the French and Italian languages, and spoke 

Vou. V.—70, G 
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her own with purity; a circumstance that may create 
some surprise, as both her parents dealt in that kind of 
small talk that may be termed mezzo-English. A Mr. 
Best, celebrated for his duel with Lord Camelford, is said 
to have taken great interest in her education, and, indeed, 
(and we repeat the on-dit with tenderness,) the honour 
of parentage is by some assigned to this gentleman. Far 
be it from us to throw such a stigma upon the purity of 
Mrs. Bartolozzi; we only name it here, because the ev- 
cellence of that lady’s character will be its refutation. 

Our heroine developed herself rapidly, and at 14 was a 
most hewitching creature. Her parents denied her none 
of the amusements of the metropolis, and her interesting 
features might be seen nightly at concerts, balls, the opera, 
&c. during the winter of 1811. At this period she played 
the piano pleasingly, but her singing was wild and untu- 
tored; and, as she was from infancy impatient of control, 
and as she was not intended for the stage, little pains 
were bestowed on her vocal powers. 

When about 15 years old, the enchanting Miss Barto- 
Lozzi was introduced to M. Armand Vestris, who was then 
astonishing and delighting all the fashionable world at 
the King’s Theatre. The descendant of the man whom 
the enthusiastic French called ** The God of Dance,” de- 
serves some mention. He was born at Paris, May 3, 1787, 
was educated from his cradle in the steps in which he was 
destined to walk, and was presented by his father and 
grandfather (the immortal Vestris) to the Parisian public 
in 1800. That circumstance is in no dabeer of being for- 
gotten abroad, for the elder Vestris returned to the stage 
on that occasion, in compliment to his grandson; and all 
Paris was on fire to behold the three generations, all ex- 
celling in their joint art, exhibit at once. Young Armand, 
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however, bore away the palm, and for niue years remained 
the most attractive ballet performer in that nation of dan- 
cers. Perhaps no men have more temptations presented 
to them than public dancers in France, and. Armand Ves- 
tris, at the age of two-and-twenty, shewed that dissipation 
had done her work upon him; in fact, though only just 
arrived at manhood in years, he was sinking into old age 
in constitution, when he accepted an engagement in Eng- 
land. After a little preliminary nursing, he appeared. in 
a pas de deuw with Madame Angiolini, on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1809, in D’Egville’s ballet called “Les Amours de 
Glauque, ou la Vengeance de Venus.”’ He then danced a 
fandango with Angiolini, in ‘* Don Quichotte, ou les noces 
de Gamache ;”? which fandango, it is said, turned the heads 
of half the female portion of the audience. Vestris re- 
posed quietly in the good graces of the fashionables, and, 
on one eventful evening, Miss BarToLozzi sighed, and 
looked, and fairly owned herself ‘* danced out of her 
heart.” Vestris was struck by the mute eloquence of the 
lady, and, on the 28th of January, 1813, the rector of 
St. Martin in the Fields performed the marriage ceremony, 
and joined these extraordinary individuals. Some of our 
readers may not remember Vestris. He was rather of a 
clumsy make, and not altogether the man to look at, that 
should train for an Adonis. His face was chubby and in- 
expressive, and his eye had an expression of dissipation 
that was unpleasing; the gloating of passion without fire. 
He lived expensively, and as the charms of his young wife 
began to be much lauded, he determined to bring her on 
the stage, to which the lady “nothing loth” consented. 
Little preparation did she require, but after receiving a 
few lessons in singing from M. Corri, made her first ap- 
pearance, for her husband’s benefit, at the King’s Theatre, 
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ou Thursday, the 20th of July, 1815, as Proserpina, in 
Winter’s beautiful opera, ‘‘Ji Ratto di Proserpina.”” This 
was a bold undertaking, since the part had been composed 
expressly for Grassini, and her excellence was still vividly 
recollected by the town. The youth, the beauty of Ma- 
dame Vestris atoned, however, for her deficiency in point 
of talent, and she made a most favourable impression 
upov a crowded audience; she was encored in the duet 
** Vaghi colli ameni prati,” and warmly applauded in the 
airs “Paga fugi lieta un di,’ and “‘O Giove omnipos- 
sente,”” - 

She repeated the character on the following Saturday, 
when the Princess Charlotte of Wales honoured the thea- 
tre by her presence, and was so enraptured at the per- 
formance of the trio “‘Mi Lasci,” by Madame Vestris, 
Madame Sessi, and Signor Graam, that she joined hear- 
tily in the plaudits of the house. So delighted, indeed, 
was her Royal Highness with the youthful debutante, 
that she again visited the house on Tuesday the 25th, 
when the same opera was given a third time; and, in 
fact, Madame Vestris so charmed the frequenters of the 
Opera House, that the piece was played repeatedly till the 
close of the season. Yet it was sufficiently easy to dis- 
cover that the talents of the young performer had doue 
little towards exciting this feeling in her favour. To con- 
fess the truth, they were not, at this period, of a very 
striking order. Her voice by no meaus possessed that 
richness and volume it has since acquired, and her acting 
was still less admirable; being limited to crossing her 
arms gracefully upon her bosom, looking like a pretty piece 
of still life, or giving an occasional gentle wave of thie 
right hand, during the execution of a song. Her defects 
became more obvious in the course of the next season, 
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wheu she appeared in “ Cosi Fan Tutti,’” Susannah, in 
“ Figaro,” and one or two other characters. 

In the vacation of 1815, Madame Vestris went abroad 
with her husband, and returned in December, and, after 
the season of 1816, she appeared at Paris, (December 7,) 
as Proserpina. Mrs. Dickons, then at the Théatre 
Italien, representing Ceres. At Paris, our heroine was 
not pre-eminently successful, and here begins her “‘event- 
ful history.” 

Armand Vestris, known as a “gay man” in London, 
was trebly so in his own country; and his young and fas- 
cinating wife was left in solitude, whilst he mingled in 
all the dissipations of the metropolis. She was then under 
20 years of age, ‘* with all the wicked world before her,” 
neglected, in a foreign country, by him for whom she had 
given up the protection of parents, and the attentions of 
friends, **’twas much;’’—the sequel may be guessed. 
Vestris went to Naples; his wife stayed in Paris, launched 
into the pleasures of the city, and, if we may use an old 
quotation in 4a new sense, sought “‘ that bourn from which 
no traveller returns*.” From the year 1816 to the day of 
the death of Armand Vestris, which took place about 
twelve months since, we understand he and his enchant- 
ing spouse ** dwelt asunder,”’ though they had once or 
twice met. He died, as he had lived, greatly embarrassed. 

Let us return to Madame Vestris, whom we left en- 
joying all the enchantments of the enchanting (we had 
almost said enchanted,) city. Her performances at the 





* The novelty of the usage of this sentencémay perhaps ex- 
cite derision ; but if it be remembered how few, who have once 
ventured on the bourn of vice, ever return to virtue, we think 
we shail not have cause to blush for our quotation. 
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Italian Theatre were not very frequent, or very important ; 
but she was the life of a certain sort of society. She also, 
we are informed, though we cannot asceftain the date, 
played in the drama at some of the French theatres, and 
was very successful. 

In January, 1820, her name was announced a& under 
an engagement at Drury, and, on the 19th of the follow- 
ing month, she appeared as Lilla (Siege of Belgrade,) 
with the most complete success. She next performed 
Adela, in which her duet with Harley, ‘* Will great lords 
and ladies,”’ forcibly brought to mind Storace, all whose 
archness and yivacity our heroine possesses, without the 
grossness that distinguished that actress. Artaxerxes 
was her third performance, and her execution of “In in- 
fancy our hopes and fears,” was much spoken of; and 
then, in“a wretched musical jumble, called Shakespeare 
versus Harlequin, ( for a notice of which, see Memoir of 
T. Cooke, No. 39,) she performed Dolly Swiss. She sane 
a ballad, by Reeve, cailed ‘‘I’m sure [ shall never forget 
him,” in a style that enchanted every one. Her exquisite 
enunciation of 


** Oh, dear! I don’t know what it was that came o’er me, 
Perhaps it was---something like love.” 


still lingers in our recollection. She then burst forth as 
Giovanni, on which occasion The Theatrical Inquisitor 
made the following remarks. 

‘*We pity Madame Vestris, from every consideration 
by which her performance of Don Giovanni has been at- 
tended. The disgusting woman who undertook this liber- 
tine character at its outset, prepared us very fully for the 
only result that can ever be drawn, in the nicest hands, 
from its loathsome repetition; and we, therefore, feei 
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bound to treat it as a part which no female should assume, 
till she has discarded every delicate scruple by which her 
mind or her person can be distinguished. That any mo- 
dern manager will bestow a single thought upon the tar- 
nished virtue of his company, is not an event we are enti- 
tled to expect; but there.is a reluctance, at least, to be 
evinced by the victim of his power, in discharging her 
nauseous duties, which should conciliate the judgment 
that decency has arrayed against her. We could not trace 
this reluctance in the efforts of Madame VEsTRISs, who 
seemed to have swathed her slender form in rolls and 
bandages, to fill out the garb of the character, and testi- 
fied altogether that sort of ease and gaiety against which, 
for the honour of the sex, we still deem it our duty to 
protest.” 

Without entering fully into the minutiz of their expres- 
sions, we agree entirely with the spirit of their remarks. 
The lady alluded to as the original personator of the liber- 
tine, was Mrs. Gould (formerly Miss Burrell); a lady of 
such masculine habits, as to bear the cognomen of “‘JoE 
Goutp” throughout the country. 

A very few words will close our account of this lady’s 
dramatic history. She appeared as Macheath, in which, 
both at Drury and the Haymarket, she drew immense 
houses. She also played that part one night at Covent- 
garden Theatre, for the benefit of Abbott. She has latterly 
assumed characters in comedy, Letitia Hardy, both at 
Covent-garden and the little theatre; and her present sa- 
laries are said to be 20 guineas per week and an under- 
standing* at Covent-garden, and 30 guineas per week at 
the Haymarket. 





* By this is meant, certain emoluments, either at her benefit 
or otherwise, that shall increase the real amount of her salary ; 
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We now, indeed, approach the painful part of our dut 


We wish to avoid speaking harshly of the frailties of th: 
weaker sex, and we would rather draw the curtain over 
their errors than expose them, but extreme cases call for 
extraordinary reprehension, and silence becomes criminal 


where vice is notorious; yet had we rather keep this our 





volume free from the contamination that seems spreadin 
epidemically through periodical literature, and consent 
even to abate in interest, to excel in propriety. We are 


not exactly sure that this sort of inquiry is absolutely mv 
rally justifiable, though in dai 





ly practice. Virtue does not 
erhaps require all this help. Vice need not be immola 
| 





ted, and branded, and exposed every instant under ow 
eyes, to teach us to avoid it. At least, of this we ar 
sure, that in the editorial days of Addison and Steele, thi 
was not deemed necessary. 

A century back, when the age was assuredly to the full 


as moral as it is now, these deli: ncies were not visited 





with such castigation. Mrs. Oldfield, who was alternate ly 


the mistress of Mainwaring and General Churchill, and 
) 


who intrigued with half a score beside, lived respected, 
and was borne to the grave by Lords Harvey and Detwar, 
aud Bub Doddington, and Westminster Abbey is the plac« 
of her rest. Forty years before this, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached the funeral sermon of the notorious 
Nell Gwynne. Peg Woffington, the demirep of all Lon- 
dou, was unmolested; and Ann Catley, after being the 
talk of the town, married a general, and was well received 
in the highest circles. Mrs. Billington, if we mistake not, 
was the first actress whose amours were brought before 


the public, during the lifetime of the frail fair; and then 


and it is thus managed, because 20 guineas is said to be the “‘uil 
ultra” of that establishinent. 
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it came through the medium of individual malice, in the 
shape of a pamphlet, and not from the persecution of the 
press. 

It must be evident to any one that thinks at all, that to 
obtain correct information on such subjects as those in- 
volving female incontinence, is impossible. It is a subject 
on which courts of law cannot obtain accurate evidence, 
and the tales of the day are generally drawn from the dis- 
closures or inventions of domestics, who distort truth to 
give a value to their communication. There is no story, 
however improbable, that will not be eagerly caught up 
by the venders of ‘‘ interesting facts,” who treat biogra- 
phical statements, as Puff does farcical incidents,—things 
just so probable, that though they never did, they might 
happeu. The mass of disgusting anecdote which has 
been brought before us, with regard to the heroine of our 
present biography, we can affirm, without affectation, 
made us shudder whilst we read. Is it not enough, that 
whilst on the stage, every look and action are subject to 
the sneers or hisses of an auditor, and the reprobation 
of a diurnal press, but that when seeking solace in pri- 
vate, they should be haunted by spies, who turn a dra- 
matic existence into the living likeness of Ixion’s punish- 
ment ? 

A very considerable portion of infamous intelligence 
now in our possession, was procured (not by us) from a 
discarded footman ;—a menial, who betrayed the person 
who fed him, aud who was, it seems, contented to be a 
tacit spectator of vicious scenes, whilst permitted to re- 
main amongst them, but who ‘told the secrets of the 
prison house,” the instant he was thrust from them. We 
should be ashamed of promulgating tales told or forged 
by such a being; and we do say, (and we say it with no 

Go 
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wish to screen our heroine,) that it would be more for 
the well-being of society in general, if these tale-bearers 
were totally discountenanced. If a crime be cognizable 
by law, punish it; if it be not so, it is better to consign it 
to oblivion, for its narration is more likely to beget imi- 
tators, than to work reformation. 

If any of our readers imagine from this prologue, that 
we are about entering upon a defence of our heroine’s 
conduct, they are mistaken. We only wish to express 
our conviction of the incorrectness of the tales upon town ; 
such tales as are caught at by one horrible but happily ob- 
scure paper, and by another more powerful production ; 
journals that print any lie, however odious, provided it is 
obscene, and who appear to value informatien as epicures 
do game; that pleases them best that most approximates 
to corruption. The editors of such works may be justly 
compared to Mithridates, for, like him, they derive all 
their nourishment from poison. 

A woman of pleasure should be considered in exactly 
the same light as a man of pleasure ; they both sacrifice 
their intellectual qualities to their passions. But the case 
differs where the female makes a sale of those pleasures, 
and sacrifices, not at the shrine of sensuality, but of ava- 
rice ;—then she becomes trebly contemptible. Constitution, 
country, evil example, all may be pleaded in extenuation 
of the first offence ; the latter cannot be extenuated. It is 
the grossness of vice, without its excitement—profligacy 
without pleasure—cold-blooded iniquity. In how superior 
a light does the wretched street-walker, who sins for 
bread, appear to her who thus sina causelessly ; and who, 
with the means of living in splendour and respectability, 
reduces herself to the level of a prostitute! It is no mat- 


ter where this odieus vice exists; a bargain and sale of 
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caresses is as abominable aud as horrible iu a palace as a 
brothel, and cannot be ennobled by the rank of the par- 
ties, or the amount of the instigation. 

Madame Vestris has done more to degrade her profes- 
sion, by suffering the impression to go abroad that she 
could be bought, than the talents of fifty such actresses 
could remedy. The ignorant (and this involves an im- 
mense portion of the rich) make general deductions from 
individual cases; and the amiable character of a West, a 
Smithson, and @ Stephens, is scarcely sufficient to shield 
the whole profession from the suspicion created by one 
peculiar instance of delinquency. Had the lady, of whom 
it is our unpleasing task thus to speak, erred from the 
feelings of nature, had she even emulated Catherine in 
the number of her lovers, as long as passion had been her 
only incentive, we should have closed our pages to her 
errors, and cast a sigh, but no reproach, over her frailties. 

Viewing Madame Vestris in the light we do, it were 
perhaps best to close this memoir at once; but we have 
“4 movement still for Wilford” we cannot conquer. We 
will, therefore, state at once the little we have to say fa- 
vourable to her character. Madame Vestris has had the 
misfortune to be more flattered than perhaps any woman 
now in existence, we might even say, any woman that 
ever existed.. Madame Vesrris had an early penchant 
for jewellery and finery, that has grown with her growth, 
and strengthened with her strength. Madame VEsTRIs 
was of Italian extraction, of a warm constitution, and a 
member of a family peculiar for the laxity of their moral 
observances. Madame Vestris married when very young 
to a husband that neglected her. 

Amongst the many charges against this fascinating wo- 
man, that of ruining a Mr. C. is the most notorious. We 
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happen to know the particulars of that affair well, and if 
ever a gentleman was determined to be ruined, and did 
take a delight in it, Mr. €. was the man. What shall be 
said for the folly of a being, who undertook to spend a 
mouth in Paris, and yet, on the first night of his arrival, 
hearing the name of his goddess mentioned at a soirée, 
exclaimed, ‘* Ah! I must return to my dear little angel !”” 
and actually set off instantly back to London? The con- 
duct of Madame Vestris to that individual was neither 
selfish nor mercenary; on the contrary, in one instance, 
it was meritorious and generous. 

With a Captain A. who had lavished a fortune in ex- 
cesses, our heroine shared a prison; she did not desert 
her Leander in poverty; and these traits of character 
should be placed against the whelming weight of her 
errors. We have not yet heard of any instance of Ma- 
dame Vesrris intruding herself into the domestic circle, 
and deluding a husband from the arms of his wife*. She 
has robbed no mistress of her lover; and, indeed, she 
seems rather to commit the sins that fall in her way, than 
to seek occasion fur the commission of them. 

We have heard instances of generosity and kindliness of 
heart in our heroine, that would do honour to any woman. 
Her manners are without any tincture of affectation; to 
the poorer members of the theatre, she is affable and 
kind. She is, in a provincial theatre, most conciliating 
and obliging; and, in whatever theatre she appears, her 
conduct is never such as to give the slightest offence, 
either to the delicacy or feelings of the other ladies of 
the establishment. 





* The tales of Mr. C. Kemble and our heroine, we treat as 
absurd and infamous fabrications. 
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We never believed in the fascmating powers of the ser- 
pent, till we saw our heroine; and we mean this neither 
as a compliment or acensure. Without beauty, she al- 
lures—in spite of defects she attracts you. Madame VEs- 
vris has no one really fine feature; and when in an 
undress, has decidedly no claim even to the negative 
praise of being pretty. Yet, even so, such is the witchery 
that hangs around her, that he who converses witlr her for 
five minutes, and does not feel passion rising in his frame, 
is something more or less than man. 

As an actress, Madame Vestris is decidedly the best 
amongst the singers. Her Lydia Languish and Letitia 
Hardy are respectable as specimens of art, delightful as 
personations. Her Maria Darlington has not the light- 
ness of Miss Foote’s, but it gives certainly a warmer, 
though a less pure delight. 

Madame Vestris may fairly be said to be a second-rate 
actress, without regard to her musical pretensions at all. 
She is quite as good an actress as Miss Chester, and 
might, if she pleased, be a much better one. 

Madame Vestris’ personations have not been very nu- 
merous ; and it is a curious and pitiable fact, that her re- 
presentations of the other sex, have been the most popu- 
lar of the number. Young Malcolm, in Rossiui’s edition 
of the Lady of the Lake; Giovanni, Paul, Apollo, aud 
Macheath, have been her grand points of attraction, at 
different periods. ‘To criticise her performance of these 
parts would be ridiculous, because her stature and her 
sex render it impossible that she should create any illu- 
sion in them. With all her boisterous gaiety, her fine 
spirit, and her powerful voice, Madame VestrRis cannot 
disguise her sex half so successfully as many actresses less 
noted for the freedom of their manners. Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
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Davison, and Miss Booth, all exceed her {n this quallfica- 
tion, if, indeed, it be a qualification. We will not deny 
that Madame Vestris’ Macheath is a very delightful 
thing, or that her Pau/ and Apollo are not pleasing; but 
we do deny that they bear any resemblance to what those 
characters should be. Her Little Pickle is not so good a 
delineation of the incorrigible boy, as is rendered by 
Miss Booth or Miss Clara Fisher, but it is more delightful 
than either of their attempts. We (and the public, too, 
if we are not mistaken,) take pleasure in seeing Madame 
VEsTRIS gamboling about the stage in a scarlet jacket and 
white trowsers ; and here appears, to us, to be the whole 
secret of her success. We are the more pleased, the less 
she adheres to the character, and the more she developes 
herself. If she ever permitted us to lose sight of Madame 
VEsTRIs, we should see a bad performance; but we for- 
get that, in the consciousness of beholding a beautiful 
woman. Our heroine’s assumptions of the other sex 
have exactly the same effect upon us, that a mistress’s 
dressing in boy’s clothes, and gamboling in a drawing- 
room would have. We admire the symmetry of her 
figure, and the apparent ease with which she falls into 
habits with which we presume her to be unfamiliar. We 
say, ‘* What a pretty fellow she looks!” but we do not, 
for an instant, think that we could mistake her for a 
man; and, if we did so, we should be as instantaneously 
disgusted, and all the pleasurable portion of the frolic 
would be at an end. 

In a word, our heroine is a woman of wonderful cn- 
dowments. The mere mentiou of the fact, that she can 
sustain comic characters in the language of three king- 
doms, avd in such a style, too, as to command applause 
in the capitals of France, Italy, and England, is sufficient 
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to gain her the epithet of extraordinary. As a singer, 
she is indebted to nature only; of singing, as an art, she 
knows absolutely nothing; she has received very little 
vocal instruction, aud that little seems to have been of 
the worst order. Her singing, like her acting, is all im- 
pulsive; she possesses feeling and taste in herself; she 
has not learned these things, and never will learn them. 
In relation to the art itself, she is the worst singer on the 
stage ; but, for effect, she is, after Miss Stephens, Miss 
Paton, and Miss Graddon, decidedly the most delightful 
vocalist we have; and she is, perhaps, more generally 
pleasing than the latter lady. 

To Madame VestRis we are indebted for the most de- 
lightful hours we ever passed; yet the pleasures derived 
from her performances may be compared to the intoxica- 
tion caused by champaigne—powerful and quick—but it 
is not lasting. ‘Thoughts will intrude, that take from our 
delight. We gaze on the form “framed for the tender 
offices of love,”’ and just as rapture rises in our bosom, 
some wanton look reminds us, “ that beauty without vir- 
tue, is like a flower without perfume.” 

We cannot presume that our pages can have any effect 
on the mind of one so far lost in the vortex of effjoyment, 
but should this page meet her eye, we do entreat her to 
remember, that 


“ Time will come with all its blights!” 


That the warm blood of youth must soon chill; that that 
voiee must lose its charm, that eye its lustre. Where 
shall she look for solace then? Towards the partakers 
of her loveliness? No; they will flee from her, as from 
a pestilence. A youth of dissipation is the forerunner of 
an age of decay; and if she does not now make an cffort, 
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she must end her existence (should she be cursed with lon 
gevity,) in indigence and miscry. May Heaven avert such 
acalamity! Amongst her well-wishers, she has none 
more ardent than ourselves. We have met, we shall 


never meet again; though we may say to her, in the affect- T 
ing language of Hazlitt, ‘When we entirely lose sight of ciou 
thee, and for ever, no flower will ever bloom on earth to Mr. 
glad our hearts again.” Ve 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


TueE holiday folks were certainly amply, if not judi- 
ciously, provided with amusements on Whitsun Monday. 
Mr. Elliston treated them to a sight of his Falstaff, and 
was so hearty in his endeavours to please, that he fell ex- 
hausted at the commencement of the fifth act. Rumour 
says that he had, however, previously exhausted a quan- 
tity of brandy and water, which (as we are informed) 
he drinks out of pewter pints during his performance. For 
our parts, we do not pretend to say what caused the hero’s 
fall, nor do we assert as fact the story of the brandy and 
water being administered in pewter pints; we only say, 
we are credibly informed such is the case. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

At Covent-garden they did enact Julius Cesar. C. 
Kemble’s inimitable performance of Mark Antony was 
completely thrown away upon the noisy masticaters of 
oranges, sandwiches, &c. &c. Cooper, however, was 
determined to be attended to, and ranted more vehe- 
mently than usual. Warde walked through the part of 
Brutus with ease and propriety, reserving his energies for 
amore favourable occasion. Robinson Crusoe followed, 
which appeared to give universal satisfaction. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
Peacock’s Feather, or the Grand Caravan, and the Saddler of 
Cairo. 
THE MUSIC BY VON NICHOLSON.* 
Those who intend seeing this piece, ought to read the 
play-bill, in which the author assures the public, ‘ that 





* We congratulate Nicholson on his new title. 
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he has endeavoured to render an original English melo- 
drame as wonderfully inconsistent as the limited means of 
a minor theatre will admit,’’ &c. &c. 

We are far from thinking this piece one of Mr. T. Dib- 
din’s happiest efforts ; but the audience, who were nu- 
merous, seemed much pleased with it. Mr. Williams is 
the chief feature of the piece, and plays the part of the 
Saddler with spirit. The hero (a Magician) is sustained 
by Mr. Foster, a singer of considerable talent, and really 
a better actor than singing gentlemen usually are ; and 
as Mr. Foster has the power of pleasing the eye as well 
as the ear, we beg to call his attention to this subject. 
Mr. Campbell plays a Frenchman very cleverly. Wyatt 
is certainly a melancholy comedian, and Mr. Starmer 
(nicknamed fretful Dick) has unfortunately little to do, 
but with that little he does all that can be done. One of 
the performers is introduced on stilts, so stuffed as to re- 
semble a figure about ten feet high, and on Saturday, the 
20th, the evening we were at the theatre, the poor fellow 
struck the end of the stilt against a small hole in the stage, 
and fell forwards with considerable force. We sincerely 
hope he was not hurt. Miss Healey, in the second act, 
delighted us with an excellent song, sung in her best 
style. Mr. J.S. Grimaldi has a part, but—‘* What a 
falling off is there, my countrymen!’’ Take it altoge- 
ther, the performances are infinitely more calculated to 
please than the stormy dramas they play on the Surrey 
side. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


FREDERICK YATES, 


(Late of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden. ) 


— 


** PEREAM DUM LUCEAM.” 

* 7 * 
I know Thalia, and twig Melpomenc, am up to melo-drame, 

and down to farce. CoLuins. 

* 6 * 
* You received your wound in an ugly place.” 
“The same ugly place as your honour !”” 

Conversation between two Mimes. 


ee 


Ir is our task to record the adventures of one of the 
most fortunate men now upon the stage; one who has 
enjoyed early celebrity, without purchasing it at the usual 
price of provincial endurance. 

Mr. Yates, the son of a respectable inhabitant of Lon- 
don, was ushered into existence, on the 4th of February, 
1797. He was at a very early age sent to school, where, 
it is said, he met with the equally noted John Reeve, but 
their intimacy was not of long continuance, for Master 
YATES was removed to the Charter-house, where he spent 
his time in devotions to the classics aud the drama; in 


what proportions, those who know how much our incli- 
nations get the better of our duty, will be enabled to 
judge. 

At the age of 17, Mr. YaTes was desired to choose a 
profession, and, after some demur, agreed to enter the 
Commissariat Department. Previously to leaving this 

VoL, V.+71. 
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country, he happened to go to a masquerade, in the cha- 
racter of Somno, where he met the inimitable imitator, 
Mathews extended his friendship towards our hero, who, 
however, soon bid him adieu, to join in a more glorious 
scene. At the battle of Waterloo, Mr. YATEs smelt gun- 
powder, and after the termination of that “ bloody bat- 
tle,’’ gave the tent scene of Richard, in a tent on that 
plain. 

Mr. YarTEs, ‘‘ in piping times of peace,’’ bethought him 
again of the stage, and, on Mathews’s introduction, ap- 
peared at Edinburgh, where he performed tragedy and 
comedy with great applause. He had, a short time pre- 
vious to this, been on a sort of continental tour with Ma- 
thews; and, as he says, made his first appearance on any 
stage as Fustian, to Mathews’ Sylvester Daggerwood, at 
Boulogne. 

For a great many anecdotes, founded on facts, though 
highly coloured, of our hero’s early life, we refer our 
readers to his entertainment called Reminiscences. He 
will find them more pleasantly narrated there, than here ; 
and we do not feel ourselves authorised in bestowing our 
tediousness upon our subscribers, by inserting anecdotes 
no longer new. 

Mr. YarTes’s fame in Edina spread abroad; an offer from 
Covent-garden theatre was the consequence, and our 
hero, before the completion of his Scotch engagement, 
was underlined for Jago in town. 

Mr. YaTEs’s Jago “ caused no great nausea, and did 
neither harm nor good ;” it had no novelty to recommend 
it, no absurdity to injure it. After a lapse of considerable 
duration, he made a second essay, on April 13, 1819, as 
Falstaff’, of which performance we extract the following 
brief notice. 
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“Mr. Yates (as far as we could judge from his charac- 
teristic disguise) is of the middle size, active, and well 
proportioned. In ‘several passages he discovered great 
genins, and was altogether very favourably received. On 
his first entrance, he excited a strong prepossession in his 
favour. His dress and look were particularly happy ; his 
manner of bowing his acknowledgments for the repeated 
applause of the audience was much relished. ‘The scene 
in which he is detected in his lies, was very effective. His 
soliloquies were by no means his triumphs—they were 
laboriously executed. Indeed, his articulation in general 
wanted ease, it was too slow and studied. His laugh, al- 
though good, and much applauded, was violent, rather 
than jovial—rather the determination to be boisterously 
jocular, than naturally gay. His scene with Percy was 
well executed; and the audience were so well satisfied 
with his performance, that Mr. Connor was obliged to 
come forward, after the dropping of the curtain, and as- 
sure them that Mr. YaTes would shortly appear before 
them again, both in tragedy and comedy.” 

Mr. YATES was not called into action in any thing new, 
till the production of Maturin’s ill-fated Fredolpho, in 
which he personated the abhorrent Berthold, in a style of 
unquestionable excellence. The piece failing, his per- 
formance was limited to one night, but that night left a 
vivid impression of his tragic powers. 

On the 22d of May, a piece, by Beazley, written ex- 
pressly for our hero, and christened Cozening, or Half an 
Hour in France, was produced. We subjoin a sketch of 
the plot, for the benefit of our grandchildren. 

Richard Mutable, Mr. Yates, the son of an old citizen, 
is pursuing so wild a course at Paris, that his father de- 
termines to set out after him. The piece opens with the 
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arrival of diderman Mutable, his maiden sister, Miss D. 
borah Mutable, and their niece Julia. Dick, who has 
heard of the old gentleman’s intention, resolves to cause 
a little mirth at the expense of the travellers. He seems 
to be the only occupant of the hotel; and, on the arrival of 
the party, keeps them waiting in the court-yard till their 
patience is nearly exhausted, and then makes his appear- 
ance as Ouvre Bouche, (a gaping French porter,) and after 
yawning sufficiently, and answering their multifarious 
interrogatories, he mounts the staircase, and returns as 
Tragic, (an English actor,) in which he imitates Young ; 
he retires, and re-appears as Factious, (a traveller from 
Greenland,) in imitation of Terry’s Green Man; he then 
enters as Grimacier, a French tragedian. The travellers 
by this time are conducted up stairs, and here a very fai: 
scene occurs, as he appears in each of his characters at 
each of the doors in the corridor, with great rapidity, as 
the trio arrive at them; at the last door, however, the 
party gain admittance, the old Alderman much regretting 
having disturbed all the other inmates of the hotel. He 
now appears in a sixth character, as Gilbert Glib; here he 
yery fairly hits off Mathews, and delivers an imitative 
lecture, This trifle concludes in the Cafe de Milles Co- 
lone, where Mr. Yates appears as au English farmer. He 
then gives two or three specimens of the principal cha- 
racters he has assumed, and, to the surprise of the old 
Alderman aud Miss Deborah, discovers himself as Dick 
Mutable, and the piece concludes by his receiving the 
hand of his fair cousin. 

The success of this piece was great, and deservedly so, 
and towards the conclusion of this season, Mr. YATES was 
in all the benefit bills for imitations, &c. and possessed a 
great share of popularity. 
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He appeared as Flerible, Somno, and Buskin, (after the 
manner of Mr. Mathews,) and, we are sorry to add, in 
the words of a celebrated comedian, “‘a very long way 
after the manner of Mr. Mathews, indeed!’’ 

He was also occasionally, in subsequent seasons, called 
into tragic scenes, as Macduff, Glenalvon, Earl of Leicester 
(Kenilworth) ,and Rob Roy (during Macready’s illness). He 
played Richard for one of his benefits, and Shylock, with 
a piece called The Boyhood and Old Age of Mr. Yates, on 
another occasion. He also went on for Leperelio, during 
Liston’s indisposition; and has appeared at different pe- 
riods, as Moses, Buckingham (Richard III.), Lapoche, 
Gibby, Gratiano, The Apothecary, Boniface, and is re- 
ported to have refused Whimsiculo (being afraid of the 
music), and to have been refused Filch. 

Mr. YATES, notwithstanding his manifest utility, was 


getting forgotten, if we may be allowed this phrase. He 
was seldom seen and never spoken of, when Pride shall 
have a Fail iutroduced Cornet Carmine and FREDERICK 


YATEs once more into the good graces of the town. The 
affair between the Waterloo heroes, the 10th Hussars, and 
Battier, was then fresh in the public mind; therefore no- 
thing could be more fortunate for our hero than the part 
cast to him, for every line was, from local circumstance, 
sure to tell. 

But we have been getting on considerably too fast, for 
between the forgetfulness and the revivification that we 
speak of, Mr. YATES was announced as follows. 


“ ROYAL GARDENS, VAUXHALL. 
*“*MR. YATES AT VAUXHALL!!! 
‘* The Proprietors of the Royal Gardens most respectfully 
announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, they have 
H3 
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engaged Mr. Yates, of the Theatre Royal Covent-garden, 
who will make his first appearance To-morrow Evening, 
Wednesday, July 24, in a Novel Entertainment, written 
expressly for him, by a most eminent and favourite Au- 
thor, consisting of Recitations, Imitations, and Songs, 
entitled 

“HASTY SKETCHES, or Vauvrhali Scenery. 

* Part I.—View of a Coffee Room—Sketch of an Actor 
disengaged, with a long Face—Ditto engaged, with his 
Face fore-shortened—Guy Vaux, hastily executed—Out- 
line of Old Vauxhall—Musical Conversation with a Rook 
on a Tree-top, highly coloured—Family Portraits of Mr. 
Adam Starchington, Miss Lucretia Griselda, Miss Ara- 
bella, Poll, and Venus, caricatures—Diggery Crabb, the 
Gardener, on wood—Pheebus O’Dim, the Lamplighter, in 
oil—Storm of Thunder and Lightning, a flashy piece— 
Raining Cats and Dogs, and Wet through at a Concert, in 
water-colours—Singing and Catching Cold, in distemper 
—Handel and Hock, German subjects—Vauxhall at pre- 
sent, laid on with a pound brush. 

** Part IL.—View of the Pavilion Boxes in Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, and Preparations for a Masquerade—Old Waiter in 
Vauxhall, a be-coming portrait—Lady who has lost her 
Husband, larger than life—Likenesses of Actors coming 
to the Masquerade, in the following characters :—Dozey, 
in Past Ten o’Clockh—Sir Edward Mortimer, in the Jron 
Chest—Dr. Camphor, in Love, Law, and Physic—Andrew 
(in the back ground) in Ditto—Bertram, in Bertram— 
Regule (as acted in Paris), in Regule—Hawthorn, in Love 
in a Village, &c.—all copied from the originals. 

“* Doors open at half-past Seven—Admission 3s. 6d.”’ 


This entertainment was said to have been the produc- 
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tion of George Colman; but, on the 24th of July, 1822, 
the day of performance, whilst engaged in a morning re- 
hearsal, he fell through a trap, and broke his leg. ‘Thus 
ended his Vauxhall engagement. It seems that he was 
not very long coufined by the effects of this calamity, for 
on the 10th of September following, we find him enter- 
taining the public in a performnance’by himself at Brighton, 
and shortly afterwards he re-appeared at Covent-garden. 

We have little to add with reference to his engagement 
at a national theatre. He was so ill (the illiberal said in- 
toxicated) in Ranald of the Mist, as to run off in the 
middle of a scene, and be actually sick at the side-wing. 
And one night, when advertised for Flerible, Mr. Fawcett 
came forward and informed the audience that Mr. Yates 
was no where to be found. His absence was never ac- 
counted for. 

In 1825, Mr. Yates, in conjunction with Mr. Terry, 
purchased the Adelphi theatre. 

It is curious to reflect that this theatre was bought for 
a very trifle originally, as under Mr. Holland it was never 
even reckoned a theatre; that Scott raised it from the 
most inferior minor, to be one of the best, and sold it for 
25,000/, ; aud that Messrs. Rodwells realised a fortune by 
it in six or seven years. - 

It is, for fun’s sake, worth recording lines like the fol- 
lowing, which occurred in the opening advertisement, and 
were put into the mouth of Terry. 


“ To-night’s a night, big with the fates 
Of me, Terry, and you, Yates!” 


The first season of Messrs. Yates and Terry’s manage- 
ment, has been prosperous in the extreme. The Pilot, 
which was not expected to do any thing great, and was 

H4 
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contracted to be paid for at the rate of one guinea per 
night, ran upwards of 130 nights;—a very fortunate circum- 
stance for Mr. Ball, the author. Perhaps one small minor 
theatre will never again boast of such names conjointly, 
as Yates, Terry, Wrench, Reeve, T. P. Cooke, and Mrs, 
Fitzwilliam, not to mention others almost ‘‘ equally no- 
table, though not equally noted.”’ 

Soon after the close of the season, Mr. YaTes presented 
his Reminiscences. Circumstances prevented any notice 
of this performance in our first or second number, we 
therefore thought it judicious to incorporate our critique 
with his memoir. The entertainment consists of anecdotes 
of his life, many of which have occurred to others, and 
many more which never occurred at all. The tale of 
Munden’s umbrella is true, and was detailed in the en- 
larged edition of Owberry’s Biography. ‘The story of 
Macready and the wig is also veracious; every performer 
in the house brought the tragedian a wig, but not one 
would suit his elevated notions. The most obvious de- 
fect of Mr. YATEs’s entertainment is want of connexion; 
and, as an actor and a gentlemen, he would do well to 
expunge the illiberal remarks upon Claremont, in his The- 
atrical Fund song. Mr, Claremont is quite a3 respectable 
in his station, as Mr. YATEs ever was in his; and is not, 
in fact, so fair a field for ridicnle as Mr. Yates, with all 
his talent, might be; for as he (Claremont) only once 
attempted any thing great, he has not failed so often as 
our hero has. To compare YATEs’s performance of an 
entertainment of this sort to Mathews’s, is folly, because 
it is very evident that Mr. YaTEs is not imitating certain 
persons in low life, &c. in his dialogue songs, but is imi- 
tating Mr. Mathews’ way of doing these things; and there 
is scarcely one tone produced by him in his Reminiscences, 
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the origin of which is not traceable to the mastery of Ma- 
thews. Felix Fact comes from The American Joker, 
Jack Robinson from Topham, Damper from Dismal, (Trip 
to Paris,) &c. &c. In the Monopolylogue Mr. Yates has an 
advantage in persunal activity, and the smallness of his 
stage, besides having devoted much attention to this spe- 
cies of performance; his changes are wonderfully quick 
and well contrasted. There is one thing very distressing 
to the auditor—Mr, Yares’s vocal inability. Now, that 
Mr. YATEs cannot sing, is not his fault; but that he wil- 
fully puts himself in a situation to expose that deficiency 
is a fault, and a fatal one. Knowing what study can 
effect, we strenuously advise Mr. YaTEs to give his atten- 
tion to music. ‘ 

In our Memoir of Mathews, page 15, we have drawn 
the line of demarcation between mimicry and acting, and 
on the principle there inculcated, we declare Mr. YaTEs 
to be, as relates to these sorts of entertainment, in the 
strictest sense of the word, “‘ A MERE MIMIC.” 

Previously to an examination of this gentleman’s dra- 
matic powers, we shall digress so far as to consider the 
talent of mimicry in its confined sense, é. e. that of giving 
imitations of popular performers, &c. 

Perhaps there is no talent that has excited so much ap- 
probation in a theatre, and so much censure in the closet, 
as imitation. Though invariably applauded whenever 
practised, and received as an highly amusing art whilst 
performing, it has been visited with the severest repre- 
hension by almost all critics. Surely there is something 
wrong in this? ‘That which delights every one at the mo- 
ment, cannot be so very contemptible on reflection. Imi- 
tation is even abused by the professors of it. One of the 
best imitators of the present day, has repeatedly expressed 

nS 
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to us his contempt for the art; and, we know, Mr. Yatrs 
asserts, that any one might give imitations after three 
weeks’ practice. ‘That a good imitator is invariably a bad 
actor, has been refuted in a thousand instances ; and it is 
certainly singular that so absurd a prejudice should ever 
have arisen, when it is remembered that the great Garrick 
introduced imitations in his first comic character, Bayes, 
in which he mimicked Quin, Ryan, Delane, &c. Macklin, 
indisputably a good though confined actor, gave imita- 
tions; so did Foote. Henderson, the great Falstaff’, and 
the successor of Garrick, started as an imitator, and no- 
thing else. ‘That sterling comedian, Jack Bannister, gave 
imitations for many years. Kean has done so once in 
public, and delights in it in private. Wallack’s portraits 
of his cotemporaries are acknowledged to be inimitable ; 
and Oxberry, certainly one of the best comic actors in 
his line we ever saw, professed to be a mimic of his bre- 
thren. When it is also remembered that men of the 
greatest talents in other departments were mimics, it 
proves that it is not an art confined to the common mind. 
Dean Swift was, and one of the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses, and the celebrated Hooke, now are excellent 
imitators ; so also was Peter Pindar. Mrs. Sumbell Wells, 
the original Cowslip, an actress whom those who remem- 
ber laud, and whose excellence stands recorded in the 
journals of her day, was an admired imitatrix. Having 
thus adduced brilliant instances, where the talents of 
actor and mimic were and are combined, let us say a few 
words respecting the talent itself. One of the first proofs 
that it is an attribute of genius is, that, according to our 
belief, it cannot be acquired. We know many persons 
possessed of the strongest musical perceptions, and who 
enjoy the faculty called “‘ ear’ to an amazing extent, who 
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can no more imitate the tone of a biped, than they could 
fly; whilst many persons possess this faculty in an immi- 
nent degree, who have no musical perception whatever. 
Such is the case with Mr. Yares. We have heard that 
gentleman sing a song entirely through in one key, whilst 
the orchestra played in another, he beautifully uncon- 
scious that any thing way amiss. Yet this individual nicely 
discriminates between the tones of the most opposite 
voices, and rans up the gamut of mimicry, from the 
depths of Macready to the height of Blanchard. Here, 
then, is evidence of “a gift,” for it is pretty evident that 
‘ear’ can have nothing to do with the business. 

Mr. Yates has studied tragedy in the school of Kean, 
and has mauy of that gentleman’s defects; which, added 
to his unfortunate countenance and peculiarly short neck, 
renders him not a very appropriate representative of Jaf- 
fier, Romeo, or Hamlet; nor is it likely that in Macbeth, 
Richard, or Shylock, he would be much more successful, 
for he is essentially deficient in diguity and keeping. Give 
Mr. YATEs an excrescence upon nature, and he is at home. 
Nothing could be more vivid that his Berthold. His Ra- 
nald of the Mist, too, was a beautiful ‘performance; and 
it is in these romantic and undefined characters that he 
stands nearly alone. In Dentatus (Virginius), too, and 
characters of that description, he has shown some talent ; 
but that talent is of such a description, that we know not 
in what rank to place him, A first tragedian he never 
could be, and he was the worst performer of second tra- 
gedy we ever saw, though possessing powers of a higher 
order than second-rate tragedians usually do. We are 
inclined to think him equal to Bennett as a tragedian. He 
has more genius and fire than Cooper, but infinitely less 
equability. 
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As a comedian, he has no distinct place. In Mathews’ , 
range of parts, he cannot come in comparison with J. lig! 
Russell, Harley, or Deuning, because he has always played me 
them in professed imitation of their original personator. of | 

In Frenchmen he is below T. P. Cooke, Farley, and j sef 
Decamp, though above W. West. the 


His Falstag’ was many degrees below Bartley’s, was 
somewhat worse than either Fawcett’s or Dowton’s, and 
was nearly as bad as C. Kemble’s. 

His Gratiano gave us a poor idea of his talent for light 
comedy. 

Circumstances have given Mr. YATES an opportunity 
for a display of versatility deemed singular in London, 
though common in the country. To deny our hero the 
possession of great talent, would be to utter flagrant false- 
hood ; to attribute to him genius, would be to pen pane- 
gyric. His station as a comedian is as hard or harder to 
be fixed, than as a tragedian. He belongs to no decided 
line. He has not one jot of humour, not a spark of drol- 
lery about him; he can only provoke mirth by the means 
of imitation, but he can do that effectually. Mr. YaTEs 
would be useful anywhere, pleasing at most places, but 
great nowhere. It appears as if he could not do any one 
thing well, unless something like it had been done by 
some one else before; and if his Berthold and Carmine 
were adduced as arguments to the contrary, we should 
reply, that the first bore a marked resemblance to Kean’s 
Dwarf of Naples, and the second, no inconsiderable like- 
ness to Jones’s Contrast. 

In private life, we have always heard Mr. Yates spoken 
of as a gentleman; and, we believe, his behaviour as a 
manager, both in Cheltenham and London, has been ex- 
emplary. 
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Mr. Yates is about five feet seven inches in height; 
light haired, with a Jewish turn of countenance by no 
means. pleasing. He walks rather lamely, from the effects 
of his accident at Vauxhall. He has a brother in great 
repute as a surgeon at Brighton, and another a major in 
the army. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&c. &e. 
— 


DIARY OF AN UNEMPLOYED ACTOR. 
LEAF III. 

Tuesday.—Borrowed a paper and a penny-roll from 
the public-house—laughed heartily at the report of the 
recent robbery in the Haymarket theatre—marked many 
omissions—some of which should be thus supplied— 
N. B. Not improbable that the daily prints, eager to 
catch at novelty, have, as usual, forgotten correctness. 


Theatrical Losses. 


Haymarket.—G e C-Im-n, who receives a pension 


for his active management, not having attended the thea- 
tre, in that capacity, for many seasons past, has lost nothing 
—but himself. Mrs. G-bbs, however, having unluckily 
left an old property-reticule in her dressing-room, it is 
feared that the last note from Mrs, C—r-y’s Cecisbeo may 
get into circulation ; and as that dignified ducal enamo- 
rato has suffered too much already from the publication 
of his correspondence, should such a document be found, 
its restoration is earnestly requested to the writer, at his 
next appearance in the manager’s box. 

Mr. M-rr-s has lost a large quantity of blank orders, 
prepared, to annoy his colleagues, for distribution upon 
one of the few nights when an overflow might be fairly 
expected. To such lengths will animosity sometimes 
hurry men, not generally averse to a consideration of 
their own advantage. 

Poor W-nst-n is dreadfully distressed by the depriva- 
tion of a brown-paper cap, in which he has been accus- 
tomed, for twelve years past, to dabble among the work- 
men, From extraordinary caution, his hair was but just 
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begiming to show through the top of it; and as its value 
must, of course, be made good from the treasury, it is 
reasonably conjectured, that so severe a loss will weaken 
many arrangements that have been made for profuse libe- 
rality. 

Among the company we caa trace but little lamenta- 
tion, and accordingly presume that slight injury has been 
sustained, It is well known, however, that Mr. M-th-ws 
has lost his fixed resolution of never setting foot again 
upon the Haymarket boards, but that Mr. J-n-s conti- 
nues in possession of his vulgar vivacity, and Mr. T-rry 
retains all his original propensities—to imitation. 

Condoled with J--n K—e on the badness of last bene- 
fii—lamented the failure of attempt to detain him, and 
non-deliyery of concerted speech—recommended Mrs. 
S-dd-ns’s plan—wou’dn’t do, as the blank books, after 


_ three months’ disappointment, were cut up for writing- 


paper. 
Sauntered after breakfast to Hookham’s—much small 
talk—Recommended by F-we-tt to R--’s cousin as a 


* laundress—partly promised to K—’s relation—Assured 
I _£ 


by H—y H——s that his concern was in the suds— 
Heard R-ym-nd’s offer was ten thousand for Drury-lane 
—refused and made manager to keep the secret—Ga- 
thered from L--d E—x his intention to resign—real loss, 
if truth, talent, and attention, are valuable—Met the 


- little L-c--m Tr-s-r-r—looking lofty, like the Peak of 


Teneriffe—successful piece—much merit and more ala- 
crity—Found Ch-rl-s H—n in dudgeon—touched up 
by A-n-ld, and spelling Macheath—Congratulated new 
leader, and glad to hear that Mrs. Suggest was denied 
admittance to the scenes—Pounced upon G-tt-e—praised 
his great connexions—got invited home—dined upon 
mutton for venison, and called Perry Champagne— 
Joined a whist-party in the evening at Ch-rl-s K-mbl-’s, 
laughed over the new Richard’s success, and his reported 
recommendation—Quizzed Th-lw-ll’s lectures—poetry 
to a post-horse—-Cricd up legitimate acting—agreed that 
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K-m--e cou’dn’t meet K--n at the Clarendon—promised 
a peep at T-lma—supped plentifully on radishes—dict 
regulated by Mrs. C. K e—won a week’s lodging 
with Abb-tt’s half-crown—walked soberly home—kept 
out of the puddles—and saved two-pence next day in my 
bill for blacking. DANGLE, SEN 





HART 


Was an apprentice to Robinson, and great nephew to 
Shakespeare, and, like his master, performed female 
characters. The Duchess, in Shirley’s play of The Car- 
nival, first brought him into notice. After the Restora- 
tion, he joined the king’s company, and appeared, Apri! 8, 
1663, as Demetrius, in The Humorous Lieutenant, when 
that company opened in Drury-lane. He was instru- 
mental in bringing Nell Gwynn upon the stage. His 
principal parts, were Othello, Rolla, Amintor, ( Maid’s 
Tragedy,) Brutus, (Julius Cesar,) Michael Perez, ( Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife, ) Hotspur, and Alexander the Great, 
Towards the latter end of his career, if he acted either 
one of those, the house was filledas at a new play, espe- 
cially Alerander, which he acted se inimitably, that one 
of the court thus expressed himself—‘ Hart may teach 
any king on earth how to comport himself.’? It is un- 
certain when he died, but I am led to suppose it was but 
a short time before the union of the two companies. 

Hart’s salary, after the restoration, was £3 per week : 
that is, about £90 a years for the acting season did not, 
at that time, exceed thirty weeks. He had also, as one 
of the proprietors, 6s. 3d. every day on which there was 
any performance, which produced about £56. 5s. more ; 
by which it appears that his annual income, as proprietor 
and actor, was about £146. 5s. Shakespeare, in his 
capacities of proprietor, author, and actor, did not pro- 
bably receive more than £200 annually. 

In the time of the civil wars, Hart was a lieutenant of 
horse, under Sir Thomas Davison, in Prince Rupert's 
regiment, 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


oe 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

We felt it our duty not to omit seeing Mons. Alexandre 
previous to his leaving England, and we certainly never 
saw him to more advantage than on Tuesday, 23d May. 
He has wonderfully improved ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that he insists too long on the different points of his 
performance. He never seems to think he has done 
enough. When he had concluded his entertainment, he 
delivered the following address with much feeling, and 
was most warmly applauded. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—For the last time I present 
myself before a British audience, but it can only be with 
the last moments of my life I can forget the debt of gra- 
titude I owe this country. It is now nearly six years 
that I came among you, as a foreigner, with all the dis- 
edvantages incident to such a position, but you deigned 
to receive my humble efforts to please. Your warm and 
generous patronage animated my exertions, and I have 
traversed the three kingdoms only to experience, Wherever 
I went, the same fostering kindness which greeted me in 
this metropolis: I now, taking my most respectful and 
heartfelt farewell of you, my earliest friends, wish to 
include, in my grateful recollections at this moment, 
those more distant ones, whose patronage I have so 
largely enjoyed. 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I pray God to bless you all, 
and bid you a most affectionate farewell.’’ 

Miss Kelly’s benefit, on Wednesday, was much in- 
jured by the badness of the weather. The receipts, we 
are informed, notwithstanding the great attraction, did 
not exceed £400. The comedy was admirably acted. 
Wallack’s Harry Dornton (one of the most difficult charac- 
ters that ever was written) is decidedly the best on the 
stage. We can conceive no harder task, and conse- 
quently no greater test of the talent of an actor, than his 
succeeding in the scene with the Widow Warren, after he 
discovers the real situation of his father’s affairs. The 
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author, in this scene, has left the actor an immensity to 
express; and any one but a finished actor, and one en 
dowed with more than ordinary personal requisites, 
should not attempt it. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 

On Wednesday last, the tragedy of Fazio, interlude of 
The Rendezvous, and the farce of The Irishman in London, 
were performed here, for the benefit of a Miss Courte- 
nay. Notwithstanding the incessant fall of rain, the entire 
of the day, was calculated to damp completely all hopes 
of a good house, yet the boxes presented a very fair 
assemblage of most respectable company. <A Mr. Ford 
sustained the character of Fazio with considerable energy, 
and received throughovt repeated testimonials of well- 
merited applause. He was ably supported by Miss 
Courtenay in Bianca, and a Mrs. Wheeler in Aldabella. 
The other parts claimed no very particular notice, ex- 
cept the Duke, who certainly was rather a rum represen- 
tative of judicial nobility. He was evidently relieved 
from the task of studying Feinagle’s system of obtaining 
an artificial memory, as he had his character written, (not 
in his face, but on the table,) and delivered it with due 
emphasis and good discretion, The interlude excited 
much laughter, chiefly produced by the Quaker of Mr. 
John Robert Read, and the Simon of Mr. Smart. Thc 
Irishman in London closed the entertainments of the 
evening. But what shall possibly be said or sung respect- 
ing the gentleman who attempted, with such compla- 
cent hardihood, the character of Murtoch Delany? He 
looked in dress exactly like a Chelsea pensioner; and, 
then, as to brogue, (holy Moses!!!) the gibberish he tried 
to foist off us the deep, rich, full-toned music of a genu- 
ine Patlander, bore a vast deal more affinity to the Bur- 
mese language, than to that of the Emerald isle. We, 
however, thank him most sincerely for the kind favour he 
volunteered, in cutting out the songs attached to the 
character, and only cordially wish that he had cut the 
part entirely. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS F. H. KELLY, 


( Of the Theatre-royal Covent-garden.) 


—<—— 


The self-same name, but one of gentler nature. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
a * 


Bring Juliet forth !---Romeo and Juliet. 


oe 


THE generality of female memoirs present meagre sub- 


jects to the pen of the historian. A life of virtue is a life 
of little interest, speakiug in a biographical sense; and 
even in the way of common-place occurrences, girls are 
less subject to moving accidents than the other sex. The 
life of our heroine might be despatched in three lines. 
She was born—educated—evinced a partiality for the stage 
—provincialised successfully—came to London—appeared, 
succeeded, and was shelved. But as this compendious 
mode of narration may not exacfly accord with the taste 
of our readers, we will venture into detail. 

Our heroine, on the 30th June, 1803, relieved the 
anxieties of the lady of, Capt. Kelly, of the line, by making 
her appearance—a fine healthy child, and the image of 
her father. Miss Ketty was brought up, and received an 
excellent education, under the superintendance of her 
parents ; but, when very young, evinced a marked par- 
tiality for the profession to which she subsequently attached 

Vot. V.—72. 1 
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herself. The Captain is said to have been very averse to 
his daughter’s indulging her dramatic propensity; but won 
to consent, or neither granting or denying, this young 

was announced, and did appear as Amelia Vildenhai 
(Lover's Vows,) at Cheltenham, in the month of June, 
1819. She was then and there stated to be only fourteen 
years of age, but we have reason to believe that our note 
of her age is correct. She next attempted dmanthis, a 
part better suited to her age and talents; but the impr 
sion she made was not very extraordinary; and, during 
the remainder of the season, she played nothing of any 
particular moment, if we except the part of Belvidera, 
which, we think, she did for a benefit, and which w 
spoken very well of by the critics of that fashionable plac 

In the autumn of this year, Miss F. H. Ketty went 


Paris, principally with a view to improve her pyonun- 


ciation, and, if we can believe our informant, with som« 
hopes on the part of her friends, that she would there get 
rid of her dramatic bias. Not so—for in the gay metro 
polis she met with the great Talma—recited passages of 
Shakespeare before him, and was honoured with his eulo- 
gium. .This goes for nothing; for if a lady takes upon 
herself to spout in public company, it is as clear as neon- 
day, that the unfortunate spectators must compliment her. 
** They look for it as natural as life,’’ as Buskin says. 

Miss KEtLy returned to England the following year, and 
became a member of the Brighton company, where sh 
played to empty benches, as- that unfortunate company 
usually do. But, at Brighton, Miss KELty’s talents rapidly 
developed themselves. Her Juliet and Cicely Homespun 
were both pronounced inimitable, and in any part wher 
she had to represent simplicity of manner, united with 
feeling, she was considered ‘‘ safe,”’ 
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Her countryman, Shiel, well known for his devotion to 
love and the drama, mentioned her name to Harris, and 
she was engaged at the Dublin theatre, where her success 
was_very considerable. It is thus recorded in an Irish 


journal :— 

‘© Dublin —A Miss Ketty, whose age, I understand, is 
extremely tender, played Juliet (January, 1821) with bril- 
liant success, though her merit, at present, consists more 
in purity and intensevess of feeling, than the power with 
which her conceptions are expressed. In voice she bears 
a delightful affinity to Miss O’Neill, whose features she 
has also, in a slight measure, the happiness to resemble.” 

At the close of the Dublin season, she joined Mr. Mac- 
ready at Birmingham. And now we are upon tender 
ground. Mr. Macready, jan., came to his father’s theatre 
as a star, and tendered his instructions to our heroine. They 
were thankfully accepted, and he taught her. to sophis- 
icate her style of acting—to forsake nature for effect—in 
short, to do what he himself does. Without breathing a 
word to the prejudice of Mr. Macready’s talents, this, we 
must say, was injudicious. What may, in fact, be a beauty 
in a man’s acting, would cease to be so, when practised by 
the opposite sex ; and we must be bold to tell him, that 
all his burring and starting, and hurrying and snorting, 
which ill become him, are absolutely ruinous to an actress. 
However, Miss KEiiy adopted it, and returned to Ireland 
to practise her new style of acting—which she did—and 
the “‘ Yahoos” of Dublin applauded, her friends were 
contented, she (yas flattered, and Mr. Harris recom- 
mended her to the Covent-garden proprietors, at whose 
theatre she accordingly appeared on the 14th November, 
1822, as Juliet. Of this performance we present a criti- 
cizm which appeared in a work of limited circulation, 
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called The Mirror of the Stage, but the excellence ot 
which might put the worthy writer of The Times a littl 
to the blush. 

‘* Shakespeare, in this his beautifully wrought concep- 
tion, has, with a master-hand, depicted Judiet as the very 
slave of passion. She is presented to us, by the poet, at 
an age, too,* when love, if once imbibed, forms the ouly 
feeling of the soul. She has seen in Romeo what she con- 
siders the very perfection of a lover—young, handsome, 
ardent ; like herself, he possesses those romantic feelings 
which make first love appear so blissful, that every other 
consideration sunk before its powerful influence. He sees 
nought else but Juliet—she occupies his every thought— 
existence without her is a blank—Juliet is his heaven, 
She, too, adores her Romeo—he is the ‘ god of her ido- 
latry’—she sacrifices for him her parents, her early asso 
ciations, her all. Yet even such materials as these, in 
common hands, would have been insipid and tasteless, but 
Shakespeare has thrown over them so brilliant a light, 
that love with them seems the very ‘ sunshine of the soul.’ 

** In the last scene of the first act, where Juliet com- 
mences her acquaintance with Romeo, Miss KELLY’s man- 
ner, when questioning the Nurse of her knowledge of t! 
youth, displayed all the anxiety naturally attendant on t! 
circumstances. The way in which she uttered— 

* If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed,’ 
was so tender, so beautifully pathetic, that we in vain at 
tempt to describe it. 


* Fourteen, injudiciously altered to eighteen now; for an 
Italian girl at fourteen is marriageable ; aud to be in love at 
that age, is not at all remarkable t wre. 
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“‘ In the garden scene, before she discovers the presence 
of her lover, shesurprised us by the delivery of the speech, 
‘Tis but the name that is mine enemy.’ 


The sweetness of her tones seemed to harmonize With the 
solemn stillness of the hour. Again, where she says— 


* My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the sound,’ 


her very soul appeared to hover round her lips, to breathe 
its wishes in her lover’s ear. But really if we were to 
enumerate all the beauties, we should be obliged to quote 
every line in the scene. 

“The next scene of any importance is that where the 
Nurse returns after her interview with Romeo. In this 
scene there were some beautiful touches of natural feel- 
ing. Her anxiety to hear the answer from her lover, was 
admirably blended with her affection for the Nurse, aud 
the concern evinced for the supposed illness of her mes- 
senger 5 but the joy expressed on hearing of the intended 
meeting at the F'riar’s cell, was the very height of ecstacy: 
the brightness of her eye, and the rosy hue that overspread 
her cheek, together with the illusion of the scenery, made 
us for a moment forget we were in a theatre. 

* Up to this part of the play, she was all that the most 
partial could desire; but in the following scene, where 
she is told of her Romeo’s banishment, we must confess 
we were disappointed. Her conception of this part of the 
character was strictly correct, yet she seemed to want 
physical powers to pourtray the heart-rending sorrows of 
the wretched Juliet. As proof of our opinion, we would 
quote her delivery of the reproof to the Nurse, beginning 
with 

* Blister’d be thy tongue for such a wish!’ 
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We remember the excellence of Miss O’ Neill in this scene 
tov vividly, not to discern the want of it in Miss Ketty. 
What we have said of this scene, applies also to the re- 
maining part of the tragedy. She certainly can but faintly 
depict those dark shades of the character whose agonies 
seem to rend the heart in twain. 

** In the last scene, however, she displayed great talent ; 
and the fondness with which she clung to her husband, 
even in death, was beautiful and natural. To sum up her 
merit in a few words, we do not hesitate. to say, that al- 
though very inferior to her great predecessor, Miss O’ Neill, 
yet she is the finest tragic actress on the boards.” 

After performing Juliet a few nights with extraordinary 
effect, Miss KELLY was shelved. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers, that the most strenuous efforts were 
made by her friends to bring her from banishment. ‘The 
press, one and all, upbraided the manager—*‘ Miss KELL 
had not been tried—-her parts in The Huguonot and The 





Earl of Essex, were not of importance enough to prove 
her alleged lack of talent.”” This was rather curious argu- 
ment; inasmuch as an actress, incapable of playing an 
easy part, may fairly be deemed inadequate to the sustain- 
ing a difficult one; but injudicious friends will not be 
answered even with the most palpable truths. ‘This sort 
of literary friendship ruined Conway, by prelusive puffs— 
destroyed Kent, (the Richard of Covent-garden)—and, if 
the circulation of the work did not forbid it doing much 
mischief, the ridiculously fulsome praises of the critic in 
The New Monthly Magazine must have ruined Serle, One 
of Miss KELLy’s friends describes her thus :— 

*¢ A sTaR, resplendent in might and majesty, arose, to 
chase from its chill and cheerless precincts, the pervading 
gloom ; and as the fair empress of the night controls the 
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ocean, to restore the ebbing tide of popularity, to its long- 
forsaken channel.’”? We need not say that these para- 


graphs had no effect, or only an injurious one on our he- 


roine, from whom wonders were expected whenever she 
appeared. When the tragedy of Ravenna-was produced, 
Miss KELLY was cast the heroine, Giana. When the night 
came, she was severely afflicted by a disorder (laughable 
in name, but extremely annoying,) called the mumps; but 
with a good feeling that cannot be too much praised, she 
consented to appear, though her face was so much swelled 
as greatly to disfigure her. To this, and the very bad acting 
of Young, the subsequent shelving of that piece is chiefly 
attributable. 

Miss Lacy and Mrs. Sloman have rendered it improba- 
ble that Miss Ketty should ever fill the station of leading 
actress, at the theatre to which she belongs; aud we stre- 
nuously advise her to turn her thoughts to such parts as 
Virginia, Mary Thornberry, &c. to practise incessantly, 
till she conquers the terrible monotony of her tones; for 
she may be assured, however sweet the sounds may be in 
which she doles out sorrow, they must be varied to be 
rendered effective. 

Miss Ketty’s Belvidera had all the faults that we ex- 
pected. She can only adequately express fondness and sim- 
plicity; when she attempts grander flights, she becomes 
unnatural. If the theatre could afford to keep an actress 
for one part, we should certainly advocate the retention of 
this lady for Juliet ; but if she is to take, with this, other 
leading characters, we must confess we had rather lose 
her entirely. 

In the life of Mrs. West, (vol. ii.) some passages des- 
criptive of that lady’s style of depicting the soft emotion, 
are extremely applicable to our heroine. She, as well as 
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Mrs. West, represents the sensual blending with the more 
hallowed love with inimitable skill. Miss Ketry, with 
all her faults, presents 30 many germs of exce!lence, that 
it is with extreme reluctance we make up our minds to 
lose her. Such an actress as Miss Ketty might be- 
come, ought not to be lost; and if, in the circle of her ac- 
quaintance, she has one frieud blessed with good sense, to 
him we address ourselves. Let him exert his iufluence, 
(and from the little we have seen of Miss KELLY, we do 
nut think he will have a troublesome pupil,) and break her 
of acquired habits, which, like the silvering over gold, 
deteriorates that which it covers. 

That Miss Ketty has sought a wrong preceptor, is the 
fault of inexperience ; practice is the best preceptor, and 
the effect produced on the feelings of her auditors, the 
true criterion; let her go by that, and she will not be 
misled. 

Acting is one of the many things that must be learnt, but 
cannot be taught: we defy any man, woman, or child, to 
show one instance, by book or by tradition, where a toler- 
ably good actor was produced by tuition. Mr. Coveney, we 
have heard, was a pupil of Elliston’s. Mr. Huckel re- 
ceived ail his elocutionary instructions from C. Kemble ; 
and we believe every one will own, that the only thing 
that Mr. Huckle reaily fails in, is that line of character 
that requires straight-forward gentlemanly deportment, 
and what is called level speaking. Miss Chester was upon 
the stage long before she received any instruction, and 
then was placed under the best instructor for the stage of 
the present day, Mr. Chapman; but has Miss Chester 
any pretensions to first-rate excellence? Our heroine, as 
we before mentioned, received lessons from Mr. W. C. 
Macready, a gentleman whose talent is undoubted, but 
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who is, as undoubtedly, the most confirmed mannerist on 
the stage. The consequence of his. tuition speedily ap- 
peared ; all the simplicity and nature of Miss KELLy’s ef- 
forts disappeared, and were supplied by inward drawn 
breath, broken exclamations, and bad imitations of fervor 
and emotion. Mr. Macready found his pupil a good actress 
in what has been termed the tragedy of humble life ; he 
left her a bad actress in first rate parts; and she is now im- 
proving in the exact ratio of her forgetfulness of her mas- 
ter’s instructions. She has to thank him for his good 
intentions, certainly, for we understand his attention was 
entirely gratuitous ; but she has to lament, and he should 
lament it too, that he threw her full five years back in her 
profession. It is indeed questionable whether she ever 
recovers the natural tone of her acting, and nothing but the 
continuity of practice that a provincial theatre can afford 
her, is ever likely to accomplish so desirable an object. 

Let Miss Ketty leave London--go any where but to 
Dublin—and we doubt not her speedy improvement. 

Miss F. H. Ketty is of the middle size ; her features 
are pleasing; her eyes peculiarly expressive; her voice 
is beautifully melodious, but wants cultivation, and is de- 
ficient in power. 

The following lines, coming from so celebrated a pen as 
Barry Cornwall, are surely deserving of a place here. 
They were written after seeing our heroine perform 
Juliet. 


“Oh! lovers of Verona, fair and young, 

Are ye indeed return’d ? What spell sublime--- 
What effort, like the backward glance of time, 
Hath borne thee hither ?---Passionate still, and hung 
Round with enchantment, like the days of yore, 
When joy was one large dream, and life no more. 
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Hail! ever and for ever, lovers dear, 
Gentle magician, whom the starting tear 
Obeys---as water felt the prophet’s rod, 
And music haunted where Apollo trod :--- 
First, thou---fine amorist, whose deep talk betrays 
The better wisdom of life’s earlier days--- 
Stamp’d like the breathing marbles, with an air 
Which sculptors toil to win, and still despair :--- 
And thou, oh earth! if still there lies 
Quiet in thy shadowy breast 
Another such, (or in the skies,) 
Gently let her rest. 
For with pegil arm’d she comes, 
Though no cymbals sound nor drums, 
Yet with love about her spread, 
And by music heralded--- 
(Tones that sting the heart, and eyes 
Wandering like stars along, 
Passion-bright)---and, oh! such sighs, 
Burthen’d with the soul of song! 
How white, and like the cygnet sailing, 
She comes, o’er every breath prevailing, 
As Dian glances on the waves, until 
All is dumb and still: 
And as the echoes of the night 
Are startled by the rich delight 
Of some sweet bird, which shouts from out its sleep, 
So thousands on her charmed voice 
Hang, and when she smiles rejoice, 
And when she weeps they weep. 
Oh, Pity! in what gentle hour 
Was this my lady born? 
O Love! thy vestal eyes have power 
Beyond the lights of morn 5 
Dreams she that all the sighs she hears, 
Are uttered from the Italian’s tears? 
Ah! say that some are breathed for her, 
Thine own immaculate minister.” 
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MACKLIN’S SHYLOCK. 


Mr. Macklin’s performance of Shylock drew one of the 
most crowded and brilliant houses ever witnessed. Be- 
fore the curtain drew up, not a place was to be had for 
love or money, so anxious were the amateurs to behold 
the Jew that Shakespeare drew. 

In the beginning of the second act, the veteran, con- 
scious of his defects, came forward, and, witha solemnity 
of emphasis perfectly fitted to the occasion, addressed 
the audience nearly in the following words :— 

‘** Ladies and Gentlemen,—Within these very few hours 
I have been seized with a terror of mind I never in my 
life felt before ;—it has totally destroyed my corporeal, 
as well as mental faculties. I must, therefore, request 
your patience this night—a request, which an old man of 
EIGHTY-NINE years of age may hope is not unreasonable. 
Should it be granted, you may depend this will be the 
LAsT night, unless my health shall be entirely re-esta- 
blished, of my ever appearing before you in so RIDICU- 
Lous a situation.’ 

To those who are at all acquainted with the temper of 
a British audience, we need not observe, that this affect- 
ing address froni any man—but more especially from a 
venerable favourite, bending under the weight of indis- 
position and age, met with the most enthusiastic warmth 
of reception. 

The play went on—and Macklin at times gave the most 
brilliant proofs, that old Shylock had not totally forgotten 
His BOND, 
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PONT ALAIS-——FRENCH ACTOR. 


Pont Alais was author, actor, and manager of the 
Mysteries_in the fifteenth century. His repartees, and 
his manner of delivering them, procured him admission 
into the first families; nay, he had the honour of fre 
quently approaching Louis XII. and Francis I. of France. 
He was deformed, and one day saluting a cardinal who 
was the same, he placed himself so as to touch back to 
back, and excluimed—* You see, Monseigneur, that, in 
despite of the proverb, mountains may meet.’’ 

Before it was customary to print play-bills, an actor 
used to accompany a drummer to squares and other public 
places, make an eulogium on the piece, and invite the 
public to see it performed. One Sunday morning, Pont 
Alais. had the audacity to cause his drum to be beaten, 
and a new piece to be announced, in sermon time, in the 
open place opposite the church of St. Eustache. The 
curate, seeing the people crowd out of church, left his 
pulpit, and went up to the actor, asking him who made 
him daring enough to beat his drum while he was preach- 
ing. ‘* And who made you daring enough,’’ replied 
Pont Alais, ‘to preach while my drum is beating ?’’ 
This insolent repartee rendered the curate silent for the 
moment, but on application to the magistrate, Pont Alais 
was six months imprisoned, 


ROBINSON. 

Richard Robinson was the representative of female 
characters, in the time of Charles I. He served in the 
king’s army, but not possessing that courage which it is 
probable he often assumed on the stage, or perhaps the 
JSeminine ideas he had imbibed in his profession, prepon- 
derating over associations of a more manly description, 
during a severe engagement with the. Roundheads, he 
threw down his arms, and cried for quarter. The plea 
for mercy was disregarded by the ferocious bigots to 
whom it was addressed, and one of them, with barbarity 
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suited to their tenets, immediately shot him through the 
brain, at the same time exclaiming—‘‘ Cursed is he who 
doeth the work of the Lord negligenily!’’ The puritanical 
ruffian was afterwards, on the restoration of Charles II., 
hung at Charing-cross. 


MRS. DAVIS, 

Was a celebrated actress in the time of Charles II., who 

was so enraptured by her style of singing in Sir W. Da- 

yenant’s comedy of The Rivals, that he took her off the 

stage, and made her his mistress.* He had one daughter 

by her, Mary Tudor, who was married to Francis Lord 
Radcliffe, afterwards Earl of Derwentwater. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 

To such of our readers as delight in the pleasantries of 
Master Punch, the following article, extracted from The 
Drama, may prove amusing— 

«‘ I think it is Lord Chesterfield who defines laughter 
to be the characteristic of ill-manners; and I have met 
with very learned reasons why a man should preserve a 
perpetual gravity of countenance. But, in sober truth, I 
am inclined to imagine, that laughter is not to be regu- 
lated by rule; and that there are some circumstances in 
every one’s life, which, in spite of habitual self-command, 
will compel him to yield to the temptation. 

‘ Were it possible, indeed, before we expanded our risi- 
ble muscles, to hesitate whether we should laugh or not, 
the democratical philosophy would probably have few 
disciples. The excitements to laughter are often of so 
trifling a nature, as to shrink from the ordeal of rational 
inquiry ; and the most contemptible causes have often 
produced the strongest effects. A man of tolerable sense, 
who would honour a sparkling effusion of wit, with 
merely a well-bred smile, or, at the very utmost, a plea- 





* No very unusual thing, however, with the merry monarch. 
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sant grin, shall, at some ridiculous nonsense, burst out 
into a sardonic fit of uncontrollable laughter, and be 
ashamed the next minute for having made himself a fool. 
The truth is, that laughter is neither a passion nor a sen- 
timent. It is an impulse, which we cannot subdue, and 
over which reason has no control. The gravest folks have 
been caught tripping ; and I question whether even Qua- 
kers have not sometimes laughed as loudly as their less 
guarded neighbours. 

** In minds of habitually serious temperament, the ex- 
citing causes must no doubt be stronger, than with thos 
hey-day, careless, lack-brained sons of merriment, whose 
mouths expand into a grin at the holding up of a finger ; 
but, I repeat, there are circumstances and situations in 
which the demurest physiognomies would not be proof 
against the temptation. At all events, I cannot consider 
laughter a crime. The bright spots of a man’s life ar 
few enough, without blotting any out: and since, for a 
moment of mirth, we have an hour of sadness, it were a 
sorry policy to diminish the few rays that illumine ou 
chequered existence. Life is an April day,—sunshine and 
showers. The heart, like the earth, would cease to yield 
good fruit, were it not sometimes watered with the tears 
of sensibility ; and the fruit would be worthless, but for 
the sunshine of smiles. 

‘¢ My ‘ sunny hours’ have been few enough; yet I have 
been so vulgar as to laugh, and heartily too ; and I hope 
to have many more causes of merriment, before the time, 
when (like Yorick) I shall not have a jibe left * to mock 
my own grinning.” Now I am not very diffident of ac- 
knowledging (let the confession detract as it may from 
my intellectual reputation) that there have been few oc- 
casions when I have laughed louder or longer than at 
Punch’s Puppet Show. 1 remember, (spite of maternal 
remonstrances and predictions of caned shoulders and 
strapped hands) throwing down my dog’s-eared Virgil, 
sixty of whose harmonious, but to me discordant, lines 
I was destined to repeat at the morning’s lesson, on peril 
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of corporal punishment, and mental degradation ;—I re 

member, I say, throwing down the Prince of Poets, start- 
ing up from my seat,—all on the qui vive, at hearing the 
grateful, well-known sound of the trumpet, which in 
sonorous tones of asinine shrillness, summoned a gratui- 
tous audience to this most delightful of exhibitions. I 
say a gratuitous audience, because the spectator might see 
it for nothing, if honour would let him slink away without 
dropping the well-earned mite into the hat of the peti- 
tioning Fantoccinist. Yet who could refuse so trifling, — 
so humble a tribute to genius? Who could shrink from 
the entreating rim, pressed by the ingenious solicitor 
against the hearts of his audience, as the most vulnerable 
part after so touching a display of feeling,—who, I say, 
could resist the plea with a * Really I have no halfpence,’ 
when conscience was whispering all the while, as gene- 
rosity did to Sterne, *‘ You know you have a thousand ?” 
I recollect that, young as I was, I gladly gave the penny 
destined to the purchase of nuts and apples, and heartily 
wished it had been more. 

‘*Yes, I well remember, that in defiance of all the dread- 
ful anticipations of the morraw; the awful magisterial 
frown of the trencher-capped arbiter of my destiny ; and 
the prophetic visions which would crowd upon my soul 
on the very threshold of my transgression, like Macbeth’s 
air-drawn dagger, or the perspective rope, supposed to 
haunt the predestined murderer :—spite of all these awfui 
consequences, when the trumpet has sounded, I have 
seized my hat, and followed through street, lane, and 
alley, the itinerant showman. And ah! what anguish I 
have felt! how keen, how bitter has been my disappoint- 
ment, when (and often has it been the case) after tracing 
the footsteps of Punch’s master till I was tired, I have 
found it a wild-goose chase, and a mere ignis fatuus at 
last. The man who has forged a checque, and is detected 
in the very act of presenting it;—the thief, who suffers 
the penalty before he has had time to enjoy the fruits of 
his crime,—can alone be adduced as parallels ; for I was 
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doomed to encounter all the consequences of the time | lea 
had wasted, all the penalties of neglected lessons, with- the 
out the satisfaction of reflecting that the temptation to B® },, 
which I had yielded had ended in actual enjoyment. sen 
‘* But if my Punch’s chase has sometimes proved fruit- Foo, 
less ; ithas been more than counterbalanced by the many Fy gis 
happy hours I have spent in his company; the remem- tun 
brance of which I always found strong enough to make nes 
the dread of the morrow kick the beam. I think F se¢ cal 
the Fantoccinist now. He wasan Italian ; a little thick- tha 
set man, with a red, humorous-looking countenance, sel 
He had lost one eye, but the other made up for the loss 
of its fellow by a shrewdness of expression sufficient for 
both. He always wore an oil-skin hat, and a rough 
green coat, At his back he farried a deal box, contain- FR - 
ing the dramatis persona of his little theatre ; and in his em 
hand, the trumpet aforesaid, at whose glad summons, ae 
hundreds of merry, laughter-loving faces flocked around i 
him, with gaping mouths and anxious looks, all eager to F % 
renew their acquaintance with their old friend and favou- - 
rite, Punch. The theatre itself was carried by a tall man, rd 
who seemed a sort of sleeping partner in the concern, or “" 
mere dumb waiter on the other’s operations.’’ 
( To be continued ). , > 
ou 
to 
DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. pi 
a la 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. st 
Most important changes are spoken of, as likely to tak 
place in this establishment. Since Mr. Elliston has acted al 
Falstaff, the committee imagine, we presume, that he ha bi 
grown too great for the concern, and a price is offered 01 
from another quarter of the globe. All we hope is, that ji 
there will be only one general in the field. Protect us th 
from a plurality of management! Ifan example be wanted th 
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leader, we refer our readers to the precious planners of 
the benefit that was to have taken place for the sufferers 
by the fire at the East London theatre. Had the gentle- 
men who composed that committee selected one man of 
common sense, and given him permission to exercise his 
discretion, £1000 might have been made for the unfor- 
tunates. As it is, afier spending several days, the busi- 
ness of which was to compliment one another, (if any one 
can state any thing else they did, we shall feel obliged,) 
that committee have left the company to shift for them- 
selyes. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Harris will resume the manage- 
ment here, vice Mr. Charles Kemble. Now, although we 
have the greatest respect for Mr. Kemble, both as an 
actor anda gentleman, yet we must confess, we never 
wish to see any performer at the head of a theatre, at 
least whilst he continues in the exercise of his profession. 
‘* Nothing explains like comparisons,’’ as Sancho says ; 
and we ask, would any man holding a situation, seek for 
an individual to succeed him? Yet a manager, to do 
his duty by the public, ought always to be on the watch, 
to secure the greatest talent the market affords. Now, 
if a manager is an actor, he will at least avoid bringing 
out another in his own line, that is likely to surpass him ; 
to say nothing of his objecting frequently to playing 
pieces in which he is not employed, and casting parts to 
ladies that, perhaps, he admires more off than on the 
stage. 

** Nature will be nature still ;” 


and until we can find a man dead to the fascinations of 
beauty, insensible to the applause of the multitude, and 
one who turns a deaf ear to the whispers of the flatterer, 
justice will not reign within the walls of a theatre ; but 
there cannot exist even the semblance of it. When a 
theatre is under the management of an actor, 


* It is not, nor it cannot come to, good.” 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The Paul Pry mania having, in some degree, subsids 
we ventured to make one among the good-humour 
visitors of this theatre, and felt really a pleasure to sj 
with persons who have sufficient good sense to enjoy th 
scene before them. How heartily do we despise i) 
owl-like affectation of wisdom, which some perso: 
assume, and which too frequently checks the natural i: 
pulse of their neighbours’ feelings. 

The performances went off with their accustomed éclat 
The novelty of the evening was Mr. John Reeves, as Maj 
Sturgeon, in The Mayor of Garratt. The exploits of tha 
martial hero were admirably described by Mr. Reey 
who has all the requisites for the due personation of that 
character; and he embodies it with more effect than w 
ever recollect to have seen produced by any other acto 
Mr. W. West was quite at home in Jerry Sneak. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Mr. Mathews finished his performances for the seaso1 
on Thursday, the Ist instant, to (we were sorry to obsery 
a very indifferent house. We went chiefly to hear M 
Mathews return his accustomed acknowledgments ; and, 
at the close of his monopolologue, he delivered about hal! 
a dozen common-place sentences, in which he repeated 
one word three times. We certainly give Mr. Mathews 
credit for the address being extempore, but really we ex- 
pected something more from Mr. Charles Mathews, « 
such an occasion.~- Whether the dampness of the night had 
affected the great mimic’s spirits, we know not; but le 
completely waded through the latter part of his enter- 
tainment. We can make every allowance for that feel- 
ing of lassitude that evinced itself throughout Mr. M: 
thews’s task on this occasion, when we reflect on th 
number of nights he had delivered the same jokes ; bu 
it was his duty to assume good humour, though he felt it 
not; and protect his auditors from enrui, with which th 
whole assemblage seemed infected. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


ROBERT KEELEY, 


( Of the Theatre-reyal Coveat-garden. ) 


—<——— 


‘“* My name’s Tippy Bob.” 
* - * 

Feyther and mother they use‘ to control 
Srxtren of ws bairns, all red in the pole; 
We all were merry and happy as Punch, 
But I was always the pride of the bunch. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
I’m a queer little comical soul! 

And if you'll believe me, tho’ I think you may see, 
I'm the lad with the carrotty pole !---Knigurt. 


oe 


Mr. RoBert KEELEY was born at No. 3, Grange-court, 
Carey-street. He is one of a small family of sixteen bro- 
thers and sisters, seven of whom are now living. Whether 
little Bossy was intended for the grenadier guards or not, 
we cannot determine, but his first suit consisted of a 
scarlet jacket, a la militaire, and nankeen trowsers; and 
‘he was the ladies’ darling.” He was sent to board- 
ing-school, but at the death of his father, his mother 
apprenticed him to Hansard, the printer, with whom he 
dragged out an uncomfortable existence for about three 
years, At length, oh, lucky crisis! he obtained permission 
to sing Davy’s song, The Bay of Biscay, O! at the Surrey, 
on a benefit, paying the usual penalty of taking a quantity 
of tickets, to give to aunts, cousins, &c. &c. 

Vout. V.—73. 
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As to his success as a vocalist, at this period, we cannot 
speak very favourably. He commenced, after a rapturous 
reception—stuck—looked wildly round, like Octavian— 
re-commenced—and ultimately ran off, leaving the or- 
chestra to finish the rest with lengthened symphonies 
After this he commenced printing, in a friendly way, with 
Oxberry, who endeavoured to induce him to relinquish 
his theatrical notions; but Bos felt he must retrieve the 
** wreck of his lost honour.’’ And although he had ex- 
plained fifty times to every one, he knew how it was that 
he failed in the song, yet the sages would argue, that h 
was not at all calculated for the stage—he did not look 
like an actor. And, certainly, if there be such a thing as 


looking like an actor, he was, and is, the very reverse of 


the picture fancy could create: his voice was singularly 
weak, his figure singularly small, his memory singularly 
bad, and his love of pleasure singularly great. 

We have carried on this memoir rather irregularly, in- 
asmuch as we have omitted the date of our hero’s birth ; 
but the fact is, that though we can remember seeing Maste: 
RosBERT clad as aforesaid, in martial trim, trundling his 
hoop up and down Grange-court, we being then occupiers 
of an adjacent garret, yet we cannot tax our memories as 
to the fact of the year of his birth. He was always a little 
one; and looked, for years, so much like a child, that we 
cannot remember when he was a baby. Was it 1793, o1 
1794, or 1195? It was one of the three years, however ; 
and as either period places our hero over the sober bounds 
of thirty, we shall leave the important question undecided 

We left Master Ropert in the printing-office of Ox- 
berry, where he did not long remain ; for, in the summer 
of 1813, he went forth to the Harp, shook Mr. Sims by 


the hand, placed seven shillings into the ‘* manus’’ that 
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he squeezed, and was enrolled as one of the Richmond 
corps; and to Richmond he accordingly went. This 
beautiful spot is a favourite starting-post for the sons of 
Thespis, which the beauty of its walks, and its contiguity 
to the metropolis, may account for; as it is easy for the 
repentant or repulsed performer to return to the hospitable 
shelter of a parental roof; or, at all events, to pay a 
weekly visit to a larder, better filled than that of a country 
comedians can be. These thoughts weighed with KEELEY ; 
and, in addition to such imaginings, he knew the distance 
was a couvenient one for a friendly dramatic star to come 
down by the coach, and shed his beams on a benefit, 
brightening the theatre and the prospects of the acter 
together. Master Roper, all things taken into conside- 
ration, acted wisely, if he acted not well; and of his act- 
ing, we have heard it said, that though he exercised it so 
near the Thames, there were no apprehensions of his 
setting it a-fire. 

Mr. KEELey was now fairly launched into the ocean of 
the drama, and went through all the privations attendant 
upon itinerantcy. He was successively under the banners 
of Brunton and Elliston, and was a favourite at Lynn in 
1817. By what train of circumstances we are unable to 
record, but in consequence of circumstances, Mr. KRELEY 
joined Mr. Beverley, at the West London, and there, for 
two seasons, he divided the low comedy with Mr. Henry 
Beverley, an actor who, with many things to forget, pes- 
sesses more genuine humour than half the comedians of 


our national theatres. From thence he was again upon 
the country; but not to detain our readers with stories of 
starvation, let us turu to the Olympic, when, at the period 
of the production ot Giovanni in London, (long before that 
fatal fascination, Madame Vestris, set the town in a fer- 
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ment, by her blue surtout,) Mr. KEELEY made his bow to 
the Londoners, we think. KEELEY was the original Le- 
perello; but be that as it may, he there played several low 
comedy parts, ina manner that ensured his favouritism 
with the public, and his estimation by the manager. Per- 
haps a man of nicer discrimination, with regard to his- 
trionic talent, than Elliston, does not exist. He accurately 
extracts the gold from the dross, and, when he pleases, 
puts forth the respective talents of a whole company, in 
the very way in which each individual is calculated to 
shine the brightest. He may be said to so arrange his 
** bouquet’ of dramatic talent, that, like the feathers in 
an Indian’s crown, every one reflects its own brightness 
on its neighbours Mr. Elliston appreciated KEELEy’s 
talent, though we cannot say he rewarded it. 

When Elliston opened Drury, (Oct. 1819,) Mr. Keetey 
was engaged—but, alas! no opportunities were afforded 
him—he was the two-line man of the theatre--and he 
and M’Keon, who had been lording it as first singer and 
first comedian at the Olympic, became dummies at Drury. 
Mr. KEELEY, however, was content to endure; and chance, 
that ambiguous awarder of fortune, that foe to riches, 
that friend of poverty, sent J. P. Harley to Liverpool as a 
star, and left little Knight as his substitute in Leperello. 
And what of that? say our readers.. Why, gentle friends, 
have you not heard that Knight, that inimitable Blossom, 
was querulous and fanciful? Well, Knight was (or fan- 
cied he was) ill, and the run of that interesting and clas- 


sical production, Giovanni in London, stood a chance of 


suspension; but Mr. Elliston, who did not engage our 
hero for nothing, (we speak in allusion to his talents, not 
his salary, for in that sense we fear the remark would 
bear a very different conclusion,) pounced at once on 
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KeeELEY, who was ready at an instant’s warning, and who 
played Leperello, at Drury, so much to the satisfaction of 
the town and the manager, that the next morning the fol- 
lowing notice was appended to his name :—‘*‘ Leperello, 
Mr. KEELEY, whose performance of this character, last 
night, was received with unmingled approbation.” 

We had forgotten to mention, that in this piece Mr. 
KEELEY had played the little part of the Tailor’ in a style 
of excellence, that those who have since witnessed his 
Rumfit cay best. judge of. Mr. Kerey, however, reaped 
nothing but fame from his exertions in Leperello; and 
Knight’s convalescence and Harley’s return sent him back 
to his obscurity. 

In 1821, Mr. KeeLey made his appearance at the Adel- 
phi, in a part. called Dash, that was by no means calcu- 
lated for his powers ; but in that memorable season was 
produced the never-to-be-forgotten Tom and Jerry— 
Green by our hero. ‘The run of the piece is in every one’s 
recollection ; and it may be fairly said that Green, not- 
withstanding its brevity, became, in Mr. KRELEy’s hands, 
of as much importance as either Tom, Logic, or Jerry. At 
the close of this season Mr. KeELey went to Sadler’s 
Wells, and refused to rejoin the standing army at the 
Adelphi, for which he was threatened with an action by 
Messrs. Rodwell and Jones; but which threat, for mani- 
fold reasons, was never put into execution. 

At Sadler’s Wells, Mr. KeeLey, amidst a diversity of 
parts, performed Jerry, in Pierce Egan’s own version of 
the successful volume; and this performance attracted 
the notice of the Covent-garden management. From, as 
we have heard, the representation of Egerton, then ma- 
nager of Sadler’s Wells, Mr. C. Kemble witnessed Mr. 
KEELEY’s exertions, and the consequence was, a message 

Kk 3 
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from the upper to the lower house, for the member of 
the latter to wait upon their lordships of Covent-garden. 


A summons like this our hero was not slow in complying 


with, as may be readily imagined, He was immediately 
engaged, though he did not immediately appear, but 
** served out his time’’ at Sadler’s Wells, and then re- 
mained awhile aloof, as he is reported to have said, ‘ to 
Ict the people get the taste of the minor theatres out of 
their mouths.” 

His engagement, however, was no secret. Mr. KEELEY 
let the intoxication of good fortune run away with him, 
and babbled eternally; and, not to recal many unpleasant 
facts of this period to his recollection, we would whisper 
to him, that he should not have asked, in a tone of insult- 
ing irony, a brother-performer, whether ‘‘he was sent 
for to Covent-garden ?”’ in a public room. 

On the 26th October, 1822, Mr. KEELEY appeared as 
Darby, under circumstances peculiarly auspicious ; for 
Douglas had been the play, and Mason had been the hero. 
The farce came like a relief in distress to the auditors, and 
was hailed accordingly. Mr. KEELey’s next part was on 
of no great importance, in the opera called Maid Marian 
—he then played Hodge, to Larkin’s Young Meadows—two 
decided failures. But ere this injurious ‘‘ taste of his 
quality”’ had time to rankle in the public mind, that prop 
of mannerists, R. B. Peake, brought forward his inimitable 
farce of T'he Duel. The London Magazine has done jus- 
tice to actor and author in these words :— 

** No one understands the stage, or what is technically 
called situation, so well as Mr. Peake. 

** He shuffles Farren, Jones, Connor, KEELEY, (a most 
amazing minor!) and Blanchard, together, with admirable 
sleight of hand, and turns them all up—trumps. 
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** He measures KEELEY for such a suit of clothes as no 
dramatic habit-maker ever before fitted him with. KEELEY, 
in The Tailor, was the sublimity of impoverished man- 
hood—the true ninth part of a man.” 

Thus established in public favour, Mr. Keerry had 
nothing to do but to float down with the tide of favour ; 
which he did with peculiar complacency. 

At the close of Covent-garden season, he went to the 
English opera-house, where Mr. Peake had prepared the 
character of Fritz, in Frankenstein, expressly for him, and 
where, subsequently, he performed the part of the Garde- 
ner, in The Frozen Lake, written with a view to his pecu- 
liar style, by Professur Planché. We say professor, be- 
eause he is a getter-up, not a writer, of pieces. 

Besides characters in farces that have come to an un- 
timely end, Mr. KEEvey has had parts written for him in 
*Twas 1, Jonathan in England, and another farce of 
Peake’s, the name of which we have forgotten. 

The gentleman wirose station we now occupy, and who 
possessed an extensive knowledge of the British stage, and 
of many of the artists of Italy, Germany, and France, has 
often observed to us, that mannerism was peculiar to our 
English comedians, and that the Germans and the French 
boasted of many actors who did not perpetually repeat 
themselves—that Potier (commonly called the Parisian 
Liston) had the mutability ef Mathews, with tlie drollery 
of Liston. Unacquainted as we are with the artists of 
any country but our own, save by the smattering we gather 
by an occasional peep at the Italian opera-house, we yet 
see enough to convince us that mannerism, if not a pecu- 
liarity, is at least a general feature of our comic talent. 
Harley, Knight, Farren, Munden, Fawcett, aud Wilkinson, 
are all inveterate mannerists ; and we might name greater 

K4 
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creatures, who are infested with the same failing. Is not 
Kean a mannerist? and Dowton and Macready? As- 
suredly so. And herein lies the secret of the success at- 
tending imitations of popular actors. Each actor is so 
perpetually the same, that a mimic, hitting any of the 
common points of his style, will assuredly succeed. Why 
do not imitators attempt to represent Wallack or C. Kem- 
ble? Because these gentlemen are not mannerists, or at 
least not to such an extent, that a person having only 
casually seen them, could recognise any peculiar method 
of acting. 

We were led into the foregoing digression, by a recol- 
lection of our hero, who is the most decided mannerist 
upon the stage. However he may multiply his characters, 
vary his dresses, his wigs, or his words, it is RoBERT 
KEELEY, and nothing else. 

We shall pass over this glaring fault, as it would appear 
to be peculiar to the air we breathe, nor involve our hero 
in a censure that also attaches to Liston and to Blanchard, 
and that did attach to Edwin, and Suett, and Quick, and 

we speak traditionally) to Parsons, and proceed to esti 
mate his talent, as it has displayed itself in his various 
dramatic assumptions. 

In the first place, it must be remembered, that all Mr. 
KEELEY’s celebrated assumptions have been written ex- 
pressly for him, fitted to his failings. Firstly, Rumfit—a 
more finished picture of inanity could not be conceived— 
but is his Rumfit likely to have been tailor to dugustus 
Buoyant, aud to have given credit to the amount of £800 ? 
No. Mr. KEELEY brought his tailor from a garret in the 
Minories—not from a shop in Bond-street. If we could 
reconcile this incongruity, Mr. KeELEy’s performance 
would command our unqualified approbation : as it is, we 
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must say he has produced an imbecile vulgar dog, instead 


of a would-be fashionable puppy. 


In Fritz (could we believe a Swiss peasant to be such a 
victim to nerves) he is excellent, but he is not comic ; -the 
creature he creates, shocks us; and we feel too much for 


the degradation of human nature, to be amused. 


In The Frozen Lake he is certainly inimitable; and we 
cannot call to mind any scene more irresistibly ludicrous, 
than that one in which he attempts to tell his tale to the 
Duke. Pusillanimous fear never had so excellent a re- 
presentative. The tone he gives to the equivocation— 


** No, no---not a woman---a female---” 


must be heard to be appreciated. 


His Natty Larkspur, (Jonathan in England, ) is the very 
same part in another dress ; and we recollect, with admi- 


ration, his enunciation of— 


** He has got some money, though, however ;” 


and his reply to his brother’s information of the “ place 


where they put the victuals’ — 


*“ I found that out long ago ;” 


but we must remark of this performance, as of his Fritz, 
that it is a painful one; and Mr. Keetey may recollect, 
perhaps, getting hissed in his song, where he carried his 
acting to the verge of the horrible. It is bad taste thus to 


expose the wants of mankind, as food -for laughter ; 


and 


that which extracts a sigh from the sensitive, and smiles 
ouly from the brutal and depraved, may be good acting, 


but it is uot comedy, and it is not in good taste, 


We may conclude our summary with a fact obvious 
enough to us now, but which certainly never struck us 


until noted by the acuteness of our predecessor. 
K 5 


Mr. 


s 
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KEELEY’s style of acting is borrowed entirely from one 
performance—that of Mr. Samuel Russell, in Jerry Sneak, 
And any person who will take the trouble to compare 
their recollections of that gentleman with the efforts of 
Mr. KEELEY; will find that, in manver and in tone, KERLEY 
has completely followed the track of the Brighton ma- 
nager. 

As the personator of parts written for him, Mr. KEELEY 
is very entertaining: as an actor under less advantageous 
circumstances, or, in fact, as an actor at all, fitting him- 
self to characters, instead of having characters fitted to 
himself, Mr. KEELEY is not of second-rate importance. 
We presume the warmest of this gentleman’s admirers 
would tremble at a Shakesperian assumption by him ; and 
we should dread extremely any attempts of his upon 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher. We saw him in 
Verges, one of the few caricatures to be found in the 


writings of the immortal bard; and that attempt was not 
discreditable ; but then the part is itself no criterion of 
power to execute the real conceptions of the Swan of 
Avon. What would become of KEELEY in Sir Andrew 


Aguecheek, or the Clown, (All’s Well that Ends /Vell) 
—time will shew. 

Our hero, in farces, (to which ‘his efforts are usually 
confined) deserves the title of an entertaining actor, and 
we presume he aspires no higher. 

In private life, Mr. KEELEY is a bon vivant—a votary to 
Bacchus and Venus ; and many tales of love are recorded 
of him ; but as we abjure these sort of relations, we close 
our common-place book, and consign the fate of divers 
frail fair ones to oblivion. 

Mr. KEELEy is, we apprehend, the smallest man on the 
stage, his height being about five feet two inches; his hair 
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is red ; his complexion florid, and his countenance hand- 
some, though inexpressive ; he has generally an appear- 
ance of lameness, occasioned by gout and rheumatism, to 
which all his family are, we believe, peculiarly subjected ; 
he is a single man,—that is to say, he has no regular wife. 

Mr. KEELEy’s conversational talents are of no very 
entertaining nature ; he sings pleasingly, though his voice 
is totally destitute of power. 
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&c. &e. 


THE PUPPET sHOW. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

‘*Whether this favourite of my juvenile days is still liv- 
ing, I know not. It is many years since I last saw him, on 
heard the cheering sound of his brazen trumpet; and I 
began to think that Punch’s glories had shared the fate of 
all terrestrial things, and had faded away forever. But 
how shall I describe my astonishment, and (shall I confess 
it?) my delight, a few days ago, casting my eyes up the 
long perspective of Blackfriars’ Road, I distinctly dis- 
cerned the well-known theatre, borne on the shoulders of 
aman, and attended by a numerous troop of followers, 
young and old. I had been vain enough to imagine, that 
with increase of years, I had gained increase of wisdom ; 
but I had flattered myself egregiously. Hear my con- 
fession. No sooner did I catcha distant glimpse of 
Punch’s glory, than all the recollections of youthful 
delight rushed into my mind. I mended my pace, and 
overtook the itinerant, just as he had set down his burden 
on a convenient spot for exhibition. I looked in his face, 
—it was not my old acquaintance ; but a stout comely- 
looking young fellow, who, having on a smock frock and 
a dog’s hair hat, had the appearance of a rustic, and 
seemed of all people in the world, the least worthy to 
tread in the shoes of his great prototype, the inimitable 
Italian. However, though with this drawback on the 
enjoyment of the treat, and with the prepossession that 
it would be a sorry sort of affair, after what I had seen 
some twenty years ago, I took my stand; and with more 
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liberality than usually falls to the share of a dramatic 
critic, I must confess that I found Master Punch every 
whit as merry a gentleman as when I had last the pleasure 
of falling into his company. 

‘¢ Nor was I the only ‘ child of a larger growth,’ who 
was tempted to witness the exhibition. Young and old 
flocked round Punchinello’s standard. and mingled en 
masse, Without distinction of rank, all animated by the 
same sentiment of joyous expectation. I had the curio- 
sity, during the performance, to look round upon the 
motley group. There was not a face but smiled; and 
many burst out into shouts of uproarious laughter. It was 
curious to remark the risible gradations. * Eh! help us!’ 
said an old woman, ‘ that folks should laugh at such 
nonsense !’ And he: mouth was expanded to a full semi- 
circular grin. Those of the throng, who appeared least 
burthened with this world’s goods, seemed the most 
vociferous in their sympathy. A few decently dressed 
personages, who formed the outskirts of the crowd, ap- 
peared less boisterous in their mirth: but in any other 
company they would have laughed outright, as was ma- 
nifest from the frequent applications of their handker- 
chiefs to their mouths, and the audible, though half-stified, 
titterings, and tears of pleasure, which proved how ardu- 
ous was the struggle between nature and good-breeding. 
Two or three of a superior class kept at a still farther 
distance, and only stole furtive glances at Punchinello : 
as if they would have it understood, that they had merely 
stopped by accident,—or were waiting for some person, 
—or were looking at something else ; yet even these be- 
trayed the truth, by their aukward attempts to conceal 
their risibility. One or two coarse jests and miserable 
puns produced thunders of applause ; they could not have 
been better received within the walls of Drury; and the 
last scene, where Punch tricks the hangman, by getting 
his neck into the halter, instead of his own, ‘ was re- 
ceived (as Elliston would say) with Joud and reiterated 
bursts of laughter and applause, from all parts of a 
crowded and brilliant’—mobility ! 
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*¢ I cannot help thinking there is a great resemblance 
between the character of Punch and that of Falstaff. 

‘“* Falstaff has scarcely a virtue (strictly so called) in 
the whole of his composition. He robs on_ the highway, 
cheats his hostess, slanders his prince, and abuses his 
office. He is a drunkard, a glutton, a thief, a liar, and 
acoward, Yet, with all these drawbacks, we love the 
rogue ; and such is the magic of his humour, we forgive 
all his faults, and would forgive them, were they ten 
times more numerous. Punch is a scion of the same 
stock, but with still darker shades in his character. He 
intrigues, beats his wife, and kills his child. The scoun- 
drel has no conscience: for his ill-deeds never disturb 
the jollity of his humour ; and his grief, when he expects 
to he hanged, has so little of penitence in it, that it is the 
mere compunction of detected guilt anticipating its 
punishment. Yet who does not feel rejoiced at his out- 
witting the hangman? Who could wish so merry a fel- 
low the fate he deserves; or help exclaiming with the 
poet :—* Oh! Punch! with all thy faults I love thee 
still 2’ 

* In conclusion, I advise nervous folks, by all means, 
to see Punch’s puppet show: it is a finer specific for the 
blue devils than vegetable syrup, nervous cordial, or 
steel pills. Ennui and vapours shrink from its potent 
influence, and it would transform the veriest hypochon- 
driac into another Democritus.”’ 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


The following extract of a letter from Mr. Raymond, 
in answer to Mr. Moore, on the management of Drury- 
lane theatre, will, we think, prove interesting to our 
readers. 

*¢ I now proceed to answer what appears to be the most 
particular part of your letter—namely, orders. I am 
sorry that, for the first time, we differ very widely in our 
opinion on this subject. 

‘© it has been my good fortune, during my summer 
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attendance and duty at the theatre, to have had your full 
and friendly concurrence in every thing I suggested for 
the improvement, credit, and character of the theatre ; 
and however we may differ on one point, I trast it will 
not disturb any good opinion you may entertain of my 
zeal, nor change the belief you have in my promptitude, 
to labour assiduously for the interest and prosperity of 
the establishment; and I shajl proceed with the same 
undisguised freedom I have hitherto assumed on other 
material matters of discussion, where you have yielded 
to what you have liberally termed my more experienced 
judgment in theatrical affairs. 

‘¢ During the many conversations I had with Mr. Lamb, 
on the subject of my undertaking the management, and 
when I acceded to his request, I never varied from my 
determination on this score—which was, to have a dis- 
cretionary power of writing orders, and to be responsible 
to the committee for the exercise of that power. This 
was acceded to: I claim it as my agreement, and you 
will find it recorded in the last minutes of a full com- 
mittee, in the very svords I have now made use of, when 
I entered upon my official duty. How, then, my dear 
sir, am I to consider your order at the present moment, 
to abstain from writing any, after exercising the power 
voted to me, forthe space of six weeks, during which 
time you have almost been a daily visitor at the theatre, 
without stating one objection to the former resolution of 
the committee ? Can I consider this order, issued during 
your very short absence from town, in any other light 
than in that of a,direct accusation of my conduct, in the 
abuse of the power with which I have been invested? I 
am certain you do not intend to convey such a meaning, 
yet your order will bear me out in considering it in this 
point of view. I am aware you have an opposite feeling 
to that which is to render your manager a mere automaton 
—without power or privilege—without consequence or 
respect—without the power to control or to regulate 
others—-for this would be the case, (having exercised an 
authorised privilege,) were your order to be enforced. 
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What I have done in this respect, I will justify before 
the fullest committee that can be assembled, as a souné 
policy, and prove, upon the responsibility I am pledged 
to, to their satisfaction, that the exercise of any privi- 
lege in this respect has been in every circumstance highly 
beneficial, not detrimental, to the theatre. Having stated 
thus much in vindication of my own conduct, in the ex- 
ercise of that which I consider as a right by agreement, 
(and were it debarred me, I could not for a moment 
hesitate in the course I ought to pursue,) as well as to 
uphold the necessary consequence and authority of a 
manager, which I should conceive you ought rather to 
increase than diminish; I will join my opinion with yours 
thus far—were both theatres to embrace one mode, and 
be honourably scrupulous not to deviate from a positive 
reciprocal law, binding each other by a penalty—then, I 
say—with the grace of God—banish all orders and all 
privileges ; but until that shall be done, it would be 
folly—nay, ruin—to attempt it. 

‘* The arguments you have made use of are theoreti- 
cally right, but practically wrong. The government of 
theatres has been too long established on its present 
system, to enter, in times like these, and under depressed 
circumstances, on speculative plans; and he who is dar- 
ing enough to aim at reform in this particular, may chance 
to lose his fortune with his wisdom, and retain only the 
reflection, that he has paid dearly for the weakness of his 
nature and the boldness of his attempt. History will 
bear me out in this conjecture, and the experience and 
lives of the greatest professors of the histrionic art will 
prove, that during two hundred years, the same evil we 
complain of has existed—the same means have been pur- 
sued to counteract it, and the same policy, after fruitless 
endeavours, has again been resorted to—fictitious means 
—to preserve appearance and secure character: it is an 
evil, but a necessary one, and as it cannot, but by a joint 
observance, be remedied, do not let us singly suffer by 
the attempt.”’ 


( To be continued. ) 
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CHILDREN OF THE DRAMA. 
— 

Havine lately visited Sadler’s Wells and the Amphi- 
theatre, near Westminster-bridge, we purposed looking 
into the Surrey in the course of the week; but ‘* how 
foolish are the great resolves of man!’’ The evening we 
selected, as we were walking along the Blackfriars-road, 
one of Sir Robert Wilson’s committee espied us from a 
window, and all attempts to pursue our play-going de- 
sign were fruitless. Still, however, we remembered we 
could perform our duty to the public—we recollected 
the promise made in the preface to the first volume of this 
work—** The child of Thespis will be tracked in his wan- 
DERINGS, and the steps that led from the barn to the boards 
faithfully delineated,” &c. &c. ‘herefore, at half-past 
eleven, we set forth for Johnson’s and Honeyman’s, the 
houses on each side the Surrey theatre, (they are both 
devoted to the selling of hot and rebellious liquors,) to 
observe the wanderers dropping in, to recruit exhausted 
nature. The first object that attracted our attention, 
was that wreck of mortality, poor H >a man of ge- 
nius and an excellent actor, who, from a love of intoxica- 
tion, has reduced himself (although a young man) to a 
state of pauperism. Next him, three or four persons, 
striving, with all their might, to destroy themselves in the 
same way. It is said, ‘‘ Example does more than pre- 
cept’’—so it would seem. We observed T— B . 
in a corner—he appeared to have just entrapped a list- 
ener, and was quite in his glory.* One of the principal 
performers of the Coburg was also standing at the bar, 
where, we are informed, he, with many others, have 
spent their evenings for years. 

We next turned our attention to P———, (in our opinion 
the best clown on the stage 3) and to his credit be it 


* Itis common for os to commence one of his little anec- 
dotes at nine o’clock, and make it last until one the next morn- 
ing. The only chance his victiin has of rest, is by handing him 
some grog; and this only serves to refresh his spirits, and he 
renews the story with increased vigour, 








( 19 ) 
spoken, that he is a very sober man; his pursuits are not 


business on the stage. And, assuredly, if any perso: 

have an excuse for indulging at the shrine of Bacchus, it 
is those who are engaged in pantomime: the exertions 
they are compelled to make, require that they should 
resort to the use of stimulants. .P—— has an infinitud 

of humour: he had been voting for Polhill, one of th 
candidates for the Borough; and although his speeches 
in favour of Mr. Polhill were not delivered from th 
hustings, nor in the lofty style adopted by the barkers on 
those occasions, yet there was more sound reasoning and 
ingenuity about them than many of the parliamentary 
candidates we have heard. Whilst surveying the ema- 
ciated countenances of the dramatic group, in hobbled a 
non-descript, in male attire, lame of one leg, with on 

of Nature’s commonest finished faces, and lank locks to 
correspond. Jt was accompanied by a lady, who, w 

presume, from her appearance and manners, could hay 

been no other than one of the members of the cinder-hea| 
that lately stood at the end of Gray’s-inn-lane. Reader 
judge our astonishment, upon hearing that this couple was 








Monsieur and Mademoiselle G——. 
To describe the vulgarity and ignorance of this pai 
would be impossible. Monsieur G 5 some months 


back, exhibited in public-houses. He is now in the 1 
ceipt of a good salary, and appears very careful of th 
proceeds of his exertions. It is but fairness to add, tha 
his performances are really wonderful. 

We could not look at this conglomeration of genius, 
talent, and humour, with all its alloy of dissipation and 
vulgarity, without feeling a sincere regret both for ma- 
nager and performer. How completely is the respect- 
ability of a theatre compromised by such scenes, a 
how wholly unworthy is it of men holding a respectab! 
rank in a theatre, to subject themselves to be recogni 
as the companions of a mender of saucepans, and ey 
drinking out of the same vessel with a superannuat 
barber! 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. BUNN, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


— 


Thus shall inemory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over 3 
Thus, sighing, look thro’ the waves of time, 
For the long-faded glories they cover.---Moorg. 


—_— 


Love for any profession is almost sufficient to ensure 
a respectable rank in it, unless Nature has erected some 
insuperable barriers to the attainment of our object; for 
we certainly do not intend to argue that desire, however 
inordinate, could make a blind man an optician, or a lame 
one a dancing-master. A person, whose face and figure 
are tolerable, and whose voice has no absolute defect, 
may reckon upon attaining the rank of respectability in a 
theatre, with as much right as any one on earth might ex- 
pect to become, by labour, a tolerable shoemaker or -a 
decent tailor; but it unfortunately happens, that though 
the acquisition of the art, thus far, is in every one’s power, 


the field for the display of that art is not. In one word, 

to come to London, an actor must have extraordinary 

talent, extraordinary luck, or extraordinary interest. 

Here, then, exists the difference between acting and ‘al- 

most every other trade; for, depending as it does upon 
Vou. V —74. L 
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conjunction, if any of the established stock companies will 
not receive the candidate as a member, he must starve; 
for he cannot, like a butcher or a baker, set up a shop 
for himself. This may appear a very vulgar view of the 
question, but, if we are not mistaken, it is a very just one; 
and it is matter of much regret, that there is no committee 
of taste to which the claims of dramatic candidates can be 
submitted; so that talent should be tncouraged, and not 
doomed to abandon the field of exertion, or perish in ob 
scurity. How many persous of more than respectable 
talent have been driven from the stage by the difficulties 
of approach! How many have drank themselves to death, 
the victims of disappointment! The truth of the state of 
our London theatres is, that all the performers, knowing 
the difficulty they themselves experienced, are anxious to 
keep their country brethren out; and the contention for 
places is as great as in the great theatre of existence 
Kean made fruitless applications for years—he was uot 
even answered by the managers. Cooke was also thus neg- 
lected. And of men crushed by managers, we could 
adduce an hundred instances; one, however, will answer 
our immediate purpose. Our readers may recollect a Mr. 
Parry appearing at Drury-lane theatre, as Lubin Log, and 
appearing successfully; now we would ask Mr. Winston, 
whether it was not distinctly promised, that that gentle- 
man should be engaged, if he was favourably received ? He 
appeared, was favourably received, and they refused to 
engage him, and that too after inveigling him from the 
other house. We have seen Mr. Parry act, and we ask 
the managers of Drury, whether he is not as good an actor 
as (not to say a better than) any one ever engaged at 
either house as a substitute for Liston? Well, say our 
readers, if so, Drury would have retained him—it would 
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have been their interest todo sy. Gentle reader, you 
know little of managerial policy. ‘They did not want the 
expense ofParry as an ally, though they feared him as an 
enemy- they wanted him not themselves, but they wished 
to spoil him for the other house ; they, therefore, suffered 
him to appear, and then totally withdrew his name from 
their bills, that ¢heir silence might convey the imputation 
of his failure. ‘This is a fact; and let Elliston, Winston, 
and Dunn, refute it if theycan. We know nothing of Mr. 
Parry—we think him a good actor—and, we understand, 
disgusted at this usage, he has relinquished all thoughts 
of the stage. For himself, this may be a happy resolu- 
tion, as he will avoid all the tumults of that unhappy and 
disgraced profession—but how is it with the public? Are 
their amusements to be thus made the instrument of ma- 
nagerial cabal? Are their pleasures to be thus subverted 
by marketers? They are, unless that public makes a 
speedy and a positive effort. Mr. Pelby’s case is another 
instance of outrage upon the will of the public. They 
(whether wisely or not is no matter) called for the actor 
to receive their plaudits, after his performance, thereby 
tacitly but strongly expressing their desire of seeing him 
again. ‘That opportunity was afforded the public by acci- 
dent, and after much contention and opposition on the 
part of these managers. Again, the public repeated their 
compliment, and yet Mr. Pelby is not suffered to play any 
more—actually not allowed his stand in the dramatic 
market-place, where all talent should have their equal 
chance of exposure and sale. If this be not tyranny and 
oppression, then those words convey a meaning that is 
beyond our comprehension. 

Our heroine was only for a limited period the victim of 
this sort of tyranuy, and it was exercised in her case more 
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from ignorance than wilfulness—in one word, by* 
taken amateur, instead of a cold-blooded manager. 
have shot our arrow rather out of place, aud have vow 
recover our breath, to relate the story of our heroine, who 
is the eldest daughter of a Mr. John Somerville, a biscui 
baker, in Mary-le-bone, Mr. Somerville is a natis 
Scotland, and was a resident at | the time |} ther 
infant daughter, MaRGARET AGNES, was ushered into mati 
life, (26th October, 1799.) We know not whether o1 ape 
readers are aware of the fact, but fact it is, that the juve have 
nile inhabitants of the Land 0’ Cakes are peculiarly thea- o N 
trical; and though the Scotch themselves are no en ae 
couragers of public players, it is astonishing to remark whe 
the number of stage-struck youths in Glasgow, Edinburgh, let 
&c. The mania was at Lanark, and (whisper it not in a vior 
certain drawing-room!) a hayloft was the arena for dis 
play chosen by the juvenile friends of Miss Marcaret 
AGNES SOMERVILLE. Cato was the play, and Marcia was 
her character; which, making allowance for rather a 
broad dialect, she is said to have sustained excellently 
well. She was then in her eleventh year. 

Miss SoOMERVILLE’s growth was precocious: her intel- 
lects were considered so: and when ouly sixteen, she was 
introduced to the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, then one of t! 
sub-committee of Drury-lane. Miss SomERVILLE re 
hearsed some scenes from Belvidera. Mr. Kinnaird 
** thought’’ (that is, presuming he gave himself the trouble 
to think about it at all) ‘‘ she would not do.” One word 
on these sort of hearings. A performer is introduced into 
a room, with no advantages; the cues are omitted, o1 
read listlessly to him or her ; and yet it is expected that 
that performer shall produce as much effect as he or 
could, aided by dresses and scenery, and under the excit 
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ment of applauding auditors, and with the assistance of 
fellow-performers. The expectation is too monstrous to 
need one word in exposure of its utter absurdity. Well, 
Mr. Kinnaird thought she would not do, and Mr. John 
Kemble *‘‘ thought she would not do; and yet, six 
months after that, she appeared, and ‘“‘ did do;” and 
thereby proved that Mr. Kinnaird knew nothing about the 
matter, and John Kemble just as much. Mr. Kinnaird, as 
an amateur manager, we excuse, but John Kemble must 
have known that the ordeal by which he tried the talents 
of Miss SOMERVILLE, was not a just one, and his conduct, 
therefore, was the more reprehensible ; but his errors, 
whether of judgment or otherwise, are now irremediable ; 
let us, therefore, consign the reflection of them to obli- 
vion. 

Miss SOMERVILLE and Miss SoMERVILLE’s frieuds were 
dissatisfied with the verdicts of these two luminaries; and 
Mr. Hayter, who had originally introduced our heroine tu 
Kinnaird, once more conducted her to that gentleman 5 
and, accordingly, in April, 1816, this young victim to ma- 
nagerial dulness again went through her scenes from 
Venice Preserved. On this occasion, Lord Byron, as. a 
member of the committee, chanced to be in the pit of the 
theatre ; and as soon as Miss SomERVILLE had rehearsed 
the second act of the play, his lordship uuited his opinion 
with that of Mr. Kinuaird, in pronouncing it a most pro- 
mising performance. It was therefore immediately de- 
termined to bring her out on the stage. The plain English 
of which is, that the moment a man of genius saw her, he 
discovered her talent; and the moment he delivered his 


opinion, Mr. Kinnaird coincided with him. 
In a few days afterwards, Mr. Kean suggested the imme- 
diate production of a new tragedy, then in the theatre, for 
L3 
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the express purpose of introducing her to the public. It 
accordingly took place; aud a few days afterwards, (9th 
May, 1816,) this lady made her first appearance on an) 
stage, at the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, in the character 
of Imogine, in the tragedy of Bertram. ‘The success, the 
unprecedented, brilliant, and decisive success, that marked 
her appearance, will be fresh in the remembrance of ow 
readers. 

Bertram was performed twenty-two nights during the 
remainder of this season, and four nights the season that 
followed. ‘This lady’s success induced the management to 
offer her an engagement for three years, on very advan- 
tageous terms, commencing from the following season, 
(1816, 1817;) and they made her a liberal present for th 
performance of Imogine, ‘The public were led to expect 
that Miss SomERVILLE’s success in Bertram would hav: 
induced the management, at all risks, to have brought he: 
forward in the leading characters of tragedy. In the early 
part of the ensuing season she re-appeared, with increas- 
ing effect, in the tragedy of Bertram; and a long list of 
characters was immediately sent her to prepare herself iv, 
to represent conjointly with Mr. Kean. Several of these 
she actually rehearsed in September and October; afte: 
which she was suddenly withdrawn from public notice, 
unexpectedly and imprudently, without ever appearing in 
any of them. Miss SomMERVILLE was seen no more at 
Drury-lane, until Mr. Kean’s absence from town in the 
winter, when she appeared in the part of Alicia, in Jane 
Shore. 

The statement we have just made, has been before 
known to the public ; but the why and the wherefore are 
left to us to disclose. Will it be believed that Edmund 
Kean had the effrontery aud injustice to declare, that he 
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would not perform with our heroine, except in Bertram, 
as she “was too big for him.” How a man, who we 
know to be possessed of generous and ardent feelings, 
conld recoucile it to his feelings, thus to injure a young 
and talented creature, to whom he at first had exteuded 
some instructions, and of whose talent he had spoken iu 
the highest terms of commendation, we know vot: such, 
however, was his conduct, 

Mr. Kean modified his determination, and Miss Somer- 
VILLE performed /moinda, and also appeared in the tra- 
gedy of Manuel ;* but first-rate parts were denied her, 
and she was consequently driven into obscurity. 

At the close of the season, Miss SOMERVILLE weut to 
Bath for a few nights ; from thence to Cheltenham ; and 
then to Birmingham, where she made a considerable stay, 
and decame a prodigious favourite. ‘Though she had only 
played thrice at Bath, the impression she made was so 
extraordinary, that Mr. Dimond made her an offer for 
two months. This she at first refused, but subsequently 
ubtaining leave of absence from Drury-lane theatre, she 
went to Bath, where she remained ten weeks, playing all 
the principal business with Conway, who, it is presumed, 
being of uncommon altitude, did not find our heroine ‘* too 
big for him.” 

The most remarkable feature in her Bath engagement, 
was the production of Milman’s tragedy of Fazio, which 
took place towards the close of her arrangements ‘in 
Bath. The circumstances that attended this tragedy are 
peculiar. It was originally offered to Covent-garden 
theatre, and refused; after which it was printed, and 
went into a second edition, and Mr. Dibdin, of the Surrey 


* Sce some remarks on Kean’s conduct, Life of Rae, No. 6]. 
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theatre, melo-dramatised it. Miss SomERvILLE had, we 
are led to understand, long read the work with delight, 
and suggested the play to Mr. Dimond, who immediately 
entered into her ideas. ‘They accordingly cut the book, 
and arrangements were made for its: production, which 
took place on Tuesday, the 6th of January, 1818. The 
house was crowded with literary characters, numbers of 
Oxford collegians, drawn thither to see Mr. Milman’s 
work, who is a Fellow of Brazen Nose, and with a great 
show of rank and fashion. It was repeated twice to, 
literally speaking, overflowing houses. ‘The literary, the 
gay, the great, the middling, and the lower order of so- 
ciety, equally thronged the theatre on the occasivun ; and 
it created throughout the city of Bath a very strong sen- 
sation. On her return to London, it was suggested to the 
committee of Drury-lane theatre to bring forth this tra- 
gedy, on her account. This advice proved fruitless: the 
committee had, as usual, no power in the theatre; and the 
consequence was,.that it was produced at Covent-gardeu 
theatre (where it had been previously refused) with great 
success. 

The committee had now gone too far. They had reached 
a point beyond which endurance on her part would have 
ceased to have been a virtue. Justly indignant, Miss So- 
MERVILLE requested the management to surrender her 
articles, which request they, in their subserviency to the 
little hero of their theatre, willingly acceded to. An offer 
at Covent-garden theatre was immediately made, and 
Miss SOMERVILLE would have instantly crossed the vortex 
of Russell and Bow Streets, but that Miss O’Neill was in 
possession of the part in which our heroine desired to 
open. Baffled in this expectation, she went for some 
mouths into the country; and returning in October, 1818, 
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appeared as Bianca. Notwithstanding the recollection of 
Miss O’Neill’s excellence in this part, (and she had the 
advantage of being the original Bianca in the metropolia;) 
our heroine made a decided hit, and, on the 9th of No- 
vember following, appeared, in conjunction with the star 
of Hibernia, as Alicia to her Jane Shore. All this was a 
proud source of triumph to her friends, one of whom 
ventured to predict as follows. ‘The extract is of some 
length, but though containing an overcharged picture, it 
is worthy of preservation. 

“€ Miss SOMERVILLE’S appearance on the stage will 
furnish the records of the drama with a singular and me- 
morable instance of the efforts and assiduity of a very rare 
genius. Her debit is the only one, on recollection, that 
has substantiated a claim to high ability, from making a 
first appearance in London—uanknown-—unskilled—in- 
experienced. It is great as it is singular; it is the effort 
of unconquerable powers of mind—of rare and astonishing 
capacity—with the assistance of the fullest bounty of 
vature. The situation to which her abilities have at 
length exalted her, is the highest and proudest station of 
literary ambition; and the means by which she has ob- 
tained it most praiseworthy and honourable. ‘This lady, 
as the only tragic heroine born in Scotland, is risen, as it 
appears, to redeem the histrionic character of her country’s 
stage. Mrs. Siddons has represented the English, Miss 
O'Neill the Irish, and Miss SomERVILLE now comes forth 
the Melpomene of the Caledonian stage. It must be 
gratifying to the public, and a peculiar pride to her country 
at large, to see so young an aspirant already crowned 
with the highest honours of her profession; and, from a 
reflection en the singular ordeal through which this lady 
has so rapidly passed, in her short theatrical career, we 

L5 
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may draw the favourable inference, that there are many 


other gems of talent still reposing in the shade; for, on 


referring to her age, where we find that she has only just 
reached her nineteenth year, it is natural to suppose that 
her after years will consummate the perfection of dra- 
matic talent.” 

Miss SOMERVILLE has not reached this consummation 
devoutly to be wished ; but that is matter for inquiry at 
another page, and so let us proceed with her history. 

Soon after this period, she met with Alfred Bunn, a 
little gentleman, pecniiar for nothing that we have ever 
heard of, except excessive irascibility, who was early in 
life in a public office, and who, by giving imitations of 
performers, indicated that he had a penchant for the stage. 
How the gentleman prevailed is beyond our ken, but 
MARGARET AGNES became the spouse of Alfred, who un- 
dertook the management of the Birmingham theatre. 

Friend Bunn, it will be remembered, was one of the 
seven managers of Drury during one season, and, by dint 
of debts and authorship, managed to scramble into some 
kind of notoriety. Meanwhile Mrs. BuNN performed very 
frequently at Drury, though the old feud subsisting be- 
tween her and the “ admirable Kean,’’ ‘hey seldom ap- 
peared together. 

Some two or three months since, it was positively as- 
serted in the green-room of Drury, that Elliston had 
written to Colonel Berkeley, to grant permission for 
Mrs. BUNN to come to town, as the theatre was much in 
want of her services. We do not know what Alfred Bunn, 
Robert Elliston, or Fitzhardinge Berkeley may think of 
this, but we presume to think that it is due to the public, 
that one of them should refute this slanderous imputation, 
if they can. 
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We dare not trust ourselves to make any observation on 
the conduct of the individuals with whose odious names 
we have soiled our pages. For Mrs. BuNN we indeed feel 
deeply: we too well know the injuries she has endured ; 
but she has chosen a wrong method of redressing them, 
and, assuredly, a wrong redresser. She is one (amongst 
the many instances in the female world) of how low a 
superior mind can stoop. 

Mrs. BuNN appears little before the public at the pre- 
sent moment; and in consequence of her sudden ab- 
sences, Mrs, W. West has occasionally been her substitute 
as Elvira, Meg Merrilies, &c. ‘The usual effects of loss 
of practice may be traced iu her acting; and she is de- 
cidedly not so good an actress now, as she was some few 
years since. 

‘To a decided and peculiar line of tragedy, Mrs. BuUNN 
has every preference—it is that line that may be called the 
heavy tragedy, i.e. Lady Macbeth, Elvira, &c.. She can- 
not represent what is generally understood by the softer 
passions, but she can represent those passions in their 
intensity. Nothing, for instance, can be more great than 
her paroxysms of love and of jealousy, in Bianca. Give 
her the extreme of any emotion, and she can render it 
faithfully ; but she has no power of representing the me- 
dium, or the weaker qualities of those passions. The 
fondness of love is below her—her soul seems above such 
a weakness—/er passion is the boiling of Etna—fierce, 
wild, and uncontrollable. Juliet and Belvidera are totally 
unfit for her—she could not endure such a being as Jaffer 
—she could not sigh and moan from a window—she could 
not set her happiness upon the constancy of a Romeo. All 


the strong passions, in their strongest mood, are Mrs. 


Bunn’s—-these she represents with force and effect. fu 
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all but these she fails—and the failure is not her fault, but 
Nature’s. 

Her Meg Merrilies is the best after Mrs. Egerton’s. It 
has as much force as hers, but it has not half so much 
romance about it. Her Helen M‘Gregor is a good as- 
sumption. Some portions of her Jsabella deserve praise, 
but to the full development of such a character she is 
incompetent. 

Against all her attempts in comedy, we enter our de- 
cided protest, from her Mrs. Simpson to her Mrs. Oakley. 
In the latter, indeed, she is tolerable; for the character 
makes a nearer approach to tragedy, and to that kind of 
tragedy in which she excels, than any other; but her 
figure, voice, face, and action, are all decidedly against 
her success in this branch of the profession. In a limited 
line of the drama, Mrs. BUNN is the first actress now upon 
the stage. In Belvidera she is far below Mrs. W. West 
and Miss Lacy. In /sabella, Mrs. Sloman exceeds her ; 
but in Lady Macbeth, Elvira, and Katherine, she is far 


superior to either of these ladies, and above what we re- 


member to have been the efforts of Mrs. Bartley and 
Mrs. Ogilvie. 

Mrs. Bunn is tall, and of rather a masculine form ; her 
hair and complexion is light; her face is not beautiful, 
but interesting and expressive; and we may justly apply 
to her the oft-used epithet—‘ a remarkably fine woman.” 
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BISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


_ &e. '&e. 


KIRBY THE CLOWN, 


When engaged at the Surrey theatre, played occa- 
sionally in the regular drama. On one occasion it was 
his lot to have the pieces for the ensuing week’s per- 
formance to give out, and one of his brother actors dared 
him to burlesque it. He offered to bet him a wager, 
which Kirby accepted. The pieces over, he went for- 
ward and gave out The Invisible Witness, or the Chapel in 
the Wood, as follows :—‘* On Monday evening will be 
presented The Miserable Wetnurse, or the Chapel in the 
Mud!!’ He was fined a guinea. 


GARRICK’S EYE. 


Miss Pope was one evening in the green-room, com- 
menting on the excellences of Garrick, when, amongst 
other things, she said, ‘* He had the most wonderful eye 
imaginable—an eye, to use a vulgar phrase, that would 
penetrate a deal board.”’ ‘* Aye,’’ cried Wewitzer, * I 
understand—what we call a gimlet eye.” 


CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


Mr. Morris, proprietor of the Haymarket theatre, when 
his application respecting that theatre was before the 
Court of Chancery, was constantly in attendance, to hear 
the decision of the chancellor ; one day the clerk gave 
out, ** Exparte Morris.’’ ‘* Thai’s me,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Morris, jumping up. Sir Samuel Romilly immediately 
proceeded—* My lord, this is a poor lunatic—’’ “ That’s 
not me, my lord! that’s not me!’’ reiterated Mr. Morris, 
and was down in an instant. 
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THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
(Continued from page 160.) 

‘** From the reign of the great Betterton, fully exem- 
plified in his life, to that of Cibber, Wilkes, and Dogget 
—from Sir Richard Steele to Lacy—from Lacy to Gar- 
rick, Harris, and Sheridan—all individual proprietors, 
the same necessity, the same) policy, has been observed ; 
and if such men could not banish the system, shall we, 
with our shoulders bending to the ground with difficulties, 
attempt it, unless, indeed, it be to make us sink under 
the burden, and so end our hopes and existence together ? 

** As Cibber was the truest and best historian, so was 
he the most prosperous manager—taking into view the 
period of his government—the reign of Charles Stuart— 
his life is, perhaps, the truest picture of the times in which 
he lived. After the troubles of a civil war, and the 
many mischances of theatrical management, the period 
at last arrived, which he had so long languished for—th: 
quiet government of a national theatre—with Wilks and 
Dogget. This triumvirate reigned prosperously twenty 
years; and in Cibber’s history of the period it will be 
seen, that each theatre exercised the same policy, to 
maintain the appearance of success and good houses, in 
order to keep pace with the show of their neighbours. 
From that period to the present, the same necessity has 
existed, and the same means exercised to obviate the 
appearance of an empty or indifferent house, which too 
often occurs under the best management. 

** Who so well knew this necessity as Garrick, and oui 
lamented Sheridan? They both followed the example of 
their predecessors, when occasion required it; aud I am 
certain, my dear sir, with such examples before us, and 
with our weakened means, you will not persist im a 
resolution, which, believe me, will, if pursued, prove 
detrimental! to our interest, and ruinous to our prospects. 
l-am well aware, that amongst a large body, there will 
always be found a few discontented growlers, who, think- 
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ing they have more wisdom than their neighbours, are 
determined to find fault with every action of those who 
govern; but such opinions ought not to operate on the 
minds of those who act with conscious rectitude. She- 
ridan, at a period when the theatre was threatened with 
executions, was upbraided by a body of grumbling audi- 
tors, Who yelped out everywhere the same doctrine, which 
doubtless you have often been assailed with, that the 
theatre was filled with orders—that the money was 
wrongly appropriated—that it was badly managed—and 
that they would take. possession of it, and manage it for 
the creditors. Mr. Sheridan, with great penetration, saw 
the drift, of his sagacious brawling friends, and found a 
remedy for their roarings, and said—‘ Gentlemen, I re- 
sign the management of Drury-lane to your better judg- 
ment—call a meeting—form a board of management, and 
pay yourselyes by your wise and prudent government.’ 
They did so; and this board of management took posses- 
sion of the theatre—one came on the stage to reform 
abuses ; another examined the lamps and candles; ano- 
ther the wardrobe ; another the carpenter’s shop; another 
the coal-cellar—this dress was too costly, that unneces- 
sary ; What was the use of this scene, and that property? 
&c.&c. At the expiration of two months, they found 
the task they had with eagerness undertaken, trouble- 
some—in six months they were sick—and in nine they 
fled from their duty, and Sheridan was left in quiet pos- 
session of his theatre, and never after heard of bad ma- 
nagement. Here was a cure indeed !—and as I am 
certain you must often be perplexed in the same way, I 


_ wish it could be practicable to impose the same remedy, 


and free you from all future insignificant intruders, 

‘* ] have wandered more into this matter than I in- 
tended to have done; but as the occasion has called for 
elucidation, it may not be considered unnecessary. I 
can have only one feeling about Drury-lane—its prospe- 
rity; Iam bound too strongly to its interests, to main- 
tain any other opinion, or uphold any other system, than 
that which is conducive to success, because my remune- 
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ration for labour must spring from that source. You 
will have the candour to acknowledge, that the sum I 
receive from the treasury cannot be adequate to the 
anxiety, the duty, the responsibility and harassing labour 
of sixteen hours daily and nightly attendance! Allow- 
ing this, I must be absolved from harbouring any retro- 


gade feeling against its government; and if the study of 


twenty years in the management of theatrical property, 
with a close application ‘+o the history of former times, 
can qualify me te give a decided opinion, you will give 
me credit for thus freely and respectfully combating a 
proposed system, which my experienée and judgment so 
forcibly point out to be fatal, and which, on a further 
and more serious consideration, you will, I may hope, 
abandon. I do not mean that orders are always to be 
admitted—this is the farthest from my thoughts and 
views of management: they ought only to be used as 
circumstances require them ; but if they be permitted at 
one house and not at another, the consequence will be, 
that the public will crowd to the full, and abandon the 
empty, house—they will proclaim the success of the one, 
and the ruin of the other—the comfort of one, and the 
coldness of the other—the good management of Covent- 
garden, and the bad at Drury-lane. The public is a 
monster in this respect, and is generally guided in its 
opinion by appearances, not by truth. Those who are 
capable of judging for themselves, will not take the 
trouble to do so, but will quote the opinion of a rascally 
scribbler, who is too often biassed by party feeling, and 
paid for his abuse. When orders are necessary, I will 
prove they bring money to the house, instead of keeping 
it out; and that, on an average, two orders will bring a 
third person, who shall pay for admission, that is, when 
they are, as they ought always to be, properly distri- 
buted ; besides, is it not better to have a respectable 
audience in the house, than to perform to empty benches, 
which, at particular periods of the season, like the pre- 
sent, when the town is empty, and we are performing 


every night, we must otherwise do? You speculate on 
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the free-list filling the places not occupied on weak 
nights—those are the very people who fly from a thin 
house, and will only enter it when there is a new play or 
a new performer, and will then occupy the places of 
those who would pay for the same accommodation ; nay, 
they are the very persons who will prevent the run of a 
piece, (although a considerable portion of the public may 
not have seen it,) in order that they may be gratified by 
a quicker succession of novelties. Trust not to those, 
for any good they may do in this way, to support a thin 
house—they have been proved, and found light in the 
balance ; there are some, doubtless, who may be consi- 
dered lovers of the drama, and will generally attend, but 
they are too few to help our cause, or render us any 
benefit in the way we require and expect them. 

‘¢ I hope, my dear sir, you will not consider what I 
have stated in reply to this particular part of your letter, 
as dictated by any untoward feeling of opposition to 
your views of management; although I claim the privi- 
lege as a right, I hope I have discretion enough to use it 
with caution, and for the good of the concern; I am also 
well convinced, it is not your wish to render me insigni- 
ficant in my official capacity, nor place me in any un- 
pleasant situation with the body I have to control and 
manage, by any abridgment of those privileges which 
give him some little consequence to so precarious and 


thankless an office as that of manager of a theatre)” * 
+ * ” * * : 


it is supposed, that, having written thus far, he was 
struck by the hand of death—the pen having been found 
on the floor of his chamber, and himself fallen senseless 
on that bed—from which, alas! he was never more to rise. 
His over-anxiety, incessant toil, and strenuous exer- 
tions for the success of his plans,* together with the 





* That his plans were ably arranged, may be inferred from 
Mr. Secretary Ward’s letter, begging the committee on no 
account whaterer to fear any ill effegts from his inability to 
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effort of answering Mr. Moore’s letter, in his then deb 
litated state, were, no doubt, the combined cause of his 
sudden dissolution ; indeed, his medical attendants gay: 
this as their decided opinion. 


QUIN AND MACKLIN. 
Macklin having written a comedy many years ago, 
showed it to his friend Quin, and asked his opinion of it. 
Quin gave him some hopes of its success, but desired 
him to wait a little before he brought itout. His advice 
was complied with, and the next season he was called 
upon again for his interest with Mr. Rich, to have ij 
performed ; but Quin had the address to satisfy Macklin 
a second time, by recommending him to wait a [itil 
longer. Shylock retired growling, but complied. Ne 

year he again applied, confident of success, but was 
tonished at receiving the same answer as before. Unab! 

to contain himself, he pettishly asked his patron | 





much longer he would have to wait.—* ’ Till the da 
judgment, (replied he,) when you and your play may 
d—d logether,”’ 


he 


BON MOT. 

Mr. Harris, of Covent-garden, having received a polit 

message from Lady Wallis, offering him her comedy for 

nothing, Mr. Harris observed, ‘* That her ladyship knew 
the exact value of it.’’ 


ROCK, THE CO} 


He advised one of the scene-shifters of Cov 
who had met with an accident, to the plan of a s 
tion. A few days afterwards he asked for 
names, which, when he had read over, he rett 
‘** Sir,”” said the poor fellow, ‘* won’t you give a 
thing ?’’ ‘* Why, zounds, man !’’ replied Rock, “ didn’t 
[ give you the hint ?’’ 


attend, as his arrangements were madc in s 
a manner, that it would be perfectly possibli r them to 
through the whole season without his personal attendanc 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


JAMES WALLACK, 


( Of the Theatre-royal Drury-lane. ) 


—_- 
Homo sum, humani nthil a me alienwm puto.---Tgrewce. 
* * * 
Tall, handsome, slender, but well knit: he seem’d 
Active, tho’ not so sprightly as a page.---ByRon. 
* * . 


You ha’ seen a bumbaily.---Dan. 


eS 


** CRADLED in a theatre, nursed in a green-room, and 
suckled at a side-scene, was JAMES WaALLACK.’”” So do 
we remember a veteran of the drama averring; and such, 
we believe, was the fact. Mr. Wallack, the father of our 
hero, was for many years a favourite performer at Astley’s, 
at the time when the novelty of horsemanship, and the 
grimace of Johannot, made that a place of great resort. 
Mr. Wallack was particularly celebrated for his persona- 
tion of sailors; and for him was composed the very cele- 
brated nautical song of Bound ’ Prentice to a Waterman. 
His wife, our heroine's mother, was the best actress that 
ever trod the boards of the Amphitheatre’ ‘To a noble 
person, she united a fine mind; and she was far, very far 
above the station into which fate had thrown her. JAmes 
was one of many children. Mrs, Pincott, late of the En- 
glish opera-house, and Mrs. Stanley, of the Cobourg, are 
his sisters. He has also a brother, now in America. Our 

Vou. V.—75. M 
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hero passed his youth in poverty. He received a common 
education, accorded at intervals, and was only noticed as 
a remarkably fine boy, with a peculiar proneness for mis- 
chief. 

Our hero was born in 1792. He imbibed dramatic 
tions with his mother's milk, and when a mere boy, w 
called upon to exercise his talents in a theatre, we think, 
in Princes-street, Sohuv, where different dramatic pi 
were performed by children; and little WALLACK w 
recognised, not only for the remarkable beauty of his per- 
son, but for the genius that he displayed in conception and 
execution. 

Mr. WALLACK’S early day at Drury was marked by no 
brilliancy. Courtall, in The Belle Stratagem; Capt 
Manly, in Honest Thieves; and Seymour, in The Iri 


man in London, were the most important characters hi 
sustained for some years; but however little Mr. Wat- 
LACK had. to do, he ivyariably did that little well—a fact 
that did not escape the notice of the managers. In 1816, 
wher The Jron Chest was revived for Kean, they were at 
a loss for a Wilford, and WALLACK was assigned the part 
How he played it, it is needless to say. Richmond fol 
lowed; and, during the illness of Rae, he sustained Mac- 
duff, and some other seconds,for which his salary was 
raised. Soon after the appearance of Bengough, who, 
amongst other things, tried Jago unsuccessfully, our hero 


obtained that part, and sustained it in a style of decided 


respectability, and in such a way as to give promi 
a much further development of excellences ; bi 
were mixed with these sweets; for even in Septem! 


but 


1817, we find him condemned to go on for Harry 7 


beside such an actor as Mr. Stanley, who then made | 


first appearance in Rover. On the 26th November fol- 
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lowing, the benefit for the family of Mr. Raymond took 
place. Miss O’Neill, who was to have performed, would 
not play to the Romeo of Rae, and Kean would not play 
Romeo to her, but offered to do Othello, when she indig- 
nantly refused to go on for Desdemona. All this cavilling 
for parts, on such an occasion, was very disgraceful. At 
length, the parties concerned thought it better to trust their 
fate to the benevolence of the public, than the kindness of 
performers, and hope for that, from the charity of the 
town, that they could not gain from the exertions of their 
brethren. Oroonoko was the play, which had then been 
done by Kean many nights ; but our hero was selected to 
represent the character. After this, Mr. WALLACK might 
have said to the managers, in the language of Abel Day, 
‘You see I’m somebody, though you make nobody of me:”’ 
and certainly the alteration of the cast showed the supe- 
rior estimation in which his powers were held. Captain 
Absolute, Colonel Lambert, and Bassanio, were succes- 
sively assigned him, and each of them successfully embo- 
died. 

An offer for America now made Mr. WALLACK pause. 
There was fame and profit to be reaped, and characters of 
first-rate importance insured. The last words struck 
him, and to America he went. In that country he certainly 
made a much greater impression than any actor that had 
preceded him; and we much question whether the efforts 
of Kean or of Conway can now erase the memory of WAL- 
LACK’s exertions from the mind of Jonathan. 

Mr. WatLAck returned suddenly to his native country, 
at the period of Kean’s departure for America, (Septem- 
ber, 1820,) and appeared as the leading man of Drury. 
Brutus, Coriolanus, Richard, Hamlet, (we think,) and 
Rolla, were his principal parts; but he made no decided 
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impression, except in the latter character. Booth, Cooper, 
and himself, were at that period in a kind of partnership 
of parts. He did Gloster, in Jane Shore, to Cooper's 
Hastings; and Cooper returned the compliment, by per 
forming Aufidius to his Coriolanus; while Booth, as a 
set-off for playing Richard III., condescended to perform 
Pizarro to the Rolla and Alonzo of Wallack and Cooper. 
The firm of Cooper, WALLAck, and Booth, however, was 
unsuccessful in trade: the ills issued with their names 
upon them, were dishonoured by the public—thé general 
answer to all inquiries being ‘‘ no effects.’’ And these 
bills having nothing to stamp their value, were like some 
other bills of the present day, not equal to the value of the 
stamp. The partnership was dissolved, and our hero once 
more crossed the Atlantic. In America it was his mis- 
fortune to break his leg, by a fall from a coach, the 
marks of which accident are very visible. Ere he had re- 
covered from the effects of this disaster, he gave an enter- 
tainment (though supporting himself on crutches) of 
songs, imitations, recitations, &c, &c., which was very 
successful ; he also appeared as Captain Bertram, in The 
Birth Day, with the support of a stick and a crutch. 

We have now only to bring him back to London, where 
he re-appeared, and played a few first-rate parts—always 
sinking into seconds when the great creatures came to 
star. Of Drury-lane theatre he is now stage-manager ; 
and, iu addition to the duties of his situation, which he 
discharges with punctuality and talent, he plays the prin- 
cipal part of the lofty comedy, and occasionally the first 
tragedy, or the best seconds. 

Ou his return, after his second trip, we think he ap- 
peared at the English opera-house, and played the Singles, 
Dick Dashall, &c. &c. 
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The incidents of Mr. Wattack’s dramatic existence 
have not been very numerous, and his private life has been 
marked by no very extraordinary circumstances. He is 
said to have rather suddenly transferred his attentions 
from a daughter of H.Johnston’s to a daughter of J. 
Johnstone’s; that lady having fascinated him whilst he 
was engaged in escorting her home from the house of the 
before-mentioned Mr. H. Johnston. With the daughter 
of the Irish veteran, Mr. WALLACK at length ran away, 
having in vain endeavoured to obtain her father’s consent 
to the match. 

Mr. WALLACK’S affairs, at one period, becoming much 
embarrassed, he took the benefit of the Insolvent Act ; 
and on his release, it is said, with a foolish though noble 
sense of justice, summoned his creditors together, and 
gave them fresh securities ; on which securities, we are 
informed, he was some time since arrested, and obliged 
to release himself, by having a commission of bankruptcy 
awarded against him. 

We have the greatest respect for Mr. WALLACK’s charac- 
ter a3 aman; but ‘ be just ere you are generous,” is a 
maxim that should be observed. Recollecting what Mr. 
WALLACK was, his extravagance becomes the more un- 
pardovable; for, running into debt for any thing but 
necessaries, and then by a subterfuge avoiding the pay- 
ment of those debts, is at best but a genteel mode of rob- 
bery. Mr. WALLACK may perhaps plead the example of 
much greater men, but example cannot “ sanctify a 
crime :’’ and let us also whisper to Mr. WALLACK, that 
he who, in 1804, ran nearly barefoot about Lambeth, 
should not, in 1826, forget his origin so far, as to declare 
he would not dress, unless his room was lit with wax. 
These are littlenesses to which he should uot descend; 

M3 
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and of which should we succeed in curing hiiti, he w 
owe us hereafter a debt of gratitude. Let him rest 
sured that these things must meet our éye, aud give no 


farther occasion for an exposition as painful to us as to 
him. 

In June, 1821, a feeling was created aguinst our hero, 
on account of the late much lamented Queen Caroline, 
who had visited the theatre suddenly, so that the vocal 
corps were not prepared with the national anthem ; on 
which occasion our hero apologised, and was represented 


by The Times, (then a great advocate for her Majesty,) 


tu have spoken disrespectfully. ‘The public took no netic 
of this until his benefit night, (June 11,) when the per- 
formances were—Artaverves—Blind Boy. ‘The first part 


of the opera passed off peaceably until the conclusion of 
the first act, when, at the fall of the curtain, several 
printed bills were thrown into the pit and boxes, calling 
upon the audience to require of Mr. WALLACK an expla 
nation of some words which had fallen from him on the 
evening of the queen’s visit to the theatre. On the risi: 
of the curtain, a general uproar ensued ; the gods “ belched 
forth their thunder,’”’ which was answere‘l by the groans 
and hootings of the pit. 


“ The hollow abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell, 
With deafening shout, return’d them loud acclaim,” 


with cries of “‘ Wallack! Wallack! Apology! the Queen! 
the Queen!’ ‘These cries were vociferated from all parts 
of the house, in an indignant and most menacing manner, 
until the audience was in a state of utter confusion. Mr 
WALLACKk appeared amidst the ‘‘ crush of elements,’’ and 
after bowing repeatedly, (with the help of a gentleman 
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in the pit, who harangued the audience in his favour,) at 
length obtained a partial hearing. He stated, “ that the 
words he had uttered on that evening were not through 


any political feeling, nor were they of a tendency to excite 
the displeasure of the public against him, had it not been 
for the gross misrepresentations of The Times newspaper, 
the proprietors of which refused insertion to his commu- 
nications in refutation of the slander.’’ Peace was in- 
stantly restored, and the affair speedily forgotten. 

The rapid stride Mr.Wattack made to favour, was 
during the administration of Rae. Joseph Surface was the 
first part of particular importance that he assumed ; and, 
from that period, he stepped onward, until he reached tlie 
eminence on which we now behold him; and yet the town 
do not recognise Mr. WALLACK as a first-rate actor, and 
probably never will. The fact is, the London people do 
not foster actors—they catnet bear to admit the greatness 
of one who has grown great under their patronage. To be 
great in Londou—you must come great to London—fame 
acquired in the metropolis will never give you popularity 
in that metropolis. C. Kemble is another instance of the 
very same feeling. He has been schooled in London; and 
though all Lendon admires the actor, his name is not a 
safe one to put up for any first-rate character. ‘“‘ ’Tis 
true, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.’’ Miss Kelly, under similar 
circumstances, is denied the title of first-rate actress, 
though there is no woman now on the stage with half her 
capabilities. To regret these things is unavailing. Actors, 
like the rest of mankind, must submit to fate and the cus- 
toms of their country, however hard that fate may be; 
Lowever absurd those customs may appear. 

For the last fifteen years we have been spectators of 
Mr. WaLLack's performances, and if there is one artist 
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more than another to whose efforts we have paid atten 

tion, he is that one—the more so, because circumstances 
threw us in his way twice, many many miles from the 
spot where he now plays, and we now write. We do not 
much fear our readers suspecting us of partiality, but we 
may as well preface our remarks upon his acting with the 
fact, that uotwithstanding the circumstances we have 
alluded to, we never spoke to Mr. WALLACK in our life. 

We consider our hero the best practical actor in the 
world. He has all the acquirement of the pantomimist, 
without the display of that acquirement ; and he has at- 
tained that perfection of art, the power of concealing his 
art. But whilst saying thus much, we are grieved to add, 
that genius and mind are attributes to which he has but 
slender claims. 

We cnumerate a few of the parts we have seen him 
play. Hamlet, the Three Singles, Doricourt, Kera Khan, 
Rhoderick Dhu, Romeo, Brutus, Janus Jumble, Don Felix, 
and Three-finger’d Jack. To deny the possession of talent, 
and great talent, to an individual capable of satisfactorily 
sustaining these parts, would be absurd: they carry thei: 
own commendation with them. 

It may seem a singular assertion, yet it is one we have 
no hesitation in making, that Mr. WALLACK was a better 
actor in America than he is here. He has, in London, 
acquired a subdued tone of playing, that ill accords with 
the fire of Rob Roy, or the fervour of Romeo: he bridles 
his own nature, and underplays himself: at least such is 
the impression that his acting here has on us, 

Mr. WALLACK possesses capabilities for becoming th 
first light comedian in the world; and he is certainly now 
above the vapid efforts of Elliston, and some of the clumsy 
attempts of C. Kemble; but his performances cannot he 
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compared with what Elliston’s were, with what we re- 
collect Lewis’s to have been, or with the few performances 
we yet remember of Palmer. There is a something (in- 
describable though discernible) wanting to finish his 
pictures. His Doricourt delights, and dazzles, and pleases, 
but it does not satisfy you—you feel that Doricourt would 
have done some things differently—in fact, you may think 
you have seen Doricourt, but you feel you have not seen 
him to advantage. His Harry Dornton is much better ; 
and this, we think, he plays as well as Elliston ever played 
it; which is tantamount to saying that he performs it ad- 
mirably. But Harry Dornton, though actually in the line, 
contains, in fact, very little light comedy; therefore no 
conclusion can be drawn from the personation of such a 
part. Captain Absolute is one which WALLACK is very 
happy in, but he wants that delightful ironical gravity that 
others have charmed us with, iv the reconciliation scene 
with his father. He is not so good a light comedian as 
we have seen, but he is the best now in London, and better 
than any provincial actor we know.* Having thus accorded 
him the palm under circumstances not very honourable, for 
the London stage never was so miserably destitute of gen- 
tlemen as it now is, let us proceed to an investigation of 
his tragic powers. His Richard is a lifeless reading—cold 
and ineffective—he has taken up all the faults of his pre- 
decessors—he has attempted nothing new—and even in 
the last act he failed to bring his melodramatic powers 
into play. His Richard is worse than -Booth’s, Young’s, 





* Our readers will be pleased to recollect that we speak 
strictly of light comedy, or, to speak more intelligibly, fine 
gentlemen---Doricourt, Lovemore, Millamour, &c. &c., and not 
Flutter, Foppington, or Dashwood. 
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and Bennett’s. His Hamlet, though not original, is per- 
haps the second upon the stage ; but the fact is, the pre- 
sent stage has no Hamlet. His Romeo is, beyond all 
question, the best of the day—se is his Rolla—but of his 
Brutus, we really can say nothing favourable. ‘‘ Presum- 
ing Kean to be admitted as the first, Macready as thie 
second, and Young as the third, tragedian of the day, 
WALLAck has more claim to the title of the fourth,” than 
Warde, C. Kemble, Booth, or Cooper; and for our own 
parts, we are inclined to think, on a fair range of the re- 
gular drama, setting aside parts peculiarly romantic o1 
declamatory, that our hero is on a par with Macready and 
Young. If he has not so many beauties, he has fewer 
faults; and though he may not delight by starts, as Mac- 
ready does, on the whole he will frequently please you 
more. 

In the higher walks of melodrame he has now no com- 
petitor. His Richard, (Innkeeper’s Daughter, ) is au iso- 
lated and beautiful specimen of what may be done for a 
part ; and in the characters he has been doomed to assume 
in Enchanted Coursers, Chinese Festivals, and other 
Bartholomew-fair drolleries, he has always distaneed all 
competition. 

“* Conception is a blessing,’ that our hero lacks. His 
mind is not capable of conceiving half what he is capable 
of executing; and as an acquisition of mental power is 
not very likely at his period of existence, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he is now as good an actor as he ever will be. 
His warmest admirers cannot call him a perfect tragedian, 
but the bitterest critic must admit that he is a performer 
that is always seen with pleasure, frequently with deiight ; 
that his efforts, if not always perfectly satisfactory, at 
least are never offensive ; and that, like Cooper, he can 
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play an infinitude of parts, so as to delight the million, 


without annoying the select few. 

Mr. WaLLack is one of the many in his profession, to 
whom the phrase, Faber sue fortune, will strictly apply. 
He had little aid fron his parents or from friends—he has 
fought his way through difficulties, and made all the 
friends by whom he has been assisted. It is no slight 
proof of the estimation in which he is held, that a dra- 
matic amateur, with whom he had only a casual acquaint- 
ance, lent him £600, one morning, in the green-room, 
though the request was made in a dubious, half-jesting 
way, upon the pressure of a sudden emergency. 

As a man, Mr. WALLAckK’s character cannot receive too 
much praise. His generosity and goodness of heart are 
notorious. Hospitable and kind—gentlemanly in the dis- 
charge of his official duties—kind to those beneath him, 
and not servile to those above him. With Ais personal 
advantages, it may be reasonably presumed that his ex- 
ploits in the field of Venus, especially in his early day, 
have been pretty numerous. ‘To his honor be it remem- 
bered, that no man has laid his wife’s seduction at his 
door—no father has accused him as the ruiner of his 
child. Mr. WaLtack is an affectionate husband and a 
kind father, and proverbially an actor’s friend. 

The other members of his family have been less fortu- 
nate than himself in life, and have not been, like him, 
deserving of the smiles of fortune. To them, we have 
heard, he has discharged all the duties of a brother. 

Some years since, Mr. WALLACK gave imitations on his 
benefit ; and he still, in private, entertains his friends in 
this way. His delivery of a scene from Julius Caesar, in 
imitation of J. Kemble and Young, is a beautiful specimen 
of the art. After the death of poor Lovegrove, he an- 
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nounced that he ‘* would endeavour to recal that come- 
dian to the recollection of the public, by an imitation ;” 
and he did so successfully; but there was too much real 
regret in the public mind for that actor’s loss, to render 
this an amusing effort. 

Our hero is one of those persons who can do any thing, 
for he sang in Wilford and the Singles, though his vocal 
acquirements are rather slender. He is a jovial compa- 
nion, and sings tolerably in a room ; his conversation is 
lively and unprofessional—never egotistical or detractive, 
He is certainly the most handsome man upon the London 


stage; we having taken the opiuion of our sage maiden 
sister, Selina, a competent authority on such subjects. 
His height is about five feet eight inches; he is built in 
perfect symmetry; his features are Roman, with a slight 
Jewish expression ; his eyes and hair are dark. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&c. &e. 
oe 
STAGE CHRONICLES, 


1. Now in that day John the Kembleite reigned over 
the city of Babylon, and the multitude flocked around 
ihe gates of his palace, crying, ‘* Oh, king! reign thou over 
us for ever !”? 

2. But it came to pass that the people of Babylon were 
in that day of a fickle and perverse nature, insomuch 
that they waxed weary of John the Kembleite, and took 
counsel how they might despoil him of his throne. 

3. And behold there came from afar off a man with a 
white beard, called Hough, and he bore in his right hand 
the youthful Bettyadad, whose chin was guiltless of 
beard, neither was there whisker to his cheek, 

4, And the people marvelled greatly, crying, ‘* Oh 
prince, who art thou?’’ But the man Hough whispered 
the youth, ** Answer thou, and say thy name is Norval.’’ 

5. And the youthful Bettyadad knitted his flaxen brow, 
and cried with a shrill voice, ‘* My name is Norval.’’ 
And lo! the people clapped their hands and cried, ‘* Who 
islike unto the youthful Bettyadad, who in wisdom and 
understanding far exceedeth John the Kembleite.”’ 

6. And the nobles of the land brought unto him myrrh 
and frankincense, and rich offerings, and arrayed him in 
purple and fine linen. 

7. But such nobles were not of the family of Solomon. 

8. Now itcame to pass in that day, that a damsel called 
Fashion, held dominion over the city of Babylon, and 
she called unto her the youthful Bettyadad, and dandled 
him on her knee. 

9, And behold the song of the minstrel was hushed, and 
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no man heeded the song of Dignumafat, who singeth in 
the hall called Vaux—yea, they even hardened their 
ears against the strains of Kellybeg the Hibernian, who 
chopped his thumb with an hatchet in the city of Bagdat. 

10. And behold the youthful Bettyadad buckled on 
the armour of presumption, girding to his loins the sword 
of Thumb, and wielded the truncheon, and reigned in the 
place of John the Kembleite. 

11. But behold John the Kembleite detached a cen- 
turion to the north, and detached a centurion to the 
south, and, like Herod of old, seized on all the infants of 
Egypt, to send one to depose the youthful Bettyadad. 

12. And the litthe maid Mudie arose, and John the 
Kembleite took her by the hand, and led her forth to the 
walls of the palace, and bade the multitude fall down 
and worship her. 

13. And the maid Mudie cried with a shrill voice, 
** Bud, Bud:”’ but the people despitefully entreated her, 
crying, « Of, off,’ and sent forth, from their tongues 
and their teeth, a sound, whereat the bravest soldier in 
the armies of John the Kembleite trembleth and turneth 
pale. 

14, And the sound was as the sound of serpents. 

15. Now it came to pass that the youthful Bettyadad 
rejoiced greatly hereat, and called unto him three witches, 
and demanded of them his future fate. 

16. And one of the witches answered and said, ‘* Oh 
insect of an hour! buzzing around the lofty brow of the 
mighty one, thy fame is as the mound of sand, which 
children in sport raise upon the sea-shore—the tide of 
the people setteth against thee, and bringeth thee to 
nought.”” 

17. And another of the witches said, ‘* Seest thou that 
cauldron, from which an infant riseth, bearing on his baby 
brow the round and top of sovereignty? Thou art that 
baby, yea, like the youthful Daniel, shalt thou be cast 
into the burning fiery furnace.”’ 

18. And they seized him in their arms, and cast him 
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into the cauldron, and the youthful Bettyadad cried with 
a shrill voice, ‘* Dismiss me, enough !”’ 

19. And behold the cauldron sunk, and thunder arose, 
and darkness fell upon the land, and the fame of the 
youthful Bettyadad became even as the bladder of soap, 
which children in sport blow from the bowl of the to- 
bacco pipe. 

LACONIC REPLY. 

Manager M y applied to a provincial actor, called 
Ratcliffe, offering him terms for the Bristol theatre ; 
Ratcliffe received the letter whilst among a party of 
theatricals, to whom he communicated the contents, and 
asked the character and peculiarities of the manager. 
The replies of his brethren were not of the most favour- 
able description, so he answered the note, by writing at 
the bottom of it, laconically enough, ‘‘ Your HIGHNEss 
Is DISCOVERED !”” 

PIZARRO 


In a strolling company, they found it impossible to 
muster more than one soldier. Rolla had not been ap- 
prised of this; and just as he was about commencing his 
invocation to war, stopped short, but instantly, with ad- 
mirable presence of mind, proceeded thus :— 


“ What! all slain but thee? Come, then, 
My brave associate, partner of my toils!” &c. 


DOUBLING. 

The inhabitants of London scarcely understand this 
phrase. It denotes one performer playing two (or more) 
parts in ene piece. We have seen a lady play Mrs. 
Brulgruddery, John Burr, and Frank Rochdale. Mrs. 
Stanley, of the Coburg, once played Tressell, Lady Anne, 
and Richmond; and incredible as it may seem, Mr. W. 
Rede performed Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Fag, and Mrs. 
Malaprop,* in The Rivals, and Murtoch Delaney and Ed- 





* The entré of the lady in the last scene was effected by the 
exit of Sir Lucius. 
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ward, in The Frishman in London, all in the same fig 

Dan and Tom Shuffleton are often doubled; Walter and 
Gabriel, (Children in the Wood, ) and King Henry, Buck. 
étngham, and Richmond, in Richard IIT. ; and we ourselves 
saw Adam Winterton and Armstrong doubled in such style, 
that we were wholly unconscious of their being performed 


by the same person. 


GRAMMATICAL 


ACCURACY. 


A Grindoff in a London theatre, put this interesting 
query :—** Is those sacks disposed of as I ordered?’ 


1 


To which Gototz as elegantly replie d—** Yes, they is.’ 


CHARACTERISTIC 


SONGS. 


This jeu d’esprit has been handed round in dramati 
j { 


circles, 
A kernel from an apple’s core - - 
How often thus I’m forced to trudge 


Mr. Pear-map Bron 
Miss Foote. T 


Locks, bolts, and bars, soon fly asunder, Mr. Wrench. 


Goosey, goosey gonder- - += - - 
i’m a poor country lad - - - - 
Oh! the days-when I was young” - 
’Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 
Oh! the fool, the silly silly fool, 
To trust what man could say, 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures 
Young I am, and sore afraid - - 
Little though Ibe - - - - - - 
Live and be jolly - - - - - - 
And why I’m so plump, the reason 
Viitell - - - - - - - = 
A plague of the wenches, they make 
sucha pother - - - - ". 
My wife, ’tis true, loves words a few, 
Pretty mocking bird - - s « 
I keep a snug little shop - - - - 





Mr. Taylor. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS, 


COPY OF AN OLD PLAY-BILL. 
Seta 
BY THE NORWICH COMPANY OF COMEDIANS, 
Servants to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, Lord Cham- 
berlain of his Majesty’s Household, 
AT THE WHITE SWAN PLAY-HOUSE, 
This present Tuesday Evening, will be presented a Play, called 
AMPHITRYON ; 
OR, THE TWO SOSIA; 
Withall the Fivines,Sinkines,and Decorations, proper 
to the Play. 
The Parts as follow: 

Jupiter, Mr. Pirr, Mercury, Mr. Woopwarp, 
Amphitryon, Mr. Piarr. Judge Gripus, Mr. Upton. 
Sosia, Mr. Buck. 

Alcmena, Mrs. Buck. Phredra, Mrs. Promer. 
Bromia, Mrs. Bray. Madam Night, Mrs. JAckson, 
To which will be added the late Dramatick Satyr, called 
THE TOY-SHOP. 

By Command, we begin exactly at Six, 

Vivant Rex et Regina. 
Norwich: printed by W. Chase. 1736. 








DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
— 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

The Knights of the Cross, a very indifferent opera, by 
Soane, author of Aladdin, Fisherman of Naples, and se- 
veral other dramatic pieces, was performed here, on 
Wednesday, the 7th of June, to an overflowing house, 
for the benefit of four box-keepers, six scene-shifters, 
and about a dozen bill-stickers and orange-women. 
Upon such an occasion, of course, the audience would 
not be very select, although we observed Mrs. Coutts 
and two or three sprigs of nobility, in the private boxes. 
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It would be quite as well, if the gentlemen playing or 
these nights would recollect, that whatever contempt they 
may feel for the audience, policy should prevent their 
showing it. Messrs. Archer and Bennett amused them- 
selves with laughing and addressing each other in under 
tones, through the two first scenes of the opera. Poor 
Drury! thine olden days of mismanagement will return: 
and a theatre without a manager, like a state without a 
head, must be confusion and chaos. So is it at present 
with thee. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


It gives us pleasure to record the fact, that Shake- 
speare’s admirable comedy, The A/erry Wives of Wind- 
sor, has been performed twice lately to excellent houses 
thereby proving that the Londoners have not quite with- 
drawn their countenance from the legitimate drama. This 
comedy abounds with character—every part is a distinct 
creature, differing from his fellow. The Merry Wives of 


Windsor is well acted at Covent-garden: even the more 
subordinate parts are in the hands of those who seem 
thoroughly understand what they have to deliver. Farley 
is very clever in Dr. Caius, and we cannot help eulo- 
gising Mr. Turnour’s Rugby, which, although compara- 
tively a character of trifling importance, this gentleman 
makes effective. We have frequently observed the pains 
taken by this actor with the parts allotted to him, and we 
should not fear the result, were the management to im- 
pose upon him more important duties. 

The following will, perhaps, check the ardour of those 
who wish to embark their capital in theatrical specula- 
tions. 

Madame Pasta, Pellegrino, De Begnis, Curioni, and 
several other vocalists of celebrity, were announced for 
Friday, 16th June, and absolutely appeared and per- 
formed to one of the thinnest audiences we ever ob- 
served within the walls of this theatre. Yet, we are 
told, opera is the rage! 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MISS CHESTER, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN.) 


Her form 
Look’d more adapted to be put to bed, 
Being somewhat large, and languishing, and lazy, 
Yet ofa beauty that would drive you crazy. 


* ” * 
She was not violently lively, but 
Stole on your spirits like a May-day broaking ; 
Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet, half shut, 
They put beholders in a tender taking.---ByRon. 


oe 


BEAUTY or personal attraction, in this country at least, 
leads females to the height of fortune, whilst it leaves 
the other sex completely in the lurch. A handsome man 
gains nothing by the bounty of Nature, whilst handsome 
women are raised from the dregs of poverty to the summit 
of riches. Since the days of Catherine it would seem that 
the exterior of the male sex had deteriorated in value, 
whilst the attractions of woman have lasted since the 
period when Eve tempted her partner, down to the pre- 
sent day. Miss Cuester is indebted to her beautiful 
face and form for all the sweets that she has tasted: in this 
life—for affluence off the stage—for importance and! emo- 
lument on it. 

To very humble parents our heroine owes her exist- 
Vou. V.-—76. N 
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ence; and she blest the eyes of an honest, industrious 
pair, in the neighbourhood of Windsor, in the early part 
of the year 1799. Her father was a market-gardener, 
and resided within a few miles of that town. 

Miss CHESTER passed her early days in indigence, ‘‘ like 
a fair flower set in the rude soil of surrounding ignorance, 
and smiling ’mid the blast of poverty; but every day 
added fresh charms to her person, and, at the age of 
fifteen, she was the lowly beauty of Windsor. 

Every town has its visitations from the children of the 
drama, and no village but at some time or other receives 
some wandering perpetrators of tragedy and comedy. 
Windsor, though now of no dramatic importance, was, 
some years since, a profitable speculation ; and, for a few 
weeks, acompany annually performed there. Lying so near 
London, it was, in the days of the late king, a favourite 
lounge for stars from the metropolis: and thus Windsor 
saw as much good acting, or perhaps more, than any pro- 
vincial town in the kingdom. And even when the days of 
its glory were past, a respectable company always per- 
formed there; for the inhabitants, used to excellent act- 
ing, could not endure mummery. Mr. Penley’s company 
visited the town during the years that Miss CuEsTER was 
expanding in charms and person, and just at that period 
when her mind was most apt to receive impressions—the 
stage-lamps, the stage-dresses, and all the glittering et 
ceteras, produced their usual effect. 


** Who is’t remembers not the happy night, 
When first the gay proscenium met his sight? 
When first his vivid wond’ring breath he drew, 
At scenes for ever shifting---ever new, 
When first his eyes were filled with ‘ pleasant tears,” 
For woes that wrung the heart with doubts and fears, 
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MEMOIR OF MISS CHESTER. 


But yet sustain’d it with a dear relief, 

Gave joy to terrors, and a balm to grief--- 

Who can forget that night---when his young mind 
Pictured the players ‘ the happiest of mankind?’ ” 


Onur heroine felt the influence of the drama (a kind of 
minor moon, that makes men mad) to its full extent, but 
as no probability presented itself of her attaining the 
boards, she secretly harboured the passion. 

About this time (we here speak merely from rumour) 
Mr. Calcraft saw Miss Cuester. He was struck with 
her beauty, and the simplicity and elegance of her man- 
ners, and, it is said, immediately made arrangements to 
obviate the want of early education ; and as our heroine 
possessed au acute mind and a docile disposition, her im- 
provement was rapid. 

Miss CHESTER was twenty years old when she first 
entered a metropolitan theatre ; which she had no sooner 
done, than her former bias returned with redoubled 
ardour. There were no difficulties then to retard 
her. She was instantly introduced to Mr. Elliston, with 
all her imperfections on her head. He gave the usual 
answer—*‘ Great capabilities—want practice—go into the 
country—get an instructor,” &c.—with the attendant 
compliments served up to amateurs, from the days of Cib- 
ber and Wilks, to those of Elliston and C. Kemble. 

Miss CHESTER was immediately put under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Chapman, of Covent-garden theatre; a gen- 
tleman perfectly conversant with stage business, a good 
speaker, and a sound judge of acting; one who has seen 
ail the best artists of his day, and is therefore well fitted 
for a guide to a juvenile aspirant. 

Mr. Chapman’s lovely pupil studiously practised her 
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art, and was very shortly cheered with the intelligence, 
that she might appear when she chose at Drury. She 
delayed this for a few months, but at length (3d July, 1820 
trod those boards as Portia. She then enacted the gent 
Desdemona; and was then for some time shelved. Her 
friends were now persuaded that comedy was her forte 
not bearing in mind the wholesome remark of one of ow 
journals :—‘ A man’s failing in Richard is no proof that 
he will succeed in Jerry Sneak.’’ But, however, comedy) 
Miss CHESTER sat down to study; and, on the 16th of the 
following January, appeared as Lady Teazle. We extract 
the critique of The Theatrical Inquisitor upon that pet 
formance. 

“The most striking novelty is the appearance of Miss 
CHESTER in Lady Teazle; a part to which the rare beauty 
of her person communicates au irresistible charm, height- 


ened as that beauty is by the buoyancy of her spirits, and 
the elegance of her demeanor. Since Thalia has been so 
propitious to this lovely follower, we advise a strict de- 
ference to her dictates; convinced that practice in .the 
captivating line of characters Miss CHEesTER has now 
assumed, will qualify her to rank with the brightest orna- 
ments by which the stage has ever been embellished.” 


Miss CHESTER now discovered what amateurs inva- 
riably discover, that the kindness of an audience must not 
be construed into unequivocal successs ; and that studying 
one or two first-rate parts is not a sufficient qualification for 
aleading actress. Miss CHESTER, even supposing the town 
would have endured her, could net have sustained a line 
of comedy at Drury, from the mere fact of not havil 
studied above one or two characters. 

By the advice of her friends, though sorely against he 
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own judgment, she consented to go to York, to play co- 
medy, and nothing but comedy; and Mr. Downe escorted 
the lady from London to York; in which circuit she sus- 
tained a large round of characters with very flattering 
success. She played some sentimental comedy, and afew 
parts in tragedy also, we.are told, with applause. 

Mr. C. Kemble saw her at York, and an arrangement 
was entered into; in consequence of which, our herovine’s 
services were transferred to Covent-garden theatre, where 
she appeared at the close of the year 1822. There she has, 
to the exclusion of better actresses, sustained parts of the 
greatest importance; and there she is likely to remain. 
She has also been engaged at the Haymarket, though her 
performances there have been infrequent. 

We must now consider our heroine in private life. It 
has been long matter of notoriety, that she was “the 
elect’’ of Mr. Calcraft ; but, we believe, it is now gene- 
rally understood that she is the wife of that gentleman. 
As such we kuow she has been received in very respectable 
circles—as such we shall treat her. 

If we appear harsh in our subsequent strictures upon 
this lady, we beg our readers to icall to mind, that in a 
pecuniary point of view we cannot injure, and we kuow 
not why we should not do justice to poorer members of 
the profession, by exposing! the quackery of the richer. 

When our heroine first came upon the stage, she was 
most insufferably affected ; so much so, that we never saw 
her in a green-reom, without. having Chesterfield’s axiom 
on the subject mounting to our lips. She was also (we 
cannot soften the word) vulgar. What shall be said for a 
lady, who, at a traveller’s dinner, when helped by mistake 
to white sauce, took a leg of fowl up in her white fingers, 
and wiped the sauce off upon the table-cloth, close to the 
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plate of the next individual? We were Miss CuksTEr’s 
fellow-travellers to York.. We beheld this, and saw poor 
Downe blush fifteen different shades during the operation. 
This, and her spouting quotations inside the coach, and 
subsequently on board the steam-packet, made her com- 
pany peculiarly interesting. We repeat, that our obser- 
vations can do Miss CHRsTER no injury; and therefore we 
are the more inclined to remark, that such a lady is not 
fitted for the representative of the dames of ton— the Lady 
Bells, the Letitias. 

Of the quackery of her tragic system, we remember an 
odd instance. Whilst she was at York, she was observed, 
one night, sobbing and moaning, and beating her breast, 
behind the scenes, One of the performers begged her to 
acquaint him with the cause of her grief. She motioned 
him to be gone, and cried and moaned more enthusiasti- 
cally and vociferously than before. The actor, really 
alarmed, entreated her to retire to her room—on which 
she exclaimed—‘‘ Leave me, Mr. H—— ;_ / am working up 
my feelings for the next scene.” This became a bye-word 
in the York circuit, during her stay there. It is due to 
our heroine to remark, that her conduct has always been 
scrupulously correct ; and that, as she is now recognised 
as Mrs. CALCRAFT, it is unjust and illiberal to revive tales 
which, if they had. their foundation in fact, were grossly 
exaggerated. Let us turn now to our critical duties. 

It does appear to us, that dramatic criticism is either 
wholly misunderstood, or consigned to inefficient hands, 
in the present day. It is customary for most of our (oi 
disant) critics to state their own impression and concep- 
tion of the part they criticise, and set that against the 
picture of the actor; thus pitting their one hour’s reading 
of Hamlet against an actor’s study of perhaps five years. 
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Is this reasonable? No. ‘Then how much more un- 
reasonable does it appear, for one man to take upon him- 
self to conceive ali the characters in the range of the 
drama—generals, coblers, heroes, footmen, ladies, and 
abigails—and pretend to take a microscopic view of the 
minds of these beings? How often are we favoured by 
observations in The Times, The Bull, and other papers, 
where an ignorant egotist 
** Wields the stump he falsely calls a pen,” 


in this style >—‘‘ Romeo is not a mere love-sick devotee, 
as represented by Mr. C , but he is,’’ &c.—what he is 
—thus resting on the ipse dizit of a fellow who rests his 
foolish head in anonymous security. Even presuming one 
man to be so endowed with conceptive faculty, as to judge 
accurately of the male portion of the drama, how shall he 
dive into the mysteries of female character ?*—how shall 
he know what emotions the Mirandas, the Peggies, the 
Isabellas, &c. undergo? It is our belief, and fire will 
not burn it out of us—that to criticise acting, you must 
have seen acting. Employed upou one of our journals is a 
dramatic critic just twenty-three. Now, in the name of 
common sense, what acting can he have seen? He can- 
not pretend that he ever witnessed the efforts of Cooke, 
Kemble, Lewis, Bannister, Siddons, Jordan, Mountain, to 
say nothing of those that require a twenty years’ old me- 
mory, as Suett, Palmer, Kelly, Storace, Bensley, Dodd, 
&c. &c. What chance of criticism is left to such a gentle- 
man? Say he is engaged to criticise Kean’s Richard— 
why, all Ais notions of Richard he has received from Kean, 





* By the byc, The Examiner, it is said, had once a female 
dramatic critic, a Miss K------; but this is the only instance 
we have ever met with. 
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or he pits it against Wallack’s, or Macready’s, or Booth’s 
—all the Richards he can remember, and all of whom 
have imitated Kean, more or less. The value of this pre- 
cious criticism, then, may easily be estimated. But where 
a man has seen all the artists of celebrity, and studied 
them for thirty years, treasuring their brilliant points, 
and even remembering their defects, he obtains a right to 
the title of critic; for it is much more easy to distinguish 
which is the right between two given points, than to de- 
cide right or wrong upon an isolated question. The soul 
of dramatic criticism is comparison—and comparison is, 
of course, denied to thcse witlings who have never seen 
the great masters of the art. 

It is upon this foundation that we ground our remarks. 
We have seen the leviathans of the stage. Alas! 


** Seeing what we have seen, seeing what we see,” 


we are not now to be taken with the glitter of costume, o1 
the uproar of a mere declaimer. We have hearts steeled 
against the fascinations of beauty, when beauty comes as 
a solitary advocate. 


The character of Miss CuEsTER’s beauty is voluptuous, 


and such is the character of her acting, though in a lesser 
degree. Hers is the school of Abington and Glover, but 
we fear she is upon the lowest form in that school. There 
is ‘a breadth and fulness about all she does, that promises 
well; but yet all her efforts are at best but bold outlines. 
There may be in this style of acting great finish without 
great refinement, but Miss Cuester never finishes—she 
leaves her pictures in a crude state—so that you can guess 
what they might be made, and lament that they are not 
that which your imagination supplies. Superficialists gene- 
rally accord the term masculine to that which is bold in 
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design, or of magnitude—but this is an error. Masculine 
is a comparative term, that will frequently apply to the 
minutest objects of creation—and feminine, to things of 
the greatest magnitude. Mrs. Bunn’s acting is decidedly 
masculine, and so is Miss Booth’s. Mrs. West’s and Miss 
CHESTER’s are essentially feminine, though in different 
degrees. Mrs. West’s is the genuine offspring of tender 
feeling—Miss CHESTER’s, the repose of a more powerful 
nature. Mrs. West’s efforts, at their height, are still 
feminine—Miss CuEesTER makes no effort at all—she 
yields herself up, without exertion, to these very feelings, 
and her soul seems to repose in epicurean extacy—her 
passions are Persian—and the strongest feelings seem in- 
dicated without personal exertion. 

Miss CHESTER has by no means a nice discrimination 
of character, and is decidedly a mannerist. There is a 
lackadaisyism about her general style, that palls the 
spectator. We know the lady imagines her forte to be in 
tragedy, but she is much mistaken. The Estifanias are 
most fitted for her; but ere she aspires to them, she has 
much to acquire—more to forget. 

It has been one of the objects of this work, from its 
commencement, accurately to define the exact standing 
that each performer should have in the theatre, by a com- 
parative criticism. Weare not vain enough to suppose 
that the dictums we promulgate, will be received as abso- 
lute truth, but still we conceive this system likely to benefit 
the profession. It will drag forth obscured merit from 
the mantle of managerial tyranny, and thrust back pre- 
sumptuous arrogance to its proper point of depression. A 
Mr. Webster and a Mr. Yarnold were unknown as actors 
at Drury, when the calamity that befel two of their 
brethren, called their powers into action. These two 
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gentlemen are both better actors than many who are per- 
forming lines of business in London. ‘‘ Goop parts 
MAKE GOOD acTorRs.” Miss CHESTER is thought a good 
actress, because she has possession of Mrs. Oakley and 
Lady Teazle; but Miss CHESTER is by no means so good 
an actress as Mrs. Orger, though her remuneration may 
be more than double ; and her reputation as an actress is 
much greater than Mrs. Orger’s. When Kean was re- 
ceiving forty-five shillings per week at the Haymarket 
theatre, he was very nearly, if not quite, as good an actor, 


as when he afterwards received £60 during the run of 


Brutus. But the powers that were so splendidly developed 
in Richard and in Othello, could not be displayed in Ga- 
nem or ‘a servant.” Booth, whatever opinion may be 
held as to his claim to lead, is decidedly a respectable 
actor. Booth was hissed of, as a messenger, in 4s You 
Like It, a few weeks before he set the town on fire as 
Richard. 

There are some parts which, if ‘‘ well dressed” and 
** well looked,” (this last is an aukward but expressive 
phrase,) absolutely play themselves. Of many such parts 
Miss CHESTER has possession. 

Her Lady Teazile is, in our minds, a decided failure. 
She plays in the style of Mrs. Jordan, but, oh! how un- 
like that bewitching creature, whose very defects we 
learnt to doat upon! Miss CuestTer’s Mrs. Oakley is 
rather better, and is perhaps her happiest effort. 

Her serious characters are pointless; and she performs 
a sort of mastication of her words, in serious speaking, as 
though she were ‘‘ chewing the cud’’ of reflection over 
the sentences. This fault is a general one, but it is par- 
ticularly displeasing in a lady. 

With all her faults, Miss Cuester is a very delightful 
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creature ; and, certainly, her exquisite form and faultless 
tace excuse much. We wish she did not think so. We 
wish she would consult her glass less, and her tutor more. 
She can never attain a higher rank as a beauty; she may 
easily deserve higher estimation as an actress; and as 
twenty-seven, eveu for a lady, is not very old, we shall 
bail with pleasure every improving step she makes. With 
such requisites as she possesses, she ought to be really a 
first-rate actress. She may remember that Mr. C. Kemble 
may not (most likely will not) long retain his influence, 
and fature managers may accord her parts suited to her 
ability. 

Miss CHESTER is above the medium height ; her face is 
full, commanding, and beautiful ; with a sleeping eye, that 
lies luxuriantly between the beautiful fringe of a long lash; 


her figure is well proportioned ; aud her movements pecu- 
iarly graceful. 








HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&ec. &c. 
——— 


MRS. DIDIER’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, SPOKEN AT THE BATH 
THEATRE, FEB. 17, 1807. 


** Can none remember, nay, I know all must,”’ 
When the great Siddons gave her reasons just 
For quitting those, whose approbation drew 
Her wond’rous merits first to public view. 

Three reasons only could that prop unfix, 
Whilst Dame Didier, alas! has sixty-six ; 

Look in my face, and there too plain appears, 
Th’ unerring mark of six and sixty years. 

My reasons are not little girls and boys, 

Their doating parents’ anxious cares and joys, 
But twelve long months (of good deeds or of crimes) 
Repeated over six and sixty times! 

Though I might boast that many a comic brother 
Has of this theatre long hail’d me—mother ! 
Nay, whilst we’ve Garricks, infantile and raw, 
I may be term’d this stage’s grand-mamma, 

Twice twenty years ago my lot was cast— 
Here should my scenes of future life be past ; 
And, ’tis with pride and gratitude I own, 

A happier fortune few have ever known. 

When first you saw me, by your partial aid, 
The romping girls—pert chambermaids—I play’d ; 
And oft—transform’d by elegant attire— 

Begg’d you her court-bred ladyship admire ! 
Ah! then my vanity would not refuse 

The highest efforts of the Comic Muse— 
Your Townleys, Teazles, Rosalinds, so gay, 

I had presumption, gentle friends, to play ; 


A 


cien 
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But ne’er did this ambition reach my heart, 
I never squinted through a tragic part. 

Tis ** long experience only makes us sage’’— 
By that we find our level on the stage ; 

In homely parts, with simple nature’s aims, 
Ashfield, and other rusticated dames, 

Aunt Heidlebergs, and matrons in brocades ; 
Your Malaprops and antiquated maids, 

My forte I struck on—and, with exultation, 
Your laugh I construed into approbation. 

A few more years, should health continue still, 
This humble sphere I yet, perhaps, might fill ; 
But ‘ blest Retirement, friend to life’s decline,’ 
Bids me my labours and their fruits resign ; 
Content with pittance early toil has made, 

The frugal savings of your gen’rous aid. 

Deem not my heart insensible or cold, 

That I no cambric handkerchief unfold ; 

With bosom throbbing, and with falt’ring speech, 
Your kind indulgence for this step beseech— 
This face I ne’er the form of woe could teach— 
Nor do I think, with arrogance and pride, 

That this, my place, can never be supplied ! 

I’m pleas’d to leave you thus brim full of glee, 
You must be pleas’d, your bounty makes me free ; 
My worthy managers, whose gentle sway 

Made forty winters one bright holiday, 

Must too be pleas’d that an old servant goes 
From anxious toiling to her eve’s repose ; 

And, with her faithful mate, can thus retire, 
Where Thrift has pil’d, and Leisure trims their fire, 
Where life’s rude cares no more may intervene, 
To mar their srup1Es for ANOTHER SCENE. 


MR. BURKE. 


As soon as the intelligence of the surrender of Valen- 
ciennes to the Duke of York was brought to Mr. Dundas’s 
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office, he sent off an‘express to Mr. Burke. When the 
secretary of state’s messenger arrived at Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Burke was attending the performance of a strotling 
company in a barn, where, on receiving the despatches, 
he suspended the play, read them aloud to the players and 
audience, commented on every passage, paid the highest 
compliment to the Duke of York and his troops, pointed 
out the vast importance of such a conquest, which opened 
an inroad into France, and concluded with making the 
band, consisting of two blind fiddlers, ‘scrape eut God 
Save the King, and with giving the performers a guinea 
to drink the Duke of York’s health, success to the Bri- 
tish arms, and confusion to the Sans Culottes. 

He called the vote of expulsion in the House of Com- 
mons, ** The fifth act of a Tragi-comedy, performed by his 
Majesty’s Servants, at the desire of several persons of 
distinction, for the Benefit of Mr. Wilkes, and at the ex- 
pense of the Constitution.”’ 


HANDEL, THE COMPOSER. 


His government of singers was certainly somewhat des- 
potic ; for, wpon Cuzzoni refusing to sing his admirable 
air, False Imogene, in Otho, he told her, that he always 
knew she was one great devil; but that he should now 
let her know, in her turn, that he was Belzebub, the 
prince of the devils; and then, taking her round the 
waist, he ‘swore, ‘if she did not immediately obey his 


orders, he would throw her out of the window. 


NO SONG. NO SUPPER. 


Carestini, Conti detto Gizziello, and Caffarello, wer 
all great singers, in a new style of execution, which 
Handel was unwilling to flatter. Verai Prati, which was 
constantly encored during the whole run of Alcina, was, 
at first, sent back to Handel by Carestini, as unfit for 
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him to sing ; upon which he went, in a great rage, and in 
a way with which few composers, except Handel, ever 
ventured to accost a first singer, cries out, ‘* You fool ! 
don’t I know better as your selvf vat is pest for your 
tosing? If you vill not sing all de song vat I give you, 
1 will not pay you ein stiver.”’ 


SPILLER. 


The facetious Mr. Spiller being at rehearsal on a 
Saturday morning, the time when the actors are usually 
paid, was asking another, whether Mr. Wood, the trea- 
surer of the house, had any thing to say to them that 
morning, *‘* No, faith, Jemmy,’’ replied the other, 
“ I’m afraid there’s no cole,’’ ( a cant word for money.) 
“ By G—d!” said Spiller, ‘ if there is no cole we must 
burn Wood.’’ 


TONY LEE, 

A player, in King Charles the Second’s reign, being 
killed in a tragedy, having a violent cold, could not 
forbear coughing, as he lay dead upon the stage, which 
occasioned a great deal of noise and laughter in the 
house ; he lifted up his head, and speaking to the audi- 
ence, said, ** This makes good what my poor mother 
used to tell me; for she would often say that I should 
cough in my grave, because I used to drink in my por- 
ridge.’? This set the house in such good humour, that it 
produced a thundering clap of applause, and made every 
one pardon the solecism he had before committed. 


CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


Mr. Dennis was reduced to poverty in his old age, and 
being much in debt, he resided within the verge of the 
court, for security of his person. However, on Saturday 
night, he happened to saunter to a public-house, which in 
a short time he discovered to be out of the verge. Ashe 
Was sitting in an open drinking-room, a man of suspicious 
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appearance entered, about whom Mr. Dennis imagined 
there was something that denoted him to be a bailiff; 
being seized with a panic, he was afraid his liberty was 
now at an end, and sat in the utmost solicitude, but durst 
not offer to stir, lest he should be seized. After an 
hour or two had passed in this painful anxiety, at last the 
clock struck twelve, when Mr; Dennis, addressing him- 
self to the suspected person, cried out in an extacy, 
** Now, sir,—bailiff, or no bailiff, —I don’t care a farthing 
for you—you have no power now.’’ The man was asto- 
nished at his behaviour ; and when it was explained to 
him, was so much affronted with the suspicion, that had 
not our author been protected by his age, he would pro- 
bably have smarted for his mistaken opinion. 


ARROGANCE REPROVED. 


At a recent rehearsal of Artarerres, a celebrated 
singer, who sustained the principal female character, 


called out in a very peremptory manner—* Fellow, bring 
me my crook.’’ The property-man immediately replied 
—‘** Madam, your fellow is not here.’’ She felt the rebuke, 
and made the request more successfully, in more proper 
language. 


MR. CUMBERLAND. 


It was reported that Mr. Cumberland had received a 
handsome present from the Israclites, in consequence of 
the white-washing, or rather gilding, he had given them 
in his Jew. This report induced a gentleman to ask 
him the question. ‘‘ No,’’ said Mr. Cumberland, ‘ they 
gave me nothing; and, to tell you the truth, I am glad 
of it; for if they had, in all probability I should have 
been indicted for receiving stolen goods,”’ 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tae Atlas of this theatre has at length seceded from his 
nightly labours; and when we consider the number of 
nights he has played one, and sometimes two, long parts 
in one evening, and that he is not blessed with a strong 
constitution, we can easily suppose his mental as well as 
bodily faculties need recreation. We are credibly in- 
formed, his performance of Paul Pry has netted Mr. 
Morris £1000 clear profit, weekly. 

The performances at this theatre are truly legitimate. 
Here are no dogs sewn in tiger’s skins, nor monkeys to 
attract; but the manager of this establishment finds it his 
interest to secure the strength of the London theatres, and 
the best actors that the principal provincial theatres 
afford. Most assuredly his plan is correct. The capital 
has a right to possess all that is excellent: it is there 
alone that excellence can be rewarded. We have visited 
this house twice last week, and cannot ‘speak too highly 
of the actors generally. Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 
Love and Gout, and The Scape Goat, were played on 
Thusday, to a tolerably good house. Mr. Williams’s 
Totterton was inimitable: his performance of Rusty, in 
Love and Gout, was equally good. Indeed, we never 
see this gentleman but with pleasure. Farren and 
Reeves’s acting in the last piece command the highest 
praise. Mr. Vining was equally happy in Buz. We 
have only space to add, that to be really amused, the 
Haymarket is the spot—‘** Laugh when you can.”’ 


SURREY THEATRE. 
At the Surrey they have been playing to indifferent 
houses, in consequence of the heat of the weather, Their 
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hero admirably. He has a most superior voice, and uses 
it with consummate skill. We perceive Mr. Cobham is 
the stage-manager. He really should employ a serjeant 
to drill his aukward squad of supernumeraries: they 
completely marred the effect of one scene, What has 
become of Mortimer? We think he used to act the love: 
in this drama, which is now in the hands of a young mar 
who is really unequal to the part. We always pity thos 
whose lot it is to play the amiable young gentleme: 
These characters require an easy carriage, a playfulness 
of style, and innumerable little acts of bye-play, that a 
young actor has not the courage, if he has the knowledge, 
to execute. But it is useless telling managers the 
things: if they will not give good wages, they cannot 
expect good workmen. Vale is very humorous as 
simple, good-hearted wood-cutter ; but Buckingham has 
an utter lack of that quality; and he should bear 
mind, that to show the wit of his author, it is necessary to 
study him. Of the ladies, with the exception of Miss 
Tunstall, we cannot speak very favourably. Mrs. Clif- 
ford wants expression and feeling: so does Miss Louis. 
The latter lady’s dress is too much in the Bartholomew- 
fair style. We beg pardon for having overlooked thi 
author; and as we have not given our readers much 
poetry lately, we subjoin an extract from a song sung by 
Mr. Vale. 


first piece is entitled The Foresters. Cobham plays th 


* Oh, when I am gone, 
Let ’em grave on my stone, 
Here lies one of Cupid’s lost muttons ; 
Six old maids, sour and tall, 
Shall bear up my pall, 
And my grave strew with bachelor’s buttons.” 
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GEORGE BARTLEY, 


(Of the’ Theatres-royal Covent-garden § English Opera-house. ) 


ee 
“ And why I’m so plump, the reason Pll tell, 
He who leads a good life is sure to live well.” 


——— 


WHENEVER we suffer ourselves to reflect upon the esti- 
mation in which the different members of the histrionic 
profession are held, we throw by our pens in disgust. A 
few mountebanks are elevated, by the voice of an ignorant 
public, into eminence and emolument, whilst the genuine 
efforts of genius are disregarded. Our theatres are arrived 
now at a blessed crisis. Amongst the members of one 
theatre-royal are more than one performer who cannot 
read the words of his character at sight. Ignorance fills 
the chair that has been vacated by ability, and the creeping 
flatterer drags his slow length into a station, that the up- 
right man of talent gazes upon with hopeless anxiety. We 
have seen Mr. Evans,play Farmer Ashfield, Mr. W. Farren 
play Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Fawcett do Falstaff’, &c. 
&e.; whilst Mr. BARTLEY, who could play each of these 
characters immeasurably better than any one of these gen- 

Vou, V.—77. 0 
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tlemen, was condemned to subordinate parts, or uot 
brought forward at all. 

We are heartsick at all this—we are tired of complain- 
ing of managers, and of exposing the machinations of 
private pique, or the shifts of professional confederac 
The fault lies not radically in those worms who wri 
into favour, (it is their nature to do se,) but with the in 
ertness and utter stupidity of the British public. A Lon 
don audience are easier gulled than any set of boors to b 
found in the most sequestered parts of the island--t 
look at the name, not the merits ef the individual ; 
the tame insipidity of Young excites more applause t 
the animation and talent of Wallack. To say the Engli 
people are a thinking people, is a gross libel upon them 
There is no metropolis in which headstrong folly pred 


minates so much as in ours. London always pref 


Munden to Dowton—Edwin drew twice as much as 
chaste, the inimitable Parsons—and the rubicund ideots 
of Cornhill run in shoals, to roar at the contortions 0 
Liston, whilst they overlook the exquisite acting of BI 
chard. As to legitimate acting, the great mass of L 


doners do not encourage it; simply because they do 


understand it, and because it requires an exercise of tl 
very faculty they are supposed to possess—the faculty 
thought. The senses the Almighty has favoured ther 


with—those of vision and hearing—they exercise ; and 
opera and, show pleases them; but the higher senses, 


which they must cultivate for themselves, they seek not t 
gratify; so that the legitimate drama and its profess 
appeal to them in vain. 

Amongst the neglected geniuses of the stage, we « 
count many who are now sinking into their graves, weal 
of struggling to reach that goal from which impudent 
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suption has thrust them. Amongst the miwors, even, 
is there not Huntley and Cobham? ‘The latter, especially, 
worth thirty such actors as Young, and perhaps, on the 
whole, scarcely inferior to Macready. There is Herring 
and Mrs. Brooks, (both now spoiled by yielding to the 
taste of St. George’s Fields.) Whilst impudent mummers 
are rolling in their carriages, patient merit is mumbling a 
crust. Liston sports his vehicle; Johannot and Lund each 
died in a workhouse. Duruset, with no more voice than 
a screech-owl, is retained ata good salary; Larkin, who 
has really a very fine one, was discharged after one season. 

And now, gentle reader, if thou art a Londoner, having 
eased our stuffed bosoms, by telling you a little whole- 
some truth, we will proceed to detail a few particulars 
concerning the subject of the present article. 

GEORGE BaRTLEY was born (we take the medium of 
some conflicting statements) in 1782, in or near the me- 
tropolis. He and his sister (now Mrs. Klanert) early dis- 
covered a love for the drama, and our hero indulged his 
propensity at the age of seventeen. After some few 
skirmishes of no great importance, he obtained an engage- 
ment at Margate, where he led the business. At that 
watering place, the British Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, saw him, 
and, justly appreciating his talents, recommended him to 
the managers of Drury. 

As Mrs, Jordan’s recommendation could not be neg- 
lected, a situation was made for our hero, who appeared 
on 11th December, 1802, as Orlando, in As You Like It, 
and was engaged at the Very moderate salary of £4 per 
week. , 


The management«never contemplated Mr. BARTLRY’S 
sustaining this line ;. aud though his appearance gave every 
iudication of talent, he was immediately removed to a 
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lower walk of the drama. The indisposition of principal 
performers, however, occasionally brought him from his 
retirement ; and we well remember the bursts of applause 
that attended his personation of Polydore, when (was it 
Barrymore?) some greater creature was taken ill sud- 
denly. 


It had always been usual to reward such instances of 


attention and merit; and even in later days, we remem- 
ber Wallack’s salary being raised for performing Macduf,, 
instead of Rae. But, in 1804, the Drury-lane managers 
had notions of more strict economy; and notwithstanding 
repeated applications on the part of Mr. Bannister, (who 
was stage-manager, and felt warmly interested for our 
hero,) nothing was done. ‘The consequence of which was, 
that Mr. Bannister resigned his situation of stage-manager 
in disgust, and BaRTLey left the theatre. In the summer 
of 1804, Mr. BARTLEY went to the Haymarket, where hy 
was extremely useful. 

Mr. BARTLEY was, at this period, just such an actor as 
Abbott was, when he left us; perhaps witha jot moi 
feeling than that gentleman possessed, and, unlike him, 
our hero was every day improving. 

After quitting the spot where his talents had been xo ill 
requited, Mr. BARTLEY joined Incledon, and gave serious 
recitations to his songs, in an entertainment given by that 
gentleman at the Lyceum, called 4 Voyage to India. i 
also accompanied Mr. Incledon in a provincial tour. 

After this we lose sight of our hero, until we find him 
in Glasgow, accompanied by a Mrs. Bartley, a lady* 
** somewhat stricken in years.” Mr. BARTLEY had hardly 





* This lady had been known in the profession by the title of 
Mrs. Stanton, we believe. 
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arrived in the Scotch city, ere he was attacked by a violent 
illuess. Mr.Beaumont engaged another performer, and 
our unfortunate comedian was left, without friends and 
without money, to do the best he could in Glasgow. He 
slowly recovered, and a situation was made for him ; but 
under the then existing circumstances, he was forced to 
play characters far inferior to those he had first engaged 
to perform. 

After a great deal more provincialism, during which he 
was stage-manager for Elliston at divers places, our hero 
appeared at Drury-lane theatre, as Falstaff’; and even the 
public press, that notorious vehicle of malinformation, 
could not deny that his Falstaff was the best of the day; 
but Munden and Dowton were in possession of all the 
characters of importance in the line Mr. BARTLEY had now 
adopted, and he in consequence appeared but seldom. 

On the production of What Next? he performed the 
Major, to Dowton’s Colonel Touchwood; and then that 
laughable farce was indeed adequately represented. 

Mr. BARTLEY quitted Drury-lane, and repaired, we 
think, to Liverpool, (or Manchester,) where his great 
talents met due appreciation. The inhabitants of these 
commercial towns fave a taste for legitimate acting, and 
our hero was an immense favourite. 

Mr. BARTLEY was fortunate enough, amid all his variety 
of changes, to obtain the approval of Miss Smith, the 
ouce powerful rival and successor of “ the Siddons ;” 
aud at length persuaded that lady henceforward to ‘ glory 
in the appellation’’ of BARTLEY. The particulars of this 
happy occurrence we reserve for the memoir of that lady, 
as matter more fitting for female biography. 

Mr. BaRTLEy’s next visit to the metropolis was at the 
instance of Mr. Arnold, (one of the few managers who 

03 
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correctly appreciate actors,) who engaged him for ti 
English opera-house, of which he also became stage- 
manager. 

With an apparent love of change, we find him resigniy 
this situation, to take a trip with his partner for life, to 
the United States. Mr. and Mrs. BartTLey found th 
trip to America pleasing and profitable, and thoug! 
newspapers had given them both up, as food for fishes, th 
returned to London, to be once more greeted by the 
plause of overflowing houses. 

On the demise of Emery, the Covent-garden propriet: 
engaged our hero, who appeared there as Sir Toby Beli 
in The Twelfth Night, (1st October, 1822,) and was r 
ceived with rapturous applause. Since that period tl 
have assigned him little of importance, if we except Du 
mont, (Jane Shore,) Hubert, (King John,) and Majo 
Oakley. 

Mr. BARTLEy’s first appearance at Covent-garden thea- 
tre was actually on the night devoted to the benefit « 
Emery’s family, when he recited the address in an adm 
rable manner. Our omitting that address, by mistake, ir 
our memoir of Emery, will sufficiently plead our apology 
for introducing it here. 


Address* spoken by Mr. BarTLEY, 11th August, 182 


** Friends of the Muse! who, in a polish’d age, 
Support the morals of our British stage ; 
Who, when a public favourite gives birth 
To feelings of respect for private worth, 


With generous, and equal ardour, scan 
The merits of the actor and the man; 


* This address also serves to show the wretched lees to which 


the talents of the licenser are reduced. 
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for the Need we to-night express our grief---or tell 
Sorrows in which you sympathise so well? 
Poor Emery is gone! who play’d his part, 
Each day he, breath’d, home to the very heart. 
resigning True to the Drama’s, as to Friendship’s call, 
x life, to He charm’d us---for ’twas honest Nature all. 
ind their How oft, when scarce an effort would appear, 
He drew the giant’s bow of genius here! 
Seem’d like a random shooter in the dark, 
But never---never fail’d to hit the mark. 

y the ap- Various his range ;---but, in the peasant vein, 
* We ne’er may look upon his like again.’ 

*T was his, well studied in the rustic school, 

To show the arch, the vicious, and the fool 3 

*T was his, with matchless humour to pourtray 
| was re- The Lumps and Dandie Binmonts of his day ; 
ried they °T was his, in Tyke, with truth’s resistless force, 
ccept Du- To fill the lowly villain with remorse 3 


ie stage- 


ough the 
shes, they 


roprietors 


by Belch, 


°T was his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How talent can support its own fireside: 
*Till---in his prime, alas !---of life bereft, 
den thea- Life’s dearest objects shelterless were left. 
benefit of Patrons of genius! guardians of distress! 

an admi- Friends of the destitute and fatherless! 

For you, his Widow will her prayer repeat--- 
For you, his Children’s grateful bosoms beat! 
And may his spirit now look down and view 
The succour they obtain this night from you!” 


nd Major 


\istake, in 


ir apology 


st, 1822. In addition to the regular duties of his profession, our 
hero has, for the last three or four years, delivered a lec- 
ture during Lent, at the English opera-house, on the 
‘* Structure of the Earth,” &c.; and the excellence of the 
lecture is augmented by the beautiful style in which it is 
delivered. 


ee During Mr. BarTLey’s transatlantic trip, Harley held 
‘ 
es to which his managerial station ; which, however, he resumed on 
his return. Amongst the events of his stage-managership, 
04 
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the memorable tura-out scheme should not be forgotten. 
We present the following sketch of it from the journals of 
the day. 

On the 20th of September, at the conclusion of Wanted, 
a Governess, Mr. BARTLEY came forward, and thus ad- 
dressed the audience :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—The depressed state of all 
theatrical property, and the obvious.decline of public in- 
terest in the once favourite amusements of the drama, are 


increasing evils, which have been ascribed by various con- 
jectures to various causes. To comment generally upon 


these would, in this place, be impertinent ; but, amongst 
others, a large portion of the public have advanced, that 
the early hour of commencing the performances, renders 
it impossible to attend an amusement which interferes 
with the late hour of dinner, or the protracted hours of 
business ; and a no less considerable body of the commu- 
nity have complained, that the /ate hours to which the 
representations of the stage are extended, materially de- 
range the ordinary habits of life to which they are accus- 
tomed. All parties, however, have agreed in condemning, 
as with one voice, the /ength of theatrical performances, 
in which the attention of the auditors can rarely be kept 
alive during a period of, at least, five hours; and never 
without fatigue both of body and mind. 

** In some degree to remedy the evil complained of by 
those whose habits" of life or avocations would uot per 
their early attendance at theatres, the custom of taking 
half-price was introduced. But it must be obvious to 
every one, that this plan has been found incompetent to 
its object. Many persons who would be desirous to wit- 
ness the early part of a performance, are indisposed to 
pay the price of a whole evening’s entertainment, for that 
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portion of it only which they can enjoy; and it may reason- 
ably be supposed, that thousands who might wish to enter 
the theatre at a later hour, (as at the usual time of second 
price,) are wholly excluded by the certainty of finding the 
best seats occupied. ‘Thus, numberless persons, from the 
one or the other cause, are deterred from frequenting the 
amusements of the stage. 

‘“« Long experience and much reflection on these con- 
tending difficulties, have suggested to the proprietor of this 
theatre a mode of reconciling them. It is obvious, that to 
accommodate one principal class of the patrons of theatres, 
the performances must commence at an early hour; and 
to gratify another, no less important class, they must be 
continued to a late one: and as the man of leisure cannot 
be induced to forego his present habits of dining at the 
old English supper-time; and as the man of business, and 
other persons of early and domestic pursuits, cannot be 
prevailed upon to abridge their hours of sleep, in order to 
compliment with their company the performance of a mid- 
night melo-drame ; it is become necessary, to the interest 
(if not the very existence) of theatres, that some measure 
should be adopted to meet the wishes and taste of both 
classes, on whom their prosperity so immediately depends. 

‘* With this view, it is proposed, as an eaperiment, for 
the few remaining nights of this season, to try the plan 
(so novel to a regular theatre) of dividing every evening’s 
entertainment into two distinct parts or performances. 
Each performance to consist of a full three-act opera ; or, 
ef a short opera, with a ballet, or a musical entertainment. 


** THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
" . © . . . 
“ To begin at Six o’Clock precisely, and to last until about 
Nine, 


00 
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** The Doors to open at Half-past Five. 
‘* THE SECOND PERFORMANCE 
** To begin at Half-past Nine, and to conclude at Twelve. 


“« Although, as the entertainments of theatres have in- 
creased in length, it has never been proposed, on that ac- 
count, to increase the price of admission—yet, now that it 
is intended to limit their duration, it is respectfully aud 
cheerfully proposed, that the following reductions shall 
take place. 

** THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 
“‘ To either Performance will be—Boxes, 3s.—Pit, 2s.— 
Gal. 1s.—Up. Gal. 6d. 


“The boxes and places will be taken for either per- 
formance; and the grand saloon, with its admired deco- 
rations, will be appropriated, by a new arrangement, t 
the use of the company visiting the boxes at the second 
performance, and as a promenade for the company to wait 
for their carriages, on leaving the boxes at the conclusion 
of the early entertainments. 

** We are fully aware that we shall have to encouwnt 
many professional jokes upon this occasion ; and we be- 


lieve it is pretty well known, that we have every thing to 


struggle against from rival theatres, that ingenious oppo- 
sition could devise. We do not quarrel with opposition ; 
because it is quite natural that every man should think 
Jirst of himself, and study his own interest in preference 
to the interests of another; but we are alike prepared to 
smile at the good-humoured raillery of our friends, and 
the hostile attempts of our enemies ; who may both, per- 
haps, be inclined, in different spirits, to call this ‘ a Bar- 
tholomew Fair scheme.’ Let them call it what they will 
—we know that our sole aim is to exist by your favour, 
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and by devising all means for your entertainment, until we 
ultimately receive an honest reward for our labours, 

“This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the new plan which 
I have the honour to sabmit to your consideration. It is 
another effort on the part of the proprietor to promote the 
convenience and accommodation of the public: an object 
which he has never for a moment lost sight of, since he 
first engaged in your service; and in which he has thus 
far so proudly succeeded, that he has had to boast an 
ample share of favour and protection, so far as favour and 
protection depended on the public. Grateful, therefore, 
for your patronage, he trusts this new plan will be sanc- 
tioned, as a new endeavour to deserve it.’’ 

The impropriety of admitting half-price iu the early 
part of the season, now became obvious, and this’ plan of 
substituting for whole and half prices, two distinct per- 
formances, was certainly more novel than politic. Some 
complained of the rise of the boxes to both performances, 
but when half-price was first taken at a summer theatre- 
royal, on account of the extension of the season, from 
September 15 to October 15, the price of admission to the 
boxes was raised from five shillings to six shillings. It 
would have been better for the concern, if the doors had 
been closed entirely for the season, than to adopt a plan 
which rendered it, apparently, inferior to even the minor 
theatres. If the Italian opera in London be encouraged 
at exorbitant prices, why should an English opera uot be 
couducted in a manner worthy of native genius? In 
some respects the manager’s exertions were commendable. 
Ou the 15th of July, the great room, hitherto occupied by 
the Society of Arts, was opened as a shrubbery for the 
accommodation of the public. This rural apartment, 
which appeared like a miniature Vauxhall, was appro- 
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priated to a lounging-place ; and on the present occasion 
received the company who were waiting for the second 
performance, where tickets were also sold. The new 
plan was adopted September 24, The manager probably 
derived hopes from his first performance, on account of 
the early hour of commencement, as the proprietors of 
the winter theatres (by mutual agreement) did not open 
their doors until six, and raise the curtain until seven 
o'clock. At its outset a few hisses were heard, in evident 
Opposition to the arrangements, which were soon subdued 
by the applause of friends. The audiences to both per- 
formances were very thin, and fortunately to the first per- 
formance ; for how could it be supposed that a crowded 
theatre could be cleared in the course of half an hour, for 
the reception of another audience? On the first night of 
trial, some obstinate persons refused to make room for 
their successors, though the stage-lights vanished, and 
they were threatened with total darkness. Mr, BartLey 
came forward, and informed them, that the first perform- 
ance was over. One or two threw their money on the 
stage for the second performance, but finding that th 

mal-contents. were resolved to keep their seats, Mr. Bart 

LEY made his bow and submitted. ‘These double perform- 
ances continued only until October 3d. 

Before we proceed to our estimate of this gentleman's 
dramatic qualifications, we think it necessary to correct a 
very general error, i.e. the mistaking a Mr. E. Bartley, 
now in a proviucial company, for the son of our hero. 
Mr. BARTLEY brought this young man up, but he assuredly 
is not his father. We “ only mention it, because right’s 
right, you know.” 

Mr. BaRTLEy is one of the greatest actors of the present 
day; and when we consider his versatility, we muy say, 
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inferior to no one. We grant ye, that he sometimes suf- 
fers his spirits to carry him farther than the chaste line of 
Nature marks ; but he makes up for this dereliction, by 
the exuberaut fancy that enriches it. To he the best 
speaker on the stage is no mean attribute, aud that cannot 
be denied to Mr. BaRTLEY. 

For tragic assumptions, Nature has given Mr. BARTLEY 
few endowments. Even in his youth he was too dwarfish 
for the serious scene; and now, when years have thrown 


upon him a comfortable covering of flesh, he is still less 


fitted for the representative of woe. In Dumont, we felt 
this particularly; for though he performed the character 
admirably, his full-fed cheeks made a kind of practical 
burlesque upon his eballitions of sorrow. In Hubert, too, 
his obesity was detrimental, and in Liverpool it utterly 
marred his efforts in Macbeth, and more especially Rolla. 

As the representative of the Oldboys, Absolutes, &c. &c., 
we consider Mr. BARTLEY second only to Dowton. And, 
by the bye, Ae never forgets that the passionate baronet is 
agentleman; a thing that Dowton more than once fails 
to remember. In Old Mirabel, Mr. BARTLEY is indeed 
inimitable: his fine mellow style is as far superior to the 
croaking of Farren, as the energy of Macready is beyond 
the coldness of Young. 

In sentimental old men, or parts of a serio-comic cast, 
BaRTLEY is beyond Dowton; and for this reason we 
prefer this gentleman’s Sir Christopher Curry. His Eus- 
tache de St. Pierre, too, is admirable ; and his Fitzharding, 
(Iron Chest,) a part generally but little noticed, is made 
of pre-eminent importance by his talent. 

In low comedy, dur hero is also original and entertain- 
ing. His Jobson, Joe Standfast, &c. &c., are instances at 
hand; and the London reader will readily remember his 
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Plush, the Alderman, (Jonathan in England,) and Capt. 
Gorgon, (Love among the Roses.) 

Of his performances in Free and Easy, we know not 
how to speak. Such an union of gentlemanly ease and 
deportment, exquisite elocution, and high comic humour, 
knows no parallel upon the stage. The nearest approach 
to it is Dowton’s Dorrington ; but that is neither so equable 
or so gentlemanly. 

The few faults observable in Mr. BARTLEY are easily 
enumerated. One is a proneness to laughing on the stage 
—which adjunct Mr. BARTLEY, of all performers, stands 
least in need of ; and the other, a straining of his voice in 
his old men, to an unnatural and disagreeable height. 
This, we know, is a natural effect of passicn; but still it 
is unwelcome to an auditor’s ear. Mr. BARTLEY, whio 
can do every thing so well, should be content to know 
when he has done enough. 

If we wanted a further proof than the evidence of our 
eyes and ears, to convince us that Mr. BARTLEY was an 
excellent and original actor, the cireumstance that no 
performer attempts any imitation of him, would be suffi- 
cient. When we say imitation, we do not allude to mi- 
micry; but our readers must be aware, that about half the 
actors of the present day found, what is termed, their 
school of acting, on some successful London favourite. 
Now, these gentry are perfectly safe in so doing, when 
they take Mr. Liston, Farren, or Wilkinson, for their 
models; for those gentlemen deliver every man’s words 
after their own “ flourish.’’ Not so with the animated 
BARTLEY—he grasps the character to the core, and rolls 
himself so closely in it, that you lose Mr. BARTLEY, until 
he comes forward to announce the piece for repetition. 

We wish all honour and happiness to the public fa- 
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vourites—those wooden idols of an ignorant and infatu- 
ated populace. It is said by the members of the treasury, 
that the public will not come to see the old comedies ; 
yet we wish the Covent-garden managers would play our 
hero and Blanchard, for the sake of experiment, and let 
the mannerist of the theatre go into the pit, and take a 
lesson. We cannot think but that perseverauce in this 
course would produce the most desirable change in the 
dramatic arrangements ; at all events, if it did not mend 
the public taste, it would mend some of our comedians’ 
acting. 

We can never forget the pleasure we have experienced 
in witnessing BARTLEY’s exertions at the English opera- 
house, although no man has less claim than himself to the 
title of operatic performer. It is remarkable, that a good 
voice for speaking is seldom accompanied by one for 
singing. 

It gives us much satisfaction to conclude this Memoir 
with the pleasing information, that his high character as 
an actor is outstripped by the estimation in which he is 
held as a man. 

Mr. BARTLEY is about five feet three inches in height; 
very stoutly made ; with light hair and blue eyes. In his 
youth he bore some resemblance to Master Betty. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
—__ 
SHAKESPEARE’S SCIENCE. 


There can be no doubt that Shakespeare had a consi- 
derable portion of scientific knowledge. Pope says that 
‘© Whatever object of nature, or branch of sc1eNnce, he either 
speaks of, or describes, it is always with competent, if not 
extensive knowledge.’ And Theobald: ‘* With regard to 
his thinking it is certain, that he had a general knowledge of 
ALL THE SCIENCEs ;’’ and did they, who are engaged in 
scientific pursuits, and who love and admire the writings 
of the immortal bard, examine with accuracy those pas- 
sages in which allusions are made to subjects that have 
particularly engaged their attention, many beauties would 
be elicited, which have escaped the notice of the most 

’ t 
erudite commentators, whose erudition is for the most 
part wasted in quarrelling with each other, or in seeking 
the footsteps of the poet in beaten ways, which happily 
he never trod. Cassius’s account of the sickness of Cesar, 
is a remarkable instance of minute accuracy. 
“ He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake; *tis true, this god did shake: 

His coward lips-did from their colour fly: 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius.” 

Aneminent physician and lecturer of the present day, 
refers his pupils to the above passage, as a perfect de- 
scription of a paroxysm of intermittent fever. 
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COPY OF A PLAY-BILL. 

The following bill will convince our readers of the 
slavery that actors are subject to, in what is termed 
small schemes. 

THEATRE, HORSFIELD, 

AT MR. THOMAS PEASCOD’S, 
On Saturday, July t8, 1807, will be presented the much 
admired Comedy of 
THE BUSY BODY, 

OR, THE GUARDIAN DUPED. 
vd Francis Gripe, : - - - = Mr. Johnston. 
Charles - - - - 
Sir George Airy - 
Whisper - - - - 
SirJealous Traffic 
Marplot - 
Miranda 
Scentwell 
Patch - 
Isabinda 


Mr. Deans. 
Mr. Jones. 
Mrs. Deans. 


--- Mrs. Jones. 
Songs, &c. 
The Rushlight, Mr. Jones. 
The Yorkshire Concert, Mr, Johnston. 
The Cottage of Peace, Mrs. Deans. 
To conclude with the laughable Farce of 
THE LYING VALET; 
OR, SHARP’S INVENTION. 
Gayless - - - - = Mr. Deans, 
Justice Gutile - - 
Drunken Cook 
Sharp - - - Mr. Jones, 
Melissa - - 
Mrs. Trippet 
Gadabout - - 
Kitty Pry - - - 
Pit, ls. Gal.6d. To begin at Eight o’Clock. 
*,* Tickets to be had at the Theatre. 


Mr. Johnston, 


Mrs, Jones. 


- = - = = Mrs. Deans. 





DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
——— 
THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE 


OPENED on Saturday, Ist July, with Tarrare and Free 
and Easy. Mr. Sapio was sufficiently successfil in the 
character lately performed by Mr. Braham, to leave 
little or no regret on our minds for the absence of that 
pillar of opera. Free and Easy was played with great 
spirit. Mr. Bartley, who never appears but he revives 
the dullest wretch that ever entered the walls of a theatre, 
and Wrench, who does the most provoking things with the 
most agreeable unconsciousness of being disagreeable, 
kept the house in the utmost good humour until the fall 
of the curtain; and, as a testimony of the satisfaction 
that was felt on all sides, the actors had the gratification 
of hearing the welcome peal! of three distinct rounds of 
applause ringing in their ears, as they reached their 
dressing-rooms, to disencumber themselves of the diffe- 


rent garbs in which they had earned the well-merited 
plaudits of their auditors. 


CRITICISM ON MISS F. H. KELLY, COPIED FROM THE 
BRIGHTON GAZETTE. 
‘* Workington, May 14th. 

‘¢ The several towns in the west of this county have 
been highly treated by the exertions of that excellent and 
admirable actress, Miss F. H. Kelly, who has favoured 
the theatre with a display of her talents, in a long range 
of characters, with universal applause, She has her 
myriads of admirers in comedy; but I would say, with 
the critics, that tragedy is the ‘ mediterranean of her mind.’ 
She has also paid a second visit to Northumberland, and 
by the voluntary votes of all the freeholders in criticism 
has secured her election there as the representative of 
dramatic excellence in the united boroughs of ‘ Tragedy 
and Comedy,’ without a contest, and even without a 
canvass.”” 
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MEMOIR 


OF THE LATE 


MRS. ANNA MARIA CROUCH, 
(Late of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane.) 


—-— 


All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.---MooreE. 


— 


Sucu of our readers as are conversant with dramatic 
literature may have perused an ill-written work, called 
Memoirs of hrs. Crouch, dated 1806, and purporting to be 
written by Mr.J. Young. Who this ill-judging friend may 
be, we know not, but certainly a more worthless attempt 
at biography, or a more complete piece of unmeaning 
patchwork, we never perused. Mr. Young, however, hav- 
ing the advantage of intimacy with our heroine’s father, 
is likely to be correct iu his statement of dates, however 
falsely he may have stated facts. 

ANNA Maria was the daughter of a Mr. Peregrine Phil- 
lips, known about 1780, not only as an attorney-at-law, 
but as a public reader at Freemason’s Tavern, and pretty 
generally respected by the literary and theatrical characters 
of his day, and the fourth out of six children, that were 
the fruits of the connubial felicity of that gentleman and 
his wife, (formerly a Miss Gascoyne,) daughter of a Wor- 

VoL. V.—78. P 
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cestershire farmer. This gentleman died at the age ot 
seventy-two, in the year 1801. 

But ere we bury Mr. Phillips, we must usher his daugh- 
ter into notice, who was born in Gray’s-inn-lane, on th 
20th April, 1763. Ia early life, her fine-toned voice be- 
came the subject of notice and admiration ; and her father 
being the professional adviser of Sir Watkin Lewes, she 
was in infancy introduced to his lady. She was instructed, 
at a very tender age, in music, by Mr. Wafer ; aud, wher 
ten years old, executed the Soldier Tired, vocally and 
instrumentally, with precision and effect; an instance of 
precocity which was then considered very remarkable. 
Patience preserve us! the Fishers, the Burkes, &c., have 
made us cease to think any infantine exertion wonderful. 

Amongst the many speeches, and other instances of 
juvenile talent, that Mr. Young has afforded in his enter- 
taining work, the following has the most point and pro- 
bability. Being requested, when a child, to perform on 
the piano and sing, to an officer who had been engaged 
abroad, and concerned in an important victory, and who 
wished to observe the improvement she had made, she 
instantly commenced— 


** See, the conquering hero comes !’’* 


Little NaANcy pursued her musical studies, her father 
intending her for the concert-room ; and, at sixteen, she 
attracted the notice of a naval captain; but as she de- 
clined him for a commander, he crowded all sail, 


** And bade a long adicu to Nancy.” 


In 1779 our hervine was articled to the celebrated 


* To such of our readers as enjoy a hearty laugh at pedantic 
folly or literary imbecility, we recommend a perusal of pages 
50, 51, 52, aud 53, (inter aliz,) of the work we allude to. 
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Linley, patentee of Drury-lane theatre, for three years, 
and engaged (says her biographer) for six seasons, at a 
rising saldry of from £6 to £12 per week. We are not 
able, at this period, to dispute our author’s statement, 
though we deem it highly improbable that such an engage- 
ment could have been effected. 

In the winter of 1780, she appeared in Mandane, and 
was received with distinguished applause. Her next 
character was Clarissa, in Lionel and Clarissa, for her own 
benefit; and in this she discovered considerable dramatic 
talent. 

In 1783 she went to Ireland, and took with her a re- 
commendatory letter from the celebrated dogmatist, though 
erudite scholar, Johnson. We copy it, as every thing of 
his is (we really cannot say why) deemed valuable. Had 
he written such a recommendatory effusion for us, we 
should have thrown it in his face. 


‘¢ Sin,—The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss 
PHILLIPS, a singer, who comes to try her voice on the 
stage at Dublin. 

‘* Mr. Phillips is one of my old friends ; and as I am of 
opinion that neither he nor his daughter will do any thing 
to disgrace their benefactors, I take the liberty of entreat- 
ing you to countenance and protect them, so far as may 
be suitable to your station and character; and shall consi- 
der myself obliged by any favourable notice which they 
shall have the honour of receiving from you. 

** I am, sir, 
“* Your humble servant, 
** Sam. JOHNSON, 
*€ London, May 31, 1783. 
“To the Right Hon. William Wyndham.” 
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An extract from Freeman’s Journal of that period, will 
serve to show that the puff oblique was sufficiently under- 
stood in those days. 

“¢ A theatrical correspondent advises all dramatic and 
musical connoisseurs, who propose to attend Smock Alley 
house on the nights Miss Puituirs performs, to guard 
well their hearts, as so sweet a countenance, elegant per- 
son, and ravishing voice, are scarcely found in a century 
to unite so powerfully in one young lady. Our corres- 
pondent likewise advises all ladies, who are not perfectly 
secure of the affections of their caro sposos; and every 
Stella, who has not absolutely fixed the love of her Stre- 
phon, to apply immediately to Parliament, to except from 
the articles of free trade, by an ex post facto law, the im 
portation of this captivating syren.”’ 

At Dublin our heroine met with John P. Kemble, who 
(as all green-room gossipers know) was said to have fallen 


violently in love with her. Indeed, in this year and the 


following, their marriage was continually announced in 
those vehicles of correctness, the public journals, 

In 1784, when she was again in Dublin, she had many 
admirers; one of whom, to prove the fervency of his 
affection, threatened, if she did not consent to accept him 
as a suitor, to shoot her; and declared his intention of 
going into the theatre the next night, for the purpose. On 
the evening, she peeped through the interstice of the cur- 
tain, and there saw her admirer snugly seated in the 
second row: not doubting that he intended to keep his 
promise, she had him secured and removed from the 
house. No weapons were found upon him, and he was 
liberated. 

Invulnerable as she proved to the attacks of this des 
perate suitor, she yielded to the entreaties of the son of 
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nobleman, and eloped with him. The young gentleman 
was a minor, and as he could not (on dit) prevail on a 
priest to tie him to his lovely companion, they set out for 
Scotland, where, as they say “of stolen property, ‘no 
questions will be asked.’’ ‘The respective parents of the 
disobedient youth and the fair fugitive set out in pursuit, 
but did not overtake them for some days; they having 
been detained by contrary winds. They were instantly 
severed, 


** Never more to meet.” 


The friends of our heroine took infinite pains to make 
the world believe that no impropriety had occurred be- 
tween the lovers ; but as the gentleman was a native of 
the Emerald Isle, and they were together for four or five 
days, our readers may perhaps be sceptical upon this 
point. 

Her first appearance in London, subsequent to this 
affair, was as Emily, in The Double Disguise; in which 
Mrs. Wrighten had, as an Irish chambermaid, to sing to 
her a song, one verse of which runs thus :-— 

“ Each pretty young Miss, with a long heavy purse, 
Is courted, and flattered, and easily had; 


She longs to be taken for better or worse, 
And quickly elopes with an Irish lad.” 


These lines the audience, by their plaudits, evidently ap- 
plied to our heroine, whose situation became, of course, 
more peculiar than pleasing. 

Mobility of feeling appears to have been a part of this 
lady’s character; for, in 1785, she fully resumed her 
tranquillity, and gave herself leisure to observe, that a very 
handsome man was “always in the stage-box when she 
performed. ‘This said handsome man was Mr. Crouch, 
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then a lieutenant in the navy, who led her to the altar a 
very few months afterwards. She, however, continued 
for some time to perform in her maiden name; proving, 
however, in that blest condition 


** That ladies wish to be, who love their lords,” 


she assumed her matrimonial appellation. Going to re- 
hearsal one morning, she accidentally fell: though much 
hurt, she determined on playing at night, as it was for a 
benefit. She did so—but had scarcely returned home, ere 
she was taken ill—a premature labour was the result— 
and she for two days only enjoyed the title of mother. 

From the effects of this illness she recovered very slowly ; 
and her mental agony for the loss of her infant, (a loss 
never replaced in her after-life,) retarded her restoration 
to health. Her death was frequently announced, as her 
wedding had been before. 

On her return to the stage she was warmly greeted, and 
again became the favourite of the public, until Mrs. Bil- 
lington’s appearance in 1786. That wonderful woman 
distanced all competition ; and, from her entreé, our he- 
roine was of course considered as secondary only in 
talent. 

Nothing material occurred to our heroine until 1787, 
when the celebrated Michael Kelly made his appearance 
at Old Drury. Mr. Kelly had been so long abroad, that he 
had nearly forgotten his native tongue, and Mrs. Croucu 
bestowed infinite pains upon him in this respect, which he 
repaid by instructing her in the lessons Italy had taught 
him. Their ripening friendship was aided by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Crouch, who proposing Kelly’s residing with 
them, he embraced the offer, and accordingly, in Tich- 
field-street, Cavendish-square, Mrs, Croucn sat down, 
attended by her husband and her cicisbeo, 
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At the end of January, 1788, the public were for some 
time deprived of Mrs. Croucu, by an accident that nearly 
proved fatal to her beauty. In going to the theatre in a 
hackney coach, it overtarned, and her face was dreadfully 
cut by the glass. She had only the nurse, with her sister 
Horrebow’s child, in the coach, and, by throwing herself 
between the baby and the window, to preserve him, when 
she felt the coach going over, she received the injury; but 
rejoiced, in the midst of her sufferings, to see the little 
creature perfectly safe. She was taken into a house, and 
a surgeon sent for, who assured her that no glass was in 
the wounds ; and was going to bind them up, but she 
knew well, by the pain that she felt, he deceived her, and 
sent for Mr.Cruikshanks, who came immediately, and ex- 
tracted many pieces of glass, which gave her great relief. 
It was long before the wounds healed sufficiently for her 
to appear on the stage: slight scars always remained, 
which rather injured the delicacy of her face, and they 
appeared more like a rouglimess in the skiv than what they 
really were. 

This unlucky accident caused many reports against Mr. 
Crouch, as false as they were scandalous; that he had 
thrown things at her, which had cut her face. 

After this accident, Mrs. Croucu had a carriage of her 
own, which she continued to keep, until the tax upon 
vehicles made her trust once more to the polite attention 
of hackney-coachmen. 

Mrs. Croucn# and Mr. Kelly were inseparable. All their 
provincial engagements were made together; and Mr. 
Crouch, we presume, merely accompanied them pro forma. 

Ip 1791, Mr. and_Mrs.Croucu parted ; she agreeing to 
allow him a certain “portion of her professional emolu- 
ments, What occasioned this separation we cannot state, 
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for there certainly was no more cause than had existed for 
four years before; but even Mr. Crouch found, though he 
had so much cause for happiness with Mr. Kelly, for 


What a blessing to have such a friend in the house ;”” 


that still 


** Contentment ever was the lot of few.” 


Mr. Kelly still boarded in Mrs, CRoucn’s house; natu- 
rally enough conceiving, that because her husband parted 
from her, it was no reason he should. In 1792, Mr. Kelly 
and herself gave those delightful musical parties at their 
house in Pall Mall, of which we have all heard so much; 
parties, to which the talents of Mrs. Billington, Madame 
Mara, Mrs. Bland, Signora Storace, John Johnstone, &c. 
&c., were devoted, and where all the rank and fashion 
that could obtain admittance crowded. Indeed, our he- 
roine found it necessary to seek a larger mansion to re- 
ceive her friends; amongst the foremost of which his 
present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, was reckoned. 

The Prince was, at that time, said to have been ena- 
moured of her, and Mr. Kelly is said to have felt the 
poignant pang of jealousy, and not without cause. Divers 
little agreeable tales and adventures are related, as having 
had their origin in the apartment of the lady in question ; 
but as we cannot substantiate, we had better not assert; 
especially as the freaks of royalty are amongst those truths, 
that the more veracious are deemed the most libellous. 

As a proof of the feeling of this lady towards Mr. Kelly, 
it may be recorded, that she has frequently said, ‘‘ Sue 
WOULD NEVER SING IN ANY THEATRE WITHOUT HIM.” 

In 1793, they experienced a dreadful storm in passing 
from Ireland ; and the public prints, those laudable pro- 
moters of scandal and fiction, reported that they had been 
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drowned, and cast on the sands, locked in one another’s 
arms. As to the latter end of this report, we will not un- 
dertake to dispute it; but that such experienced practi- 
tioners as Mr. Kelly and Mrs. Croucn, chose the sands 
for such an exhibition, is more than even the editor of The 
Times would like to assert. 

On their appearance together in town, they were parti- 
cularly warmly greeted. 

On the production of Lodoiska, in which Mrs.Croucn 
performed the heroine, she had a narrow escape while 
standing ou the turrets of the castle, which our readers 
will remember is in flames in the last scene. She was 
scorched, and Kelly, who played Floreski, flying to her 
assistance, fell from a considerable height on to the stage, 
and he uttered a loud scream as he fell ;—but 


** What shall oppose a man,” 


actuated by affection? He recovered his footing, and bore 


his lovely charge to the front of the stage, in a fainting 
state. 

It had been settled at rehearsal, that the concluding 
picture in this piece should be formed on the turrets of 
the castle ; but such was the effect produced by this acci- 
dent, that it has been adopted as the business of the scene 
ever since. 

This memoir might properly have been headed “ accidents 
and offences,’’ for we have yet another misfortune of our 
heroine’s to record. Mrs. Croucu, travelling in her own 
carriage, was overturned, when a weighty dressing-case, 
containing all her stage ornaments, &c., falling on her 
throat, had nearly put a period to her existence. This 
accident, which confined her for a considerable period to 
her house, materially injured her vocal powers. 

PS 
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The Prince of Waies is said to have sent the first me- 
dical men to her assistance; but their art proved vain ; 
her voice never recovered its pristine power ; and she was 
frequently obliged to apply leeches to her throat in a 
morning, previous to singing at night. 

After this period, Mrs. Croucn appeared but seldom, 
and she devoted her time to the instruction of a variety of 
pupils. Mrs. Liston and Mrs. Mathews (wife of the cele- 
brated mimic) are two instances of her talent as an in- 
structor. 

She lived with Kelly, at his house, Saloon, Pall Mall. 


The injury she received from the accident we have last 
recorded, visibly affected her health: she was afflicted 
with violent spasms in her stomach ; and knowing, through 


the medium of the old song, that 


** Grog cures the cough, 
The asthma, and the pthisic, 
And is to all ladies 
The very best of physic,” 


she tried it. We are by no means inclined to speak of 
illness with volatility, or speak of a sufferer with jocula- 
rity, but it is our duty to state the truths that her former 
biographer has concealed. 

In 1804, she went to Brighton for her health, and par- 
tially recovered ; but, after this period, she actually drank 
to excess, which ultimately deprived her of her reason. 
Her insanity was not, however, continual, and appeared 
to be more the result of the excitement we have alluded 
to, than any natural pre-disposition to lunacy. A few 
days before her death, she was restored to the perfect 
possession of her faculties. She had long wished to be 
buried in her father’s grave, but feeling conscious that her 
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dissolution was approaching at Brighton, she determined 
on lying there, repeating the words— 


** Where the tree falls, there let it lie.” 


She lingered until the 2d of October, when she expired. 
The immediate cause of her death being represented’ by 
her medical attendants, to be an internal mortification. 
Kelly was with her for the three last wecks of her ex- 
istence incessantly, and she died within his arms. 
The following memento is to be found in the church- 
yard at Brighton :— 


HIC JACET 
The Remains of 
ANNA MARIA CROUCH, 
During many years a Performer at Drury-lane Theatre. 
She combined with the purest taste as a singer, the most ele- 
gant simplicity as an actress; beautiful almost beyond parallel 
in her person, she was distinguished by the powers of her mind. 
They enabled her, when she quitted the stage, to gladden life 
by the charms of her conversation, and refine it by her man- 
ners. She was born April 20, 1763, and died October 1805. 
THIS STONE 
Is inscribed to her beloved memory, by him whom she esteemed 
3 the most faithful of her friends. 


Our notice of this lady’s powers must be necessarily 
short. We never saw her in her zenith, and we have little 
medium of correct information. Her friends pronounced 
her faultless. When we beheld her, she was a chaste, 
impressive singer, with more sweetness than power ; more 
sensibility than science—her enunciation was uncom- 


monly distinct—her ornaments few, and more correct 
than brilliant. Her style appeared to us the reverse of 
the florid. Mrs. Monntain much resembled her, both in 
singing and acting. 
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Of the character of Mrs. Crouch we have many testi 
monials. She was generous and affectionate—she mmva- 
riably sang for charities, without any remuxeration—to her 
relations she was always kind—to the poor she was bene- 
volent—affability marked her general conduct;—and though 
recognised as an erring sister, she was universally be- 
loved in the profession,—a pretty correct criterion of her 
excellence. 

A woman who attracted, at different periods, so many 
noble lovers, and such men as John P, Kemble, Michael 
Kelly, and his present Majesty, who had each, in an ex- 
tended sphere, seen all that England, Ireland, France, and 
Italy, could produce of beauty and fascination, must have 
possessed superior charms. When we saw her, she was 
excessively pleasing, though not in our estimation strictly 
beautiful. Though a favourite with the public, she had 
ceased to be an object of attraction ; and was one of those 
performers whom every auditor is pleased to see, but to 
see whom no one especially goes. 

Of her errors we say nothing—they lie with her in the 
grave—reprobation is useless, where the time has past for 
repentance—if she had some frailty, she had many excel- 


lences—and amongst the thousands that can beast of 


never having erred as she did, there are few that can also 
boast of having performed half so many extenuating acts 
of generosity or benevulence. 
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ke. &e. 


Tue following will perhaps be found interesting to our 
readers, 
“A letter, addressed to Mr. B.S. Nayler, Teacher of Elocu- 
lion, on his Review of the English Performances; by 
H. H. Atkins, of the German Theatre, Amsterdam, 


* Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Be seen in acting, or in judging ill.’---Pore. 


‘* TO MR. B.S. NAYLER. 

‘© Srr,—Though I do not deem your review, as you are 
pleased to call it, of the twelve first English perform- 
ances, worthy of notice or reply, yet permit me to say a 
little on the subject. It is a commonly received opinion, 
that every man who pays for his admission to witness a 
performance, has a right, publicly or privately, to ex- 
press his sentiments as to the merits or demerits of the 
performers and performances: but, surely, this should 
be done with some feeling of liberality. 

‘* You state that Mr. Newcombe is ‘a nothing of a 
man,’ that Miss Grosett is ‘a stick of a woman,’ and so 
forth. This is certainly not the language of a scholar or 
a gentleman; but, on the contrary, coarse, vulgar, and 
vituperative. An Englishman should have entertained a 
kindlier feeling, surely, for his countrymen. I do not 
hesitate to say, you are totally incompetent to judge or 
criticise any theatrical performance ; and I most heartily 
despise the contemptible feeling which suggested your 
remarks, 

** Speaking of Mr; S, Chapman’s Othello and Hamlet, 
you say he was miserably imperfect. Pray, sir, how do 
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you know this?) Mr.S. Chapman studied and played the 
parts, from copies marked (under the direction of the 
celebrated Mr. Kean) by the prompter of the Theatre- 
royal Drury-lane. I hold Mr. Kean’s judgment, as to 
what should be retained or omitted in those plays, I 
assure you, in much greater estimation than yours, You 
probably have some edition of the plays, printed as they 
were originally acted. So much, sir, may be generally 
urged wherever you have been pleased to call Mr. §, 
Chapman imperfect. You abuse his performances of 
Othello and Hamlet, yet Mr. Chapman received many 
well-deserved marks of approbation from the audience: 
they were satisfied, and appeared delighted. The vanity 
of a single individual is somewhat inordinate and con- 
temptible, which, like yours, prompts a man to set up his 
own opinion in opposition to that of a large and enlight- 
ened audience, who so repeatedly expressed their appro- 
bation. You state,in your seventh letter, that Mr. 8. 
Chapman is quite ‘ devoid of requisites for a tragedian ;’ 
and again, in your fourth letter, you say that he is ‘ fa- 
voured by nature and improved by art.” What mean 
these gross and apparent contradictions? You, sir, per- 
haps are not aware that the celebrated Mr. Kean, a man 
of great genius, is indebted to his excellence in melo- 
dramatic acting for a great portion of his success, 

** Miss Grosett, who is a very young candidate for 
theatrical honours, you speak of in a most illiberal and 
ungentlemanly manner. Are you aware of the circum- 
stances under which Miss Grosett was induced to attempt 
Desdemona? an arduous character, for which she was not 
engaged, and which she had not temerity enough to play 
—but from necessity? Do not the good people of Am- 
sterdam (whom you are pleased to compliment on their 
gallantry) hold you in contempt for the want of gallantry 
which you express? 

** Again, sir, in your fifth letter, you say that Mr. W. 
Chapman himself saved the farce of ‘ The Review from 
being hissed ;’ and in the next line you say, that my per- 
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sonation of the Lrishman ‘ was passable,’ and Mr. Brooks, 
in John Lump, ‘ was truly excellent.’ Are not these strange 
contradictions? Of your remarks on my own perform- 
ances, I shall merely say, that my Moses, in The School 
for Scandal, (which you are pleased to call ‘ most piti- 
able,’) was dressed and played after the manner in which 
it is always done by actors of considerable talent in the 
London theatres. Those of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the English company, who have been fortunate enough to 
obtain and deserve your good opinion, I assure you I do 
not envy; your praise or censure can elicit from me no 
feeling but contempt. Mr. Newcombe, I believe, will 
himself reply to your unmanly attack upon him ; and it 
is not my intention to follow your absurd remarks through 
every page. I entertain too high an opinion of the good 
sense of the patrons of English theatricalsin Amsterdam, 
to suppose they will suffer their tastes or opinions to be 
directed by one who, with a strong provincial dialect, 
professes to be a teacher of elocution. 

‘¢ With regard to your postscript, I regret, as much as 
you, that the company was a badly selected one, as you 
term it. Mr. Smithson may have been (as you state) de- 
ceived; but I will tell you in what manner. He had 
too great a number of persons engaged in one or two 
specified lines of character, and too few in others. There 
are many talent€éd performers in the company, who are 
thereby rendered nearly useless, But these things you 
do not understand. 

** T am told, sir, that you are shortly to make your debut 
upon the stage. If I can possibly witness your perform- 
ance, you shall then have my opinion of your merit or 
demerit. I do not doubt but you will find, that it re- 
quires many years of intense application, study, and 
practice, even with the finest requisites, to make what is 
termed a tolerable actor. 

‘I have now, sir, discharged a duty, which I con- 
ceived due to myself; as a member of the English com- 
pany. If I have incurred blame for my temerity in thus 
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addressing a man whose years are more than my own, | 
have at least done justice to my own integrity of feeling. 
* J an, sir, 
** Your obedient servant, 
** German Theatre, Amsterdam, *¢ H. H. ATxKrns, 
s+ June Ist, 1821.”’ 


LITERARY PROPERTY. 


** According to the stupid law now in force, the heirs 
of an author lose their property in his works ten years 
afier his death. The families of the great Corneille and 
of La Fontaine are in abject poverty ; that of Racine is 
by no means in affluence; while the actors of France 
have accumulated a capital of two millions of franks by 
the representation of Corneille’s and Racine’s tragedies, 
The descendants of the former have obtained from the 
king a munificent pension of six hundred francs, (£24 a 
year,) while Talma spends fifty thousand francs a year in 
building.’’ So writes the ingenious grandson of Grimm, 
in the last number of The London Magazine; but if our 
vivacious Frenchman is indignant that, in France, the 
heirs of an author retain a property in his works for only 
ten years after his death, wkat would he say to the English 
law, under which the heirs of an author inherit nothing, 
and under which the child of a deceased writer might 
rot in a workhouse, while hundreds were thriving on the 
receipts of his parent’s successful play ! 


GARRICK. 


When Foote was on the point of bringing out his Pri- 
mitive Puppet Show, at the Haymarket theatre, a lady of 
fashion inquired of him, if his pasteboard figures were 
not as large as life ?—** Oh dear, no, Madam,”’ replied 
the wit ; ‘* not much above the size of Garrick.”’ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
—— 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Osbaldiston appeared in Rolamo, in Clari, on Fri- 
day, 14th July. We did not witness his performance, 
but will take an opportunity of noticing this gentleman 
next week. We give an extract from a criticism on his 
performance, copied from a London paper, which, al- 
though above our comprehension, may possibly be un- 
riddled by some of our readers. 

* From this effort it is impossible to form any decided 
or favourable opinion of Mr. Osbaldiston’s merit. It is 
one of those melo-dramatic sketches, and the character is 
placed in so trying and really affecting a situation ;—the 
struggle on account of the daughter’s loss—the denunci- 
ation of her, when she is at his feet, and his ultimate re- 
claiming of her—that it may be said almost to play itself.”’ 

The writer of the above has taken the pains to show 
and enumerate the difficulties of the character; and 
having done so, says, it plays itself. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

The chief attraction at the English opera-house, this 
season, has been a new melo-drama, called The Last Gue- 
rilla; and we candidly confess, that we were never mere 
agreeably disappointed in our lives; for we did not ex- 
pect any thing out of the ordinary course. It is impos- 
sible to describe the sensation that Bennett’s performance 
of the Guerilla produced. The exquisite feeling with 
which he hangs over his mistress, whom he has not met for 
years, and his fine acting whilst she is singing the song 
that enchanted him in their early love, we have seldom 
seen equalled. His lower tones are most beautiful—no 
pompous, noisy declamation—but all he says and does, is 
in the most exquisite taste—soft, easy, natural, and 
graceful. In the more impassioned scenes, we thought 
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he rather imitated Macready. ‘We hope this admirable 
actor (for in this character he has shewn himself one, and 
we have not been fortunate enough to have seen many of 
his efforts in other parts) will fearlessly take the field, 
and adopt his own style and conceptions. He is evi- 
dently a man of mind, and he has a peculiarly delicat: 
and touching delivery. We should like to see him in the 
Romeos and Jaffiers. Mr. Pearman has an indifferent 
part, which, however, he plays well. Mr. Thorne is 
dragged in. in an early scene, to sing a song, which is a 
sort of appeal (if we recollect rightly) to soldiers, to 
have compassion ou the ladies. This song, from its na- 
ture, rather offends than otherwise. Mr. Archer has a 
most unprofitable part, and we really felt for him: h 

plays it very well. The ladies in this drama have little 
to do, except Miss Hamilton, who sings very sweetly. 
Mr. Sapio, in the opera of Tarrare, sang well; but really 
he should pay more attention to the acting of the part, 
which appears well written. His delivery is very de- 
fective. Mr. Phillips sings his music admirably. This 
theatre is rich indeed in bass singers ;—Phillips, Atkins, 
G. Smith, and Sheriff. Neither of our patent theatres 
ever boasted such strength in this department. 


COBURG THEATRE. 

It is not long since a piece was produced at this thea- 
tre, entitled The Reign of Terror; but the present is the 
actual reign of terror at the Coburg. Frankenstein, Alonzo 
the Brave, and Guy Fawkes, or The Gunpowder Plot, is 
pretty well for one night; but Mr. Davidge knows best 
the taste of the patrons of this theatre ; and as they ar 
so fond of spectres and gunpowder, he is of course cor- 
rect in giving them enough of it. We can only say, a 
comic burletta, in our opinion, would have been a relief. 
Not but the pieces are well got up, and those judicious 
actors, Rowbotham, O. Smith, and H. Kemble, all exert 
themselves effectively in their several characters. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


JAMES WARDE, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN.) 


—— 
Cedant arma (toge) concedat laurea lingue.---CiceRo. 


—— 


THE mantle of mystery, that so commonly envelopes the 
sons of the sock and buskin, has been wrapt round our 
present hero. Who and what he is, and was, have been 
matters of serious conjecture. Now, all this concealment 
of facts, that must be notorious to many, appears to us to be 


sad stuff; but as there is no real occasion for us to unveil 
what some may deem a mystery, and as no gvod could 
result to our readers from elaborate detail, we shall con- 
tent ourselves by stating, that the initial of our hero is 
P instead of W, and that some of his relatives hold exalted 
stations in his Majesty’s service. And now, sinking the 
real, we will turn to his feigned cognomen, and proceed. 
Master WARDE came on the headlong race that leads to 
death, upon the 27th September, 1792; was reared in 
affluence and luxury; a little favourite of fortune, and 
looking forward to a bright existence, unclouded by want, 
he led that life of joy that youth, under such circum- 
stances, invariably leads; scarcely knowing privation by 
name, and little dreaming that his after-life should lead 
him into the thorny and chequered path he has since 
VoL. V.—79. Q 
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trodden. He received a classical education, and, afte: 
imbibing a due quantum of Latin and a little Greek, h 
yas told to think of a profession. The bar, the pulpit, 
the lancet, and the sword, are the four points to whicl 
the youthful eye is directed; and, in nine cases out of ten, 
red coats and long swords carry the day. Young WaARbe, 
too, was nursed amid the military—all his toys had he 
martial—a drum had been the solace of his infancy 
sword the pleasure of his boyhood. He chose to fol! 
the steps of his forefathers, and was sent tu spend t 
Christmas of 1806 at the Royal Military College at Mai 
low; from whence, in February, 1807, he was removed to 
the Royal Military College at Woolwich, where he 1 
mained uutil appointed to a lieutenancy in the artille: 
which appointment he received in 1809. In 1810, he bad 





adieu to old England, aud joined his detachment at th 
Cape of Good Hope, where he continued for three year 
during which time his health was, we are told, much 
impaired; and this, combined with other reasons coi 
nected with his family, induced him to return to England, 
which he did in 1813. | 
Whether it was a dislike to the army, or a liking 
theatricals ; or whether it be, as we have seen in print 
that a great altcration had taken place in Mr. WArpe’s 


prospects, certain it is, that he resolved to relinquish tl 
profession of arms for the stage ; and he appeared at tl 
Liverpool theatre in July, 1813. Our notes set forth, 
that Mr. WaRrbe introduced himself to the notice of tl 
Liverpool manager, properly bearing in mind the maxi: 
** That if you want your business well done, you must 

it yourself.’ He appeared as Lord Townley, and af 
wards in the Duke, in The Honey Moon; and in each 


character was received in the most flattering manner. His 
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appearance being extremely youthful, had (as it invariably 
has) due weight with the audience, who always favour 
youth, particularly when it is aided by personal requisites, 
as was the case with Mr.WarDE. The management made 
an offer, which, however, our hero declined; in doing 
which, he showed more sense, and infinitely less vanity, 
than is usually the companion of aspirants. WARDE knew 
he wanted practice, and he was aware that Liverpool was 
not a place for him to commence learning his profession in ; 
he therefore made a tour of the small towns of Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, &c., and ultimately shaped his course for Bath, 
where, after playing 4chmet, he made an advantageous 
engagement ; at the couclusion of which, the proprietors 
fonnd it their interest to retain him. In fact, he estab- 
lished himself a favourite with that audience; and, during 
the vacation, he made most successful and profitable visits 
to Cheltenham, Weymouth, and other places. In 1818, 
was open for a 


London, ** Dear London, as Archer says,” 
display of his powers ; and, at the Haymarket, he com- 
menced in that year, in the part of Leon, in Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife; he also performed Octavian, Reuben 
Glenroy, Shylock, Duke Aranza, Don Felix, The Stranger, 
&e. &e. 

An engagement at the Haymarket theatre, to a trage- 
dian, is about as complete a wet blanket as a fiery youth 
could be encircled in. First tragedian (@ucus & non lucen- 
do) in a theatre where tragedy is never performed, is not 
an eftiable situation. The chances for such a person are 
limited to Faulkland and Doricourt. It is true, that in 
1818, before Mr. Liston had taken the whole of the stage 
to himself, the thing was somewhat better; but even then 
it was not likely to advance a gentleman’s professional 


reputation, whilst the lack of practice must prove de- 
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structive to the powers. Mr. Warpe did as much at the 
Haymarket as it was possible for a man to do, and made 
perhaps to the full as great an impression as Young did, 
under.more favourable circumstances, in 1807. At the 
close of his London engagement, Mr. WARDE went back 
to Bath, where he became ap immense favourite; in fact, 
one of the twenty greatest favourites they ever had. Our 
notions of ‘‘ the most elegant audience in the world” are, 
we confess, not very exalted. Bath (and we say this with 
no allusion to our hero) tolerates and encourages sume of 
the worst actors in the world. ‘They are lovers of a certain 
mincing style—water-colours are the things for them— 
and a bold painter is disliked. They could not endure 
Vandenhoff, and they fostered such an actor as Hamblin. 
They carry this taste into their judgment of pieces—Di- 
mond’s sickening nonsense, called Adrian and Orillia, is 
just the thing for the Portland-stone folks. Their ele- 
gance is factitious—ceremony is their idol—and nature is 
sacrificed at its shrine. It will be said that Bath gave us 
Elliston. True—and Elliston, with all his talent, never 
recovered the false system of refinement that he acquired 
there. Bath taught him to walk like a dancing-master, 
and he has never forgotten it. It is commonly said in the 
profession, that five feet ten inches of tolerably well-made 
flesh, a pair of tight pantaloons, hessian boots, a frock 
coat, frogged, a new hat, white kid gloves, curled hair, 
and a tolerable countenance, will make a Bath favourite 
any day. Be that as it may, failure or success at Bath, 
wm these days, proves nothing as tv dramatic talent. 
Meadows was their Liston—the idol of their farces. What 
has he proved himself? Woulds, too, is their wonder— 
the eagle is a dove elsewhere. Begging pardon for this 
opinionative digression, let us proceed. Whilst at Bath, 
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Mr. WARDE received an offer to lead at Dublin, with which 
he closed—announced his benefit—and all Bath came to 
bid farewell to their hero. With a fall heart and a fuller 
purse, he bade Somersetshire goodbye, and entered the 
Land of Ire, where he made his bow to the most loqua- 
cious gallery in the world, on the 20th June, 1819, as Leon. 
He made a hit—and Erin’s sons are great ‘‘ first impression- 
ites.’ He remained at Dublin, and divided the leading 
business with Cobham. 

Certain persons, who are apt to form opinions, not by 
how a man aets, but by where le acts, seeing Mr. Cob- 
ham’s name up at the Surrey and Coburg, for divers tom- 
fooleries, are apt to hold his talent cheap; but we must 
tell our readers, that Mr. Cobham is a fearful adversary— 
such a one as Macready and Kean might tremble to en- 
counter. Possessed of uo advantages from face, figure, or 
education, he fights on the grounds of natural talent and 
acute mind—he conceives clearly, and executes well—his 
voice is extensive and powerful—and he copies no man. 
Rob Roy was, we think, the first part in which our hero 
and his little fellow-labourer came into comparative view, 
and the town was divided between them. Cobham’s exit 
through the gate, and Warpe’s reproach to Rashleigh, are 
spoken of yet. 

Soon after this, we think, our hero was afflicted by a 
long and severe illness; the effects of which rendered him 
incapable of pursuing his profession, which he. conse- 
quently relinquished ; and he then set up as a professor of 
elocution. A naturally good constitution, and the unre- 
mitting attentions of a fond wife, (and who need be told 
how powerfully efficacious beth to mind and body such 
attentions are?) completely restored him to health. 

Again in the theatrical world, we soon find him at Bir- 
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miugham—that town of unpaved streets and uncultivated 
minds. There Mr.WarveE made a strong impression— 
was lauded to the skies—and was told, that if he came as 
manager the succeeding season, he should be supported. 
This mouth-honour, however, passed from the minds of 
the speakers as rapidly as the breath which gave it utter- 
ance. He came—he managed—was universally respected 
—but the theatre was nearly deserted. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, that good actors are not good mana- 
gers ; and it appears certain, that they are not successful 
ones. Mr. WaRbe’s losses at Birmingham are said to 
have been very considerable: they were, perhaps, some- 
what alleviated by a fresh metropolitan offer. He bade 
farewell to the Birmingham public, and proceeded to Lon- 
don, where, on the 26th September, 1825, he appeared as 
Brutus, in Julius Cesar. Covent-garden theatre, at the 
period of Mr. WaRDE’s engagement, was. lamentably in 
want of a leading actor; and WaRDE, Vandenhoff, and 
Salter, were the only persons whom provincial fame had 
given publicity. Of these three, from having succeeded 
so eminently at the Haymarket, Mr. WARDE was consi- 
dered the safest; and he accordingly received the offer. 
In the way of actual rivalry, a man has little to contend 
with at present in the metropolis. Kean is away; Young 
is, as to all purposes of the stage, defuuct-—stale, and gone 
bye; Macready has entirely ceased to draw ; and C. Kem- 
ble never did draw at all ; Wallack is little estimated as a 
Jeading man; and Cooper, Serle, Bennett, &c., never 
were considered in such a light. But in the way of 
contention with the recollections of the public, the battle 
is severe indeed. Kemble is still fresh in the minds of 
most—Kean in the minds of al]. A prejudice has gained 


ground, too, within these few years, in favour of that par- 
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ticular style of acting that Mr. Kean originally borrowed 
from Cooke, and introduced as his own. All the actors of 
the present day seem to-be more or less infected with 
Keanism. Macready’s imitation is servile and distressing ; 
nay, even C. Kemble now makes his points a /a Kean. 
Apropos, of point-making :—The grand system of the Kean 
school appears to be, not to keep up the consistency of 
the character as a whole, but to act detached scenes. 
Kean does not appear to embody a part, but to execute 
different passages, which he arranges with a due regard 
to light and shade ; and actually does play divers scenes 
in a slovenly, careless manner, to make the principal ones 
more prominent. Going to see a star play now, is not 
going to behold Macbeth or Hamlet, but to see what tricks 
cau be played with particular parts of those characters ; 
and the whole performance amounts to little more than a 
series of experiments. Amid the other drolleries that 
belong to this school, a sudden stop in the midst of the 
stormiest passion, or achange from the highest to the 
lowest tones of the voice, are the most common and most 
applauded ; though, at the same time, they are the most 
unnatural and ridiculous. Mr. WaRDe has nothing of all 
this in his performance—his school has been that of Kem- 
ble—but he has divested his acting of the cold formality 
that belonged to the disciples of the illustrious Coriolanus. 
Mr. WaRDE considers a character as a picture, and en- 
deavours to give effect to the whole at once; and not, 
Rembrandt like, throw a strong light at one point, and 
leave the rest in darkness. His Rod Roy is an illustra- 
tion of this. He attempts nothing in the early scenes that 
would be out of character for Campbell, and his ‘ great 
heart’’ never seems to burst forth, until it beats beneath 
the plaid. Mr. Warpe’s Brutus is a fine performance 
Q4 
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—one that no man of the present day can exceed—but it 
is not what Kemble’s was—and badly supported as he was 
by Cooper, we almost wonder at his success. The play 
is, in itself, heavy to a degree ; and the principal character 
entirely depends on his coadjutor, in some long scenes, 
where Cassius plays the orator, and he is silent. Mr. WARDE 
possesses more grace, but infinitely less majesty, than Mr. 
Kemble did; and he cannot make his eye speak the volume 
of emotion that that great man was wont to display, whilst 
tempted by his brother soldier. . ‘The Duke, in The Honey 
Moon, has been another of our hero’s assumptions, and a 
most talented one. His scene at the dance in the village 
is rich as acting, elegant as nature; nor must we forget 
the exquisitely tender manner in which he describes the 
dress he wishes Juliana to appear in; his entrée in the 
last scene, too, is beautifully managed, and has none of 
that repulsive boldness that even Elliston threw into it, as 
if Aranza knew he was honouring Juliana. This feeling 
should never display itself—there can be no condescension 
on the part of man to woman—the idea is offensive—they 
are the givers. ‘The graceful humility with which he took 
her hand, and the delicate raillery with which he alluded 
to the Barbary courser, were both the touches of a master. 

Mr. WaARDE, see him in what czaracter you will, always 
shows that he has been well bred. ‘here is a style about 
well-bred people, that all the learning that Europe can 
afford, cannot give: nor is it to be acquired in schools: 
it is either the result of a mother’s attention, or a son’s 
good fortune and good sense ;—good fortune, in the first 
instance, to be in the society of well-bred persons— good 
sense, in the second, to profit by such a circumstance. A 
great actor shows. himself in the leading and more im- 
portant points of the character he assumes ; but if he is not 
a well-bred man, he ceases to interest you in the more 
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unimportant passages. It is there that WARDE shows the 
perfect gentleman—the little sentences are delivered with 
graceful ease, that at once shows the superior being. His 
attentions to the other sex are’ not acting—it is the nature 
of the man—he cannot fail to do that admirably on the 
stage, that he has invariably been in the habit of, in so- 
ciety. Why was John Kemble the model of every thing 
dignified and refined ? Was it acting that made him the 
elegant creature? No. It was a long association with 
good society. In fact, Kemble has accustomed us to look 
forward to our first tragedian as a model—a something 
more than a mere actor; and while such men are at the 
head of theatricals, theatres will flourish. 

Warpe’s /ago is a peculiar instance of the elegance of 
his style; and, certainly, it is not to be presumed, that a 
man of such a noble nature as Othello, would chuse fora 
companion, a being without accomplishments and powers 
to please ; if, therefore, his performance is not so great in 
some of the leading points, it is at least more in keeping ; 
a3 a fascinating companion is more likely to steal upon 
our senses than an uncouth matter-of-fact fellow. Jago is 
only coarse in one scene: and be it remembered, that 
Desdemona is at one time entrusted to his care. No one 
gives a jewel to the keeping of a barbarian. 

Our hero has, as yet, done too little for us to decide 
positively on his powers ; but we may say thus much, that, 
seeing what we have seen, we do anticipate an infinite 
deal of delight from his future efforts; and we prognos- 
ticate that he will quietly gain upon the minds of the 
public ; and a very few years will, in all probability, see 
him the greatest favourite of the metropolis. 

Mr. WarDE is one of the most careful dressers on the 
stage, and is always ‘<a picture’’ on the boards. 

95 
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Of Mr. Warpe’s private life, we have a few memo- 
randums. His mother, we are informed, was about the 
person of the late Queen, and is said to have had one of 
the junior branches of the Royal Family under her super- 
intendance. Our hero himself is, it is said, subjected to 
the following visitation :—A person, whose name and sex 
are unknown to him, has, for years, been in the habit of 
writing to him, giving advice as to his professional efforts, 
engagements, &c.; but what is still more extraordinary, 
frequently sending him very considerable presents. It is 
no matter at what part of the country he may be, the same 
eye seems to watch over him; for the observations made 
are frequently entirely local. Our hero has been given to 
understand, that this friendship is exerted with the great- 
est reliance upon his good sense, and that any attempt to 
discover the donor would be at once a bar to any future 
communication. This local Junius consequently remains 
in oblivion ; and we presume Mr. WaRbe’s prudence will 
prevent his curiosity creating a breach between himself 
and so estimable a correspondent. This circumstance is 
not without its parallel in the profession: for instances, 
see the Memoirs of Miss Stephens and Mr. Browne. It is 
indeed not altogether uncommon for persons of low stand- 
ing in the profession, to have a “‘ guardian angel"’ of this 
description ; and, of course, the usual inference is, that 
a lady is the giver, and that feelings of delicacy, or, 
perhaps, still stronger bonds, prevent the possibility of 
meeting. 

Mr. WarbzE is, in private life, unassuming, intelligent, 
and urbane. ‘The voice of gratitude has spoken his 
praises as @ man—-common report speaks in his favour as 
a gentleman. 

Mr. WarRbE is about five feet seven inches in height. 
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&e. &e. 


HOW TO GET WATER. 

A CELEBRATED comedian dining at a tavern in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, after asking the waiter 
several times for a glass’of water without obtaining it, 
rang the bell violently, and swore ‘* He would knock his 
eye out, if he did not immediately bring some.’”’ A 
gentleman present remonstrated, and said, ‘* He would 
be less likely of getting it, if he did so.’’ ‘* Ohdear, no, 
sir; for if you take eye (i) from waiter, you will get 
water directly.’’ 

MR. CRESSWICK, 

Mr. Cresswick, though a teacher of elocution, was a 
most miserable orator himself, as he was incapable of 
pronouncing the letter R, which rendered some of his 
speeches truly laughable, particularly in Venice Pre- 
served, ‘* Yats die in holes and coyneys—dogs yun mad 
—man has a nobly yemedy than death, yevenge.”’ 


FRENCH DRAMA. 
Valenciennes, Aug. 1, 1817. 

On Tuesday, July the 15th, Messrs. Oxberry and Pen- 
ley, from the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, were announced 
to perform at this theatre, but M. Talma arriving late on 
the Monday evening, the English company were com- 
pelled to give way to the French one,* and Talma made 
his first appearance upon this stage, in the tragedy of 





* There is but une theatre fur both companies. 
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Manlius Capitolinus, by Fosse. Messrs. Oxberry and Pen- 
ley, I am informed, waited the whole of Wednesday, 
expecting some apology from the French manager, for 
his illiberal and unjast conduct to them and the English 
company of comedians; but not receiving any, the an- 
nexed letter was forwarded to M. Talma, who, on read- 
ing it, solicited an interview with the English manager, 
informed him that two English generals had just called 
to pay their respects, and after amusing him with innu- 
merable trifles, equally vain and ridicalous, requested he 
would inform Mr. Oxberry, that he was ignorant of the 
whole proceeding, wished him a good morning, declared 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than to see him 
in Paris, (a short journey of 150 miles,) and that he 
would there show him what a grateful recollection he 
entertained of the hospitable and generous conduct he 
lad experienced in England. 


‘* M. TALMaA, ** Valenciennes, July 16, 1817. 

** I shall not apologise for addressing you in English, 
knowing you are well acquainted with the language, but 
proceed to ask, whether it was consistent with the liberal 
character report had given you, after the spirited and 
generous manner in which my countrymen, particularly 
the theatrical part of them, received you when in 
England, to lend yourself, the very moment you re- 
commenced your professional duties in France, to the 
commission of an act, unparalleled, I believe, in the 
annals of the histrionic art. The Saturday previous to 
your arrival, the English company of comedians an- 
nounced me and Mr. Penley, of the Theatre-royal, Drury- 
lane, to perform in a play and farce, on the Thursday 
folowing, and though you did not arrive until nine o’ clock 
on the Monday evening, by the same hour the next morn- 
ing the French play-bills were posted over the English, 
and M. Le Maire, very politely, (leaving justice out of the 
question,) sent to inform the English manager you had 
arrived, and he must give up the theatre for your use. 
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My friend, Mr. Penley, and myself, have certainly 
grounds for complaint, were our talents much more 
humble than your liberality can estimate them ; but whilst 
honoured by approving voices on the other side of the 
water, we can smile at every slight that may be cast 
upon them on this. You surely must know the perform- 
ances in question were for the benefit of a lady, and, I 
beiieve, a lady of no mean talent, and of irreproachable 
moral character. In England, M.Talma, such a charac- 
ter is entitled to, and receives, the protection and support 
of every liberal mind. Surely the boasted gallantry of 
the French nation is on the decline, or M. Talma is not 
improved by travelling. When I shall tell this tale in 
the green-room of Drury, my brothers and sisters will 
scarcely credit the story, and my friend Dowton must 
censure his credulity, and regret that such things have been. 
‘© | am, sir, your humble servant, 
‘* English Hotel. ** W. OxBerry.”’ 


On Wednesday, July 16, the English company were 
permitted to perform The Iron Chest and The Highland 
Reel; Mr. Penley sustained the part of Sir Edward Mor- 
timer with great ability, and Mr. Oxberry performed 
Samson in the play, and Shelty in the farce. They have 
since appeared in some of their most favourite charac- 
ters, and if applause may be considered approbation, 
they have no cause for complaint. 


JOHN BULL. 


Jt is said, that of this, his best comedy, Colman wrote 
the last act when pressed for money, (and after long dis- 
appointing Mr. Harris, who had the other four,) the whole 
in one night, drinking gin and water, and throwing the 
paper on the floor as he filled each sheet. When the 
comedy, the gin, and the night were ended, he tumbled 
into bed, and dropt the curtain. 
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FOOTE 

Praising the hospitality of the Irish, after one of his 
trips to the sister kingdom, a gentleman asked him whethet 
he had ever been at Cork. ‘* No,sir,’’ replied he quick- 
ly, ** but I have seen many drawings of it.’’ 


MISS FENTON (AFTERWARDS DUCHESS OF BOLTON.) 

This lady was first*the duke’s mistress, and in conse- 
quence of a quarrel, was dismissed by him; but, unwilling 
to lose his affection, she bethought herself of a scheme, 
as a last resource, to work upon his feelings, and bind 
him to her once again. She dressed herself in the habit 
of his favourite Polly,* (in The Beggar’s Opera,) and 
standing before him in all the grace and simplicity of the 
character, spread her arms and sang—OhA, what pain it is 
to part! This stratagem had the desired effect—the 
heart of the duke was melted in a moment, and he took 
her to his arms, no longer to be his mistress, but his wife. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 

The origin of this piece, which was written by Gay, in 
ridicule of the musical Italian drama, is related by Pope 
to have been as follows :—‘* Swift had been observing to 
Gay, what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate pastoral 
might make: Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for 
some time, but afterwards he thought it would be better 
to write a comedy on the same plan. This was what 
gave rise to The Beggar’s Opera. He began on it, and, 
when he first mentioned it to Swift, the Dean did not 
much like the project. Ashe carried it on, he showed 
what he wrote to both of us, and we now and then gave 
a correction ; but it was wholly of his own writing. When 
it was done, we neither of us thought it would succeed. 





* She was tbe original. 
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We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it, said, 
‘* It would either take greatly, or be d—d confoundedly.”” 


MRS. MOUNTAIN. 

The following exquisite ** Impromptu on Mrs. Moun- 
tain’s first appearance, after her return from Dublin,” 
appeared in The British Press of December 27, 1809. 
‘© Sweet is the perfume of the Mountain rose, 

And pure the stream that from the Mountain flows, 

The sun’s first beams with gold the Mountain spread, 

And its Jast rays are on the Mountain shed ; 

Vainly the tempest shakes the Mountain’s brow, 

From storms the Mountain guards the vale below ; 

Nature has this pre-eminence to Mountains given, 

Of all her works the Mountain’s nearest heaven.”’ 


FARINELLI. 

This Italian singer, whom the genius of a Hogarth has 
immortalised, who was honoured by our nobility of both 
sexes, and intoxicated by the foolish admiration of an infa- 
tuated nation ; this ‘*cunning eunuch’’ scorned their adula- 
tion, repaid respectful solicitude by contemptuous neglect, 
and pocketing the gold of his admirers, retired to his native 
country, possessed of almost incalculable wealth. 

** One God, one king, and one Farinelli!’’ in the warmth 
of her extravagance and impiety, exclaimed a female 
admirer of his, who was exalted through the magic influ- 
ence of her personal charms to extreme rank and fortune. 
Our successful melodist doubtless believed himself de- 
serving of such idolatrous encomiums; and, on one occa- 
sion, having been prevailed on by a noble duke to sing 
at a public entertainment, while the amateurs were wait 
ing in anxious expectation of his arrival, they were sur- 
prised by a rude verbal message, stating, ‘‘ that he was 
otherwise engaged, and could not possibly attend!’ His 
Grace, only happy when he could contribute to the 
pleasure of his guests, was severely mortified, and apo- 
logised to his friends for their disappointment. The Duke 
of Modena, to whom the singer was a subject, happening 
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te be present, instantly sent a servant to our inflated 
minstrel, commanding his immediate attendance. 

The Modenese soon makes his appearance, a chair i 
placed for him near the noble host, and every person, 
except the Duke of Modena, respectfully stands up. The 
latter, surprised at such a reception of a person who had 
behaved so indecorously, indignantly and impatiently 
cries out, ‘* Does your Grace permit a public singer to sit 
in your presence? have the goodness to excuse my officiou 
interference, but we manage these gentry betler in Hal 
Farinelii, stand in yonder corner of the room, and sing you 
best song, in your best manner, to this company, who honour 
you with their notice.’” 

The squeaking minion trembled and obeyed, sang hi: 
song, made an obsequious obeisance to the company, and 
having a nod of approbation from the Duke of Modena 
retired in humble guise from the brilliant assembly. The 
beaux doubtless were bewildered at this scene, and th 
ladies, of course, sympathised with the sweet fascinatin 
creature, and conceived him horribly ill-tre< 
(to use the words of a friend, with whose cynical severity 
{ can for once agree) experience and good sense confirm 
the necessity and propriety of the Duke of Modena’s 
lesson to the English nation, who, in their ebsequious 
attentions, and indiscriminate admission of actors, 
prize-fighters, singers, and dancers, are so perpetually 
violating the necessary subordinations of society and 
rank.”’ ‘* Are we,’’ continues my friend, ‘* to be pes- 
tered or insulfed by a motley dramatic crew of insolent 
prostitutes, and female quixotes, of gamblers, pretenders, 
buffoons, half-wits, and half-gentlemen, who, trained in 
the infamy of the gaming table, the obscene jargon of the 
brothel, the technical cant of the green-room, the noisy 
nonsense of an eighteen-penny ordinary, and the uninte- 
resting absurdity of some obscure coffee-house, reflect 
disgrace on a creditable profession, and on their infatuated 
patrons, who are not satisfied till they have dragged by 
the head and shoulders, these unworthy interlopers into 
the company of gentlemen ?”’ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS, 
oe 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


No sooner is the run of a piece stopped, no matter 
from what cause, but a great portion of its attraction 
ceases in the minds of the public ; they receive a check 
to their pursuit, and will not afterwards, when it is re- 
produced, return to the charge. The houses, since Mr. 
Liston has re-commenced his engagement, have been 
tolerably good, but by no means great. The Children in 
the Wood has been performed several nights, and appears 
to be a favourite with the audience. Mr. Cooper’s Walter 
is, however, a very mechanical effort—there is an utter 
absence of soul about it. It is impossible to forget the 
hearty and manly manner in which Bannister, in the scene 
where Oliver is determined to destroy the children, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Look at them—have you a heart hard enough 
to kill them?’’ This is Walter’s last resource to effect 
an amicable arrangement; and his feelings are then so 
completely absorbed in pity for the children, that every 
particle of his frame is nerved ; for, at the time he is de- 
livering these words, he has no idea but for their pre- 
servation. Bannister’s delivery of this line, his fine open 
countenance, and inimitable expression, as he showed 
the imploring innocents to the ruffian Oliver, we never 
have, and we fear we never shall, see equalled. For the 
rest of the characters in this agreeable trifle, they are 
played in a business-like manner. 





—_+ 
Mrs. Bland is now singing at the New Vauxhall, White 
Conduit Gardens, and we cannot perceive that her voice 
has at all deteriorated. The orchestra from which she 
sings is little calculated to assist a vocalist ; and to this, 
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we presume, may be ascribed the opinion that some of the 
gentlemen of the press have formed, that her voice is not 
so powerful as it was. Mr. Ward, formerly of the Hay- 
market, is also engaged at these gardens. He sings with 
a considerable degree of point and expression, and is 
peculiarly adapted for the purposes of this place, from 
the extraordinary power of his tones. 

We respectfully recommend to the male performers at 
the New Vauxhall, that a few minutes might be advan- 
tageously spent at the toilette, previous to commencing 
their professional duties. 


*“* Dress does make a difference, David, ” 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


The proprietors of this theatre have resorted to the old 
system of drawing houses, by engaging horses, The race- 
course opens at five, and has proved sufficiently attrac- 
tive to answer their purposes. The performances on the 
stage commence with Clari, in which Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
and Mr. Campbell, as Clari and Rolamo, are really all 
that can be wished. Forster plays Jocoso infinitely better 
than Duruset, and sings the music sweetly. Mr. Wil- 
liams, to our astonishment, has condescended to play a 
very trifling character; and really we find that he does 
not appear so great an actor, as when he has the only 
decent part ina piece. We are sorry that Miss Stewart 
is so seldom engaged in the busy scene; but there is in 
al] theatres certain political principles to be abided by, 
and it is as ridiculous to try to fathom the motives of the 
managers of a playhouse, as it is to attempt to discover 
the ultimate object of a minister of state. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. W. S. CHATTERLEY, 


(Of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden.) 


—_— 


*“« Among a grove, the very straightest plant; 
Go, mount the stairs, and gaze your fill, 
Where likenesses on canvas bloom: 
Survey the pictures if you will, 

But enter not the model room. 

°*T were waste of time in you to stare 
On finish’d forms of polish’d stone 3 
Believe me, you'll discover there 
None half so finish’d as your own.” 


— 


Louisa SIMEON, our present heroine, claims the me- 
tropolis a3 her birth-place ; for, on the 16th October, 1797, 
she relieved the anxieties of Madame Simeon, a milliner 
of extensive practice, and became alike an inhabitant 
of this world and of a house in St. James’s-street, Picca- 
diliy. 

At the tender age of three years, she was taken from 
her parental roof, and placed for four years in a convent 
near Liverpool ; from whence she was sent to a boarding- 
school in Bath, kept by Mrs. Habersham; Madame Simeon 
being herself settled at Bath, at this period. 

Of these excellent opportunities of improvement, Miss 
S1MEON availed herself; and that nothing might be want- 
ing to finish the education of a darling daughter, she was 
Vov. V.—80. R 
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finally sent to the seminary of Madame Florence, in 
Sloane-street. There her dramatic bias strongly deve- 
loped itself; and how that bias was given to her infant 
mind, we shall now explain. 

At the convent it was customary to perform Sacred Dra- 
mas, and the little Louisa was selected to speak the pro- 
logues, &c., though her initiatory part contained merely a 
stage direction, i.e. to cry out at a particular moment. 
This part was Moses, in The Bullrushes. This laid the 
train of dramatic fire, and induced the love of a profession 
she has since ardently pursued, though she has resigned 
the part of Moses for the more congenial one of Lady 
Teazle. 

Little occurred to fan the scenic flame, between the ages 
of seven and fifteen ; but, about her fifteenth birthday, the 
lively Louisa was at Bath, and there a young female friend, 
a devoted admirer of the drama, read to our heroine the 
character of Angela, (Castle Spectre.) The talent of the 
reader aided the effect of the part, in itself a showy one— 
and, from that moment, all was over—the stage was the 
destination of Miss Simzon—and from that determination 
nuthing could divert her. Alas! ¢hat resolution, so hastily 
formed, has proved fatal to the happiness of many. Mrs. 
CHATTERLEY, though a favoured actress, has been an un- 
fortunate woman—the victim of detractien and envy— 
whilst she, who awoke the dramatic fire in her pupil, 
wisely avoiding the precipice herself, has lived loving and 
beloved, tasting of all earthly happiness, and fearless of 
the annoyances of enmity or the injuries of anonymous 
detractors. 

Miss SIMEON was introduced to Mr, W.S. Chatterley, 
of the Bath stage, and, after a siege of many months, sur- 
rendered at discretion. They were united on the Lith 
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August, 1814; and ere we proceed with our heroine’s 
history, we will lay a sketch of Mr. Chatterley’s before 
our readers. 

Mr. William Simmonds Chatterley was a native of Lon- 
don, and was born on the 21st of March, 1787. His father 
carried on business as a surgical-instrument-maker in 
Cannon-street; but inevitable circumstances compelled 
him to accept a situation in Drury-lane theatre, where his 
infant son made his debdt upon dramatic boards, at the 
age of two years and a half, as the King of the Fairies, in 
The Jubilee, and Cupid, in Arthur and Emmeline. A 
whimsical incident occurred in the first personation, from 
little Chatterley’s rising in his car, when it reached the 
centre of the stage, to salute the tiny queen, who was 
seated by his side, to the mirth of the audience, and the 
surprise of the performers. He followed the company to 
the Opera-house, during the erection of the late Drury- 
lane theatre; and, among a variety of parts, played the 
boy in Isabella to the heroine of Mrs. Siddons. He was 
noticed soon after by Mr. Bannister, who took him to Bir- 
mingham, where he played many characters of a boyish 
description. By the friendship of Captain Wathen, he 
was introduced to the patronage of Mr. Maddox, M. P. 
and a society of his friends, who employed him in their 
private performances, during which he experienced con- 
siderable kindness frum the Margravine of Anspach. He 
continued in Drury-lane theatre until 1804, when he en- 
gaged ‘for the summer season at Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Leicester, but soon returned to London, and joined 
an itinerant company within a few miles of the metropolis. 
In the course of hig. subsequent peregrinations, he met 
and played with Mr. Kean, who, like himself, supported 
an active part in every departinent of the drama. This 
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scheme affording no superfluous actors, Mr. Chatterley has 
doubled the parts of Octavian and Lope Tocho, Charles 
Surface and Crabtree, Sir Edward Mortimer and Olé 
Rawbold. On quitting this company, he joined Mr. Thorn- 
ton, at Gosport ; and after many of those vicissitudes‘ so 
peculiar to a theatrical life, accepted an invitation from 
the late Mr. Watson, to perform at Cheltenham, in the 
chief tragic business and genteel comedy. The School for 
Scandal being commanded on a.particular occasion, for 
the benefit of a fellow-performer, he volunteered to play 
Sir Peter Teazle, for which no representative had been 
provided. His brilliant success in the part induced him 
to try Ogleby, Sir Francis Gripe, &c.; in all of which he 
was eminently successful. He from thence went to Bir- 
mingham, and then to Bath, from which place he was 
transferred to the boards of the English opera-house, in 


season 1816. His success must be in the recollection of 


all our readers. Offers from the winter theatres suc- 
ceeded ; but poor Chatterley was more attached to his 
bottle than his profession, and never seized the “ mollia 
tempora fandi ;”’ and when driven for a situation, hastily 
made terms at the Surrey, Adelphi, Olympic, and West 
London theatres. He was one of the best actors that have 
appeared within the last quarter of aventury; but dissipa- 
tion made a dreadful havoc upon his constitution, and he 
expired at Lynn, in Norfolk, in the year 1822, a victim to 
evil habits. 

Let us return to the history of our heroine, who made 
her first appearance on a public stage in November, 1814, 
as Juliet, at Bath; and there divided the serious and comic 
business with Mrs. West, until the season 1816, when she 
appeared at the English opera-house. And as some of our 
readers are great lovers of “ first notices,’’ we beg to 
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state, that The Theatrical Inqui: itor thus records her ap- 
pearance :— 

“ Tuesday, July 2, 1816.—/s he Jealous ?—Mrs. Cuat- 
TERLEY, wife of the gentleman who lately appeared here, 
as Fidget, made her debit in this piece. We envy Mr. 
Chatterley his wife amazingly. She is a charming woman, 


with a face full of smiles and dimples~-she, moreover, 





possesses considerable abilities as an actress.” 

After a season of very limited, though very successful, 
exertion, Mrs. CHATTERLEY, following the fortunes of her 
husband, performed at the Surrey, where her talents were 
comparatively wasted. 

In 1820, (winter season,) Mrs. CHATTERLEY joined the 
Olympic company, of which Oxberry was then stage- 
manager; and here she appeared in the interlude that at 
once stamped her fame, and made her fortune. This was 
Twelve Precisely, with which, we presume, our readers 
are well acquainted ; but for the benefit of our country 
friends, it may be as well to state, that thé plot exhibits a 
variety of disguises assumed by dmelia Wildlove, to try 
the faith and secure the constancy of an erratic lover, upon 
whom she imposes herself as an Jrish Chambermaid, a 
French Marchioness, a Military Officer, and the Mar- 
chioness’s Husband. By fixing the settlement of the quar- 
rels and intrigues into which she affectedly enters, for 

Twelve Precisely, she embarrasses her lover to a most 
amusing degree ; and,on ultimately solving the difficulties 
that surround him, by showing the deceptions to which 
he has been subjected, he renounces his levity, and pre- 
sents her with his hand, Mrs. CHATTERLEY sustained the 
various personations into which her part was divided, with 
a versatile power which few actresses of the present day 
are possessed of, * 





| 
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This interlude was amazingly attractive ; and Mr. Morris 
was so much delighted with our heroine’s performance, 
that he immediately made her an offer for the summer 
season. She appeared there in the summer of 1821 ; and, 
iv the winter of that year, formed ore of the company at 
Covent-garden, where she has ever since remained, at a 
salary of twelve guineas a week. 

We find ourselves unwillingly forced into egotism, in 
the few observations we shall deem it necessary to make, 
previous to diving into a portion of our heroine’s history, 
that has employed the scandal-mongers of the metropolis 
some months past. Our work, in whatever scale it may 
be thrown on the score of literary merit, is noted and 
noteable for containing some of the most extraordinary 
disclosures that were ever presented to the public ; and 
the best evidence of the truth of those tales is, that they 
have never been impeached, 1N ANY WAY WHATEVER, evet 
by those whose interests were most vitally concerned. ‘To 
attempt to impose upon the public, by asserting that this 
immense mass of information was collated by one indi- 
vidual, would be absurd—it has been the united industry 
of many—and no trouble, no expense has been spared, to 
obtain accurate intelligence, where the interest of the me- 
moir was commensurate to the task. 

The name of Mrs. CHatrerLey has been brought in 
collision with that of a Mr. Christmas, clerk at a cele- 
brated banker’s. Of the whole facts of Ais case, and hers, 
as it regards him, we are perfectly masters: of that we 
render the following account, for the correctness of which 
we vouch. 

The police reports first introduced Mrs. Christmas to 
our notice, when she applied for a warrant against the 
mother of Mrs. CHATTERLEY, for an assault; on the hear- 
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ing of which, it appeared that Mrs. Christmas meditated 
immolating Mrs. Chatterley, at the instigation of jealousy. 
On enquiry, we found Mr. Christmas was receiving an 
annual income of £500, and allowed his wife £120; they 
having separated more than twelve months before Mr. 
Christmas ever beheld our heroine—that the lady was 
twenty-four years older than the gentleman, and was not, 
from her habits, calculated to render a quiet and abste- 
mious man particularly happy. The noise caused by the 
assault died away, and an appearance of tranquillity 
reigned. 

Mr. Christmas had been introduced at a party to our 
heroine, and visited her and her mother occasionally, and 
transacted some business for Mrs. Simeon. His visits be- 
came more frequent; but as Mrs. CHATTERLEY was a 
widow, and was living with her mother, she naturally 
imagined that the visits of a man, separated from his wife, 
could not be construed to her disadvantage. 

Mrs. CHATTERLEY’S health was declining, and country 
air was prescribed for her. And here the act of impru- 
dence commenced. Mr. Christmas proposed to Madame 
Simeon uniting their incomes, and hiring a house and 
carriage together; the latter to be used fur Mrs, Cuat- 
TERLEY’S convenience in going to rehearsals and the thea- 
tre, at other times by Mr. Christmas, as his pleasures or 
occasion might require. Madame Simeon acquiesced in 
this arrangement. A house, abuut five miles from Lon- 
don, was taken and furnished—a carriage procured —Mrs. 
Simeon and her daughter occupied one portion of the 
house, Mr. Christmas the other. Mrs. CHATTERLEY ad- 
vanced her average income, £700; and Mr.Christmas about 
£400. All other monies, which the productive benefits of 
Mrs. CHATTERLEY enabled her to lay by, Mr. Christmas 

RA 
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received, and gambled with in the stocks, unsuccessfully; 
and for those sums he is now a debtor to our heroine. 

That ill-judging woman, Mrs. Christmas, had fre- 
quently written letters to the firm in whose employment 
Mr. Christmas was, buat her efforts were disregarded, until 
an exaggerated account, traced to her, came, which de- 
scribed Mr. Christmas as living in a splendid/house, and 
keeping his carriage. The firm, well knowing that upon 
his income he could not do this, intimated to Mr. Christ- 
mas their intention of dispensing with his services ; and 
he retired from their employment, on the best possible 
terms with every member of the firm in question. 

Some few weeks after this, in examining an old account, 
a mistake of about £600 was discovered in one of Mr. 
Christmas’s accounts; which mistake was considered 
purely accidental, and which he immediately remedied by 
paying over. the sum in question. 

The one error having, however, begotten suspicion, his 
accounts were accurately examined, and alarming defi- 
ciencies discovered. A letter was sent to Mr. Christmas, to 
request him to wait upon the firm at nine o’clock on the 
following Monday morning. He did so. Not one of the 
gentlemen arrived until eleven, though their punctuality is 
proverbial, 

The whole truth was now developed. Mr. Christmas 
had, for nine years, gambled in the stocks—partly on his 
own account, and partly for a lady of rank and title. Of 
the extent of his scheme, our readers will form an idea, 
when we say, that within six months, he hazarded 
£968,000 in time bargains!!! On this amount he lost 
£7000; which, we believe, was the whole of his defi- 
ciency. For the correctness of these details we appeal to 
ihe partners in the banking firm; nay, as far as she is 
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concerned, to Mrs. Christmas herself, who repented, too 
late, of her rashness. , 

This affair, however, bore an aukward colour ; and the 
facts, upon a superficial view to the public, seemed thus :— 
That he had conducted himself with industry, economy, aud 
propriety, until he came under the influence of this en- 
chantress—that he then launched out into extravagance— 
robbed his employers, to support her—was detected, and 
punished. But the fact is otherwise. In their new situa- 
tion they Aad been but a month or six weeks ; and the most 
unbounded and unheard-of extravagance, followed up in 
this short month, could not have produced the effect. 

One thing it may be necessary for us to avouch—that is, 
that the servants of Mr.Christmas always treated Mrs. 
CHATTERLEY as his sister, and always received their wages 
from Madame Simeon. And if it were necessary to ad- 
duce any further proof of the fact, that Mrs. CHATTERLEY 
Was, in a pecuniary point of view, a loser rather than a 
gainer by her acquaintance, it is in the fact, that that lady 
is now solely paying tor the furniture that was placed in 
the house, for the joint accommodation of Mr. Christmas 
aud herself. 

The letter of Mr. Christmas, published in all our jour- 
nals, fully cleared our heroine in the minds of the unpre- 
judiced; and we have reason to know, that the greatest 
part of Mr. Christmas’s regret was caused by the sorrow 
and vituperation he had drawn upon her head, and the 
pecuniary embarrassment he had caused her. 

The public seem to have properly estimated our heroine. 
She has been imprudent—not criminal ; and accordingly 
they received her, on her appearance, after publicity had 
been given to these disagreeable circumstances, without 
disapprobation, but without any extravagant testimonials 
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of applause; and she re-embarked in the pursuit of her 


profession, as if these occurreuces had never been. 

Mr. Christmas left this country under favourable coun- 
tenance, and is not likely to be exposed to any of the 
hardships or disgrace commonly attendant on the punish- 
ment to which he was subjected. 

We profess ourselves enemies to the disclosure of “tales 
of the fon,’’ but it is notorious that our heroine indig- 
nantly refused the offers of a dashing nobleman, who ten- 
dered a life-provision for herself and son, of more than 
she can ever expect to make annually by her profession, 
even supposing her powers and charms to last to her latest 
moment of existence. On this refusal being named in the 
greenroom, and the offer of securing an independence to 
the son being particularly mentioned, a certain actress is 
reported to have exclaimed—“‘ And she refused it! What 
hearts some mothers have !”’ 

The acting of Mrs. CUATTERLEY is in the French school 
—chastened and sobered down by observation of English 
manners. She is a cold aud artificial actress, though a 


very fascinating one; but this fascina is peculiar. 





Madame Vestris is fascinating—so is Miss Foote; but 
their fascinations not only differ with regard to them- 
selves, but highly as regards our heroine—who has an 


archness—a coquetry of expression—completely a-/a-mode 


de Paris, and quite removed from any thing of the luxu- 
rious or the sensnal. Mrs. CHATTERLEY never appears to 
us to be in earnest—her heart never seems engaged—her 
eyes sparkle, but it is not with the fire of love, but the 
cousciousness of internal power—rather with the pleasure 
of self-contemplation, than the rapture of contemplating 
any other object. Mrs. CHaTrervey’s acting, though in a 
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different line, is in the Siddonian school, and excludes all 
impulsive effort. 

Her Violante and Lady Teazle are both talented as- 
sumptions—but they are assumptions. There is no appear- 
ance of self-abandonment—of giving way to the feelings of 
nature—and even in the reconciliation with Don Felix, 
when the whole soul of Violante is softened into love, 
Mrs. CHATTERLEY wears a self-approving smile, that speaks 
more of the feelings of the coquettish mistress, than the 
adoring wife. Her Juliana, in The Honey Moon, falls off 
in the fourth and fifth acts, and from the same cause. 
Her Mrs. Lovemore (/Vay to Keep Him) is the best we 
have seen; but then the acting of Mrs. Lovemore requires 
the suppression of feeling, and the artificial colouring 
of gaiety; and may be therefore said to be exactly in her 
line. 

Of those parts in which she assumes male attire, we 
need not speak: she is too pleasing in the habiliments of 
her own sex, to please us much when she assumes others : 
and we refer our readers to our remarks upon Madame 
Vestris on this subject. 

Ou her performance in Twelve Precisely, only one opinion 
can be formed—it is admirabie. She is, beyond alldoubt, 
the best Frenchwoman on the stage; and her puppyish 
officer (introduced in the only way in which a woman in 
boy’s clothes should be introduced, as an assumed charac- 
ter) is very entertaining. She speaks the Hibernian dialect, 
too, with considerable precision. 

About 1822 and 1823, Mrs. CHATTERLEY was very at- 
tractive in the metropolis; but she has now sank into 
comparative obscurity; and though recognised as a talented 
actress, does not draw. But she need not regret this—it 
is the fate of her ill-fated profession, And when Kean 
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and Miss Stephens cease to attract, Mrs. CHATTERLEY 
must not repine at her lot. 

Mrs. CHATTERLEY is not so good an actress as Mrs. Da- 
vison, by many degrees ; nor (though in the same style) 
does she possess so many qualifications as Mrs. Edwin ; but 
she is superior to Miss Chester, and, we think, equal to 
Mrs. Yates. 

She is above the commou height ; with expressive and 
intelligent blue eyes; her face is too flat to be called 
beautiful, but it is certainly what is termed pretty. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 
—~a 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Paul Pry has taken a new lease of attraction; and the 
Jew gentlemen who are usually in attendance, particu- 
larly on Saturdays, to pick up the actors’ bones and the 
stray orders, find it utterly impossible to get a sight of 
the play, without parting with that which they most love 
—their money. By the bye, now we are on the subject 
of orders, we cannot help remarking on the unhandsome 
and illiberal manner in which they are disposed, and the 
numerous inconveniences attached to them. For instance, 
you apply to an actor for an order, at twelve o’clock in 
the forenoon, and he informs you he cannot tell whether 
they go or not that day, but if you will call at half-past 
two, when the rehearsal is over, he will let you know. 
You punctually attend at the appointed hour—the re- 
hearsal not over, wait in thé hall—and, at a quarter past 
three, are answered, ‘¢ The orders do not go.’’ The next 
day, however, after losing four hours, you succeed— 
post home—dine—swallow your tea—wait for the ladies 
—pay 4s. for coach-hire, and arrive at the door as the 
clock strikes seven—too late—no orders admitted after 
seven—what’s to be done ?—ray. So much for orders. 
Covent-garden and the Haymarket theatres are superior 
to this trickery, and orders are admitted as late as nine 
o’clock. The new piece of Thirteen to the Dozen has been 
tolerably successful. Authors have nothing to complain 
of at this theatre; for every thing that is necessary to 
secure the success of their productions, is here to be found. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Mr. Arnold has again shown his unerring judgment in 
the engagement of Mr. G. Penson, who increases in the 
estimation of the town every night he appears. Mr. Ar- 
nold might be properly designated the experimental ma- 
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nager, not only as regards the numerous train of provincial 
actors that he has introduced to the notice of the public, 
but from the extraordinary methods he has adopted to 
secure the public patronage. The new farce, called 
Lying made Easy, although not remarkable for its origi- 
nality of plot, incidents, or dialogue, has, from the act- 
ing of Bartley and Wrench, been well received. There 
certainly is a great deal of talent employed on this estab- 
lishment, but there are also some of the hardest bargains 
that a manager need wish to be blessed with. Cruik- 
shanks might find plenty of scope, did he wish to produce 
originals, instead of relying on his imagination, if he 
would take a peep at the choristers of the English opera. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 


*¢ On horrors head, horrors accumulate.’? The good 
folks here still deal largely in the terrific. Mr. O. Smith 
has been a considerable acquisition. He has a most ex- 
pressive face; and in some of his assumptions has no 
rival. But the most useful and judicious actor on this 
establishment is Mr. Rowbotham ; and the manager takes 
care that he shall earn hissalary. Eighteen long charac- 
ters per week, through fire and smoke, in such warm tra- 
gedy weather, is no joke. Timour the Tartar has been 
produced here, in a superior style. Poor Miss Watson, 
in the heroine, received a severe injury, by her horse 
falling on the bridge. We can scarcely write with pa- 
tience of these things. If horses must be introduced, 
why should the women have the task of riding them over 
the infernal gingerbread-constructed bridges? Mrs. 
Rowbotham is now selected ; and we sincerely hope that 
this lady may, unlike her predecessor in this character. 
have to ‘* praise the bridge that carries her safe over.”’ 
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